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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE MICHIGAN STATE 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Benton Harsor, MICHIGAN, 


January 1, 1914. 


To Hon. Woopsrince N. Ferris, Governor of the State of Michigan: 


In accordance with legal requirements, I have the honor to submit to 
you the accompanying report of 1914, with supplementary papers. 

The Michigan State Horticultural Society gratefully acknowledges its 
indebtedness for this favor, and hopes that the stimulus to Horticulture 
received through this report will more than cancel the obligation. 

Most respectfully, 
ROBERT A. SMYTHE, 


Secretary Michigan State Horticultural Society. 


OFFICERS OF THE MICHIGAN STATE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY FOR 1915. 


PresIDENT—CHARLES A. PRATT, Benton Harbor. 
Vice-Presipent—CHARLES A. BINGHAM, Birmingham. 
SECRETARY—ROBERT A. SMYTHE, Benton Harbor. 
TREASURER—HENRY SMITH, Grand Rapids. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD. 


LUTHER HALL, Ionia, 3 years; term expires 1917. 
THOMAS GUNSON, M. A. C., 3 years; term expires 1917. 
FRANK A. WILKEN, Detroit, 2 years; term expires 1916. 
J. E. MERRITT, Manistee, 2 years; term expires 1916. 

Kk. O. LADD, Old Mission, 1 year; term expires 1915. 
CHAS. A. BINGHAM, 1 year; term expires 1915. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


Fruit CataLogue—FRANK A. WILKEN, Detroit. 
CHAS. A. PRATT, Benton Harbor. 

New Fruits—H. J. EUSTACH, East Lansing. 

Kk. O. LADD, Old Mission. 

PROF. R. H. PETTIT, East Lansing. 

ROBT. H. SHERWOOD, Watervliet. 


ENTOMOLOGY 


VEGETABLE PHys1ioLogy—CHAS W. WAID, Hast Lansing. 
LANDSCAPE GARDENING—THOS. GUNSON, East Lansing. 
Forrestry—HON. CHARLES W. GARFIELD, Grand Rapids. 


Finances—LUTHER HALL, Ionia. 
CHAS. A. PRATT, Benton Harbor. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


In presenting this Report to the public it has been the aim of the State 
Horticultural Society to give as nearly as possible a complete report of 
its work, beginning with the Mid-Winter Meeting held in Benton Harbor 
February 4-5. The Mid-Summer Meeting in Oakland County August 5-6, 
and the Annual Meeting, December 1-2-3, in Kalamazoo. The latter 
meeting was held in the beautiful Auditorium of the Knights of Pythias 
Temple, where there were ample accommodations for the sessions, a fine 
display of fruit from the different parts of the state, and also the an- 


nual banquet. 


The large basement was completely filled with different kinds of spray 
machinery, spray material, and other horticultural accessories. This 
is a feature that is of great interest to the growers, as it gives them 
an opportunity to see a great variety of up-to-date machinery and ma- 


terials used by horticulturists. 
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POINTS IN PROFITABLE PEACH PRODUCTION. 


BY MR. FLOYD BARDEN, OF SOUTH HAVEN. 


The past history of the peach business in this state as well as in most 
of the other peach growing sections in other states, proves that it would 
be unsafe for any individual to class himself as an expert in peach pro- 
duction. Although it seems to be possible to overcome all of the dis- 
eases and insects to which the peach is susceptible, yet the unexpected in 
temperature that is liable to bring havoc to the best of locations suggests 
such a risk connected with the business that it would cause the so-called 
expert to disown any previous knowledge that he might have claimed. 
Peach growing has proven very profitable to many people, yet the num- 
ber of those who have realized a profit is very insignificant when com- 
pared with the total number who have at various times engaged in the 
profession. Points of similarity caused a well known peach grower and 
authority to liken the headlong rush of people, in any certain locality, 
into the endeavor to produce peaches, to the similar rushes that have 
been made at various periods when there has been a new discovery of 
gold. Humanity seems to be as thoughtless in one case as the other 
and the results are very similar. . Yet there are some especial principles 
which rightly followed will accomplish all that human endeavor is able 
toward making the business profitable over a long period of time. 


Probably the point of greatest importance and surely the one to be 
considered first is the location of the orchard. This includes the lay of 
the land, the type of soil, the general adaptability of the land for peaches 
and the distance from market. The distance from market does not re- 
quire to be considered so seriously in this state as in some other sec- 
tions of the country as markets are very near. However, the distance 
from shipping point is to be considered although this becomes of small 
importance if a particular site meets all of the other requirements of a 
good location. The direction of slope is not so important as to make 
sure that there is some slope. Air drainage is a prime essential to suc- 
cess. Peaches seem to be grown successfully upon many types of soil but 
I personally prefer a sandy loam that is rich in organic material. Too 
much of the land which men are endeavoring to utilize for peaches at 
the present time is deficient in humus. The first orchard may have been 
quite profitable upon a particular site but as cover crops were neglected 
the humus has been exhausted. Although a certain site may meet all 
of the requirements still it is uncertain until it is tested. I know of 
one parcel of land in particular that has been selected by experts as 
an ideal location for peaches, yet as a matter of fact an orchard was 
planted here at one time and proved to be very unprofitable. Those sites 
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that have proved to be very profitable in the past should be utilized again 
if possible. 

Closely connected to the subject of location is the proper choice of 
varieties, as I am led to believe by experience and also by observation 
that certain varieties are better suited for some locations than other 
varieties. In other words, it is a point in profitable peach production to 
consider the adaptability of the commercial varieties to our particular 
site. The ability to do this is best obtained by previous experience with 
the varieties upon the same land, thus a new beginner must necessarily 
be somewhat handicapped in this part of the work. To illustrate this 
point, I refer to the Engle Mammoth variety. With us this has always 
been one of the best commercial varieties, yet with some growers in 
our vicinity it has given very unsatisfactory results. We have certain 
locations upon our farm where the Elberta has been without an equal 
and yet in some other places upon the same farm this variety has not 
been profitable. Those varieties which are inclined to bear heavily 
should be chosen for the land that is abundant in fertility as they re- 
quire this sort of a condition in order to maintain their vigor and health. 
We are commencing to perceive that there is more to the choice of 
varieties than the consideration of the market qualities. It is not profit- 
able to devote all of the orchard to one variety and then lose a large 
amount of fruit because of the inability to obtain sufficient help to 
handle the crop. It is better to use more varieties and thus distribute 
the harvest over a longer period of time. 

Pruning and thinning are two operations widely different in the time 
and mode of application yet very similar in the results that are sought. 
Pruning is done to shape the tree while young, but, as it becomes older, 
the pruning is continued in order to maintain bearing wood near the 
ground, produce fruit of the best quality and to conserve the vitality of 
the tree. Thinning is also necessary in order to produce fruit of the best 
quality and to maintain the vigor and producing power of the tree. 
Varieties which bear heavily and regularly must be pruned and thinned 
severely, while those sorts which are not inclined to be so prolific require 
more gentle treatment. The market demands a peach of large size in 
order to insure a good price, and proper pruning and thinning are neces- 
sary in order to produce this kind of fruit. 

Proper cultivation from the latter part of May until the last of July 
and then the application of the cover crop seed is another combination 
that must not be overlooked if the business would be made profitable. 
Moisture must be conserved and plant food broken up during the grow- 
ing season, as the peach tree draws heavily upon the soil when doing 
business and conditions should be made as favorable as possible. The 
dust mulch must be maintained during the summer and then the cover 
crop sown in order to check too late growth upon the part of the 
tree. Most of the peach orchard land requires more nitrogen, thus it 
is best to endeavor to supply this element by the proper choice of a 
cover crop. Crimson clover is splendid where it can be grown success- 
fully but winter vetch seems to be the most satisfactory at the present 
time, as it is more easily grown and supplies nitrogen in larger quanti- 
ties. A cover crop of rye alone is much better than nothing. Cover 
crops have been neglected in the past upon much of the good orchard 
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land, and, as a result, we have many bad washes due to a lack of humus 
in the soil. 

For several years it has been a common practice for peach growers to 
spray the trees while dormant for the “leaf curl” and the San Jose scale, 
and now summer spraying is becoming quite general. Although we have 
not received any apparent results from the use of the self-boiled lime and 
sulphur spray I think that it may become more evident as the trees 
become older. The use of arsenate of lead has proven to be very beneficial 
in the control of the curculio upon the peach. This was especially evi- 
dent one season when a portion of the orchard was left unsprayed. 
There was much damage from this insect in the unsprayed part while the 
sprayed portion was affec ted to only a slight extent. From all appear- 
ances spraying both in the spring and during the summer is very es- 
sential to produce peaches successfully under present conditions. 


The best preventative of disease and frost injury is to have the trees 
in a healthy, vigorous condition. This is accomplished in a_ large 
ineasure by supplying them with the elements of plant food that are 
essential for tree and fruit production. If the land is deficient in any 
of these to start with, the lacking part should be supplied and certainly 
the balance should be maintained upon all types of soil. Lack of fertility 
has been the cause of many failures in the peach business and every 
grower should make tests with his own soil to find if possible what is 
the best combination of elements to add in order to secure the most satis- 
factory results. It is impossible to state just what would be best for 
any location until a trial is made. If we get a response upon the part 
of the trees we can then proceed understandingly to supply fertility to 
the orchard. 


It is quite possible to heed all of the points that have been mentioned 
and produce the best of fruit then fail to realize a profit from the busi- 
ness. Marketing the crop is often the most difficult proposition before 
the peach grower. If sales are made from day to day as the crop ripens 
the price will be subject to all the fluctuations of the market and the 
resulting average price for the season will thus oftentimes be very low. 
Cooperative organizations offer a solution if they reach the point of ef- 
ficiency that we hope for them but the most of us must handle our 
peaches upon our own resources at present. We find it most satisfactory 
to sell the crop to a reliable buyer for a stated price per bushel, allowing 
him to worry over the market changes, although this method has resulted 
in a loss for some years, yet by follownig it through a period of years it 
has proven much more profitable than any other ordinary form. of 
marketing. There is much of the game of chance in any form of market- 
ing and it requires good judgment. upon the part of the grower to enable 
him to always market to the best advantage. 

This leads us to consider the final point in successful peach produc- 
tion which is the man behind the proposition. With a lack of com- 
petence at this point there is very sure to be a complete failure. It 
requires vision, determination, grit, good judgment and real hard work 
in order to accomplish results in the business. To one who has these 
qualities and will acquaint himself with a knowledge of the essentials in 
the work, there are certainly splendid opportunities for realizing good 
profits in peach production. 
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GRAPES FOR PROFIT. 


MR. M. D. BUSKIRK, PAW PAW, MICH. 


What I mean by profit is not just wages for the labor actually per- 
formed. 

It is, at least, 6% on the investment; 10% for depreciation of the 
equipment,—wages for every hour expended—taxes, insurance against 
hail—and—something besides. 

A two weeks’ vacation for the grower and his family and some of the 
luxuries that the merchant, banker and manufacturer have. 

For instance, they get their milk in glass packages,—we get ours in a 
tin pail. 

They get their eggs from a patent cooler with all animal heat ex- 
tracted,—we get ours warm from the nest. And their large, red apples 
are all in the center of the barrel, just where we packed them, you know. 
You ask how this can be accomplished. 

By using good business judgment along the whole line, from the selec- 
tion of a location to the marketing of the finished product. 

I will treat the grape subject from five different essentials for profitable 
grape growing. Namely, location, acreage, cultivation, harvesting and 
marketing. 

Location is the foundation of the business. 

You would not expect to build a successful manufacturing business 
without a proper foundation for the factory. And you cannot make a 
success of grapes unless you have the right soil—which is not too heavy 
or too light. If it is too heavy it grows too much wood, and if it is too 
light it grows too few grapes. 

It should have the proper elevation and exposure. 

May frosts and October freezes must be eliminated as much as pos- 
sible or the seasons you get no grapes will eat all the profits of the 
good years. 

It must have a good elevation but not too rough or the problems of 
cultivation—spraying and harvesting will be too expensive. 

A north exposure is preferred, west next, then south and east. 

In this section the lake frontage is protected from most spring and 
fall frosts, but in the interior elevation is imperative to success. 

Too much stress cannot be placed on location if you are contemplating 
purchasing or setting a vineyard. 

Half of the failures are due to lack of judgment in location. 

Acreage is an important item in profit. The day of the small vine 
yard has passed. The grape berry moth, black rot, thrip and root worm 
haye or will put the three, five and seven-acre vineyard out of the profit 
class. Twenty acres is small enough vineyard to allow the proper equip- 
ment. 

The power sprayer that can do the business right is expensive but it is 
a positive necessity to a profitable crop. 
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A roomy packing house with plenty of packages is another expensive 
thing hard to avoid. 

The large vineyardist has many advantages in the help problem. 

The long job gets the pick of the labor, and good help is a great factor 
towards putting the balance on the right side of the ledger. 

Care is a big word when it comes to grapes. It has only four letters 
but it takes six months to spell it. 

Trimming eomes first and it does not make much difference what sys- 
tem you use, fan, umbrella or kniffin, just so you leave enough bearing 
wood and of the right kind, yet not too much. One, remember, is as 
bad as the other. 

From 50 to 60 buds is my plan, according to the size and vigor of the 
vine. 

Don’t have it done by the hundred if you can help it. 

Human nature is the same trimming grapes that it is in picking 
them by the basket, jerk them, yank them, slash them so as to make big 
wages. 

No matter if the extra 50 cents they make does cost the employer a 
#10 bill in September. What do they care for that? 

Trimming can make a difference of from one to 500 baskets to the 
acre any year. 

Tieing, I don’t care how you do this just so they stay up all summer. 
It is a great nuisance to have them in the way of cultivating and spray- 
ing. Tie them so they will stay tied and use good string. 

Now we are ready for the gang. Our tools are the single vineyard 
plow, the three-plow gang, reversible disc, grape hoe and spring tooth 
harrow. All are indispensable, could not get along without them, any 
one, unless it might be the dise and that is mighty handy at the right 
time. 

Gang the latter part of May and early June and keep well worked until 
August Ist, then quit. 

Don’t provoke too late a growth. The few weeds that will start after 
that are a benefit rather than a detriment. 

Now we are down to the most important part of the care of grapes, 
spraying, and it is a nasty job at the best. 

But the vineyardist that does not spray and spray properly is not or 
will not be in the profit list in Michigan. 

I know that spraying is not generally practiced in this section as 
it should be, but every day you put it off you are breeding a scab on 
your nose that will be mighty heard to soak off in the future, and copper 
sulphate and arsenate of lead are the only things to work it off with. 

You have got some root worm, plenty of grape berry moth, a little 
black rot, downy mildew some seasons and all the thrip you need. 

I said, the most important thing about raising grapes is the spraying, 
and, the most important thing about spraying is the man, then the ma- 
chine, method and mixture. I said the most important thing about 
spraying was the man. On his gumption or judgment depends the suc- 
cess or failure of the fruit crop. He must determine the proper time; 
have the machine pulled out of the fence corner and the leaves and frozen 
apples dug out of the tank and a patch put on the pump where the frost 
has broken it for lack of proper drainage last season. He must get 
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some new barrels; the last year’s ones have dried up and blown off 
the platform; find the spray rod that he used for a handle to the apple 
picker last fall. You see, must be seen to by the man behind the gun, 
for when the time and the weather are right minutes mean dimes and 
days mean dollars. 

I don’t want you to think I am giving vou any forced advertising dope 
for I am not, but if I am to do you any good I must tell you what I 
do and let you glean from it what seems good to you. 

I use a steamer of my own make. I am not going to say that steam is 
the only power to spray with but I will say that it suits me best, and no 
machine that will not handle seven nozzles at 200 pounds or better is 
right to spray with for profit, and that takes a machine with ginger in 
it. 

None of your one-horse powers or vour juniors for spraying. It needs 
a senior, a regular old dad, with at least three horsepower in him. 

Now you have the power let us look at the method. 

This is my spray rod. It is my invention on which I hold a patent. 
I will show you its advantages for spraying grapes and row fruit. So 
far all is well, but if the mixture is wrong all is wrong—4-4-50 with 
one pound of vrealand dry arsenate of lead and 14 pound arsenate of 
soda makes a 50-gallon mixture. Dilute the copper sulphate in 25 gal- 
lons of water and the 4 pounds of lime the same and combine them in 
the trough that runs to the spray tank. 

The man that tries to make bordeaux combining them in his spray tank 
is like the fellow who buys a one-horse engine to do three-horse work. 
He loses, both in time and efficiency. 

I was requested by the Secretary, Mr. Smythe, to make especial men- 
tion of the grape pests and I will treat them in the order that their 
merit—or demerit—deserves. In and around Benton Harbor, I under- 
stand, the root worm heads the list. 

When he is in the beetle stage he is a dirty brown color, shaped like an 
adult potato bug, only about one-half the size. His presence is easily 
detected by the lacework that he makes of the leaves, eating out the 
pulp of the leaf, leaving the rib or skeleton. 

The root worm appears on the vines in the Chautauqua belt about the 
20th of June and is all out by the 1st of July usually. 

The damage to the foliage by the beetle is very slight compared with 
the damage done the roots when he is in the grub form. 

The females commence depositing their eggs about the Ist of July, 
under the bark of the main stalk usually. 

They are of a yellowish white color and a trifle more than a thirty- 
second of an inch long and hatch in from one to two weeks, according to 
the weather. 

They soon find their way into the ground and feed and fatten on 
the vitals of the grape, its roots. This I know is a very brief history of 
the root worm and his work and it is much easier for me to tell you 
about him and his work than it is for you to get rid of him. 

3ut in this case, as in all nature, it will be the survival of the fit- 
test, you or the root worm. 

There are three ways to keep him in check. One is by plowing and 
harrowing when he is in pupae state. This breaks open the pupae cells 
and exposes him to the sun and air which is sure death. 
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The trouble with this method is, that many enter the pupae state 
deeper than can be plowed without tearing out the vines. 

So spraying is the only method to be relied on to keep the root worm 
in check. 

He refuses to eat arsenate of lead when mixed with bordeaux and if 
the vines are thoroughly covered with bordeaux he takes to his 
wings and finds some vineyard that is not sprayed with bordeaux. 

This is a driving-off process rather than a killing but I veritably be- 
lieve that a vineyard thoroughly sprayed three times in June with bor- 
deaux and lead will not be seriously damaged by root worms. 

But—if you have got him bad and must kill him, use 6 pounds ar- 
senate of lead, 2 gallons of cheap molasses and 100 gallons of water. 
Spray the 25th of June and every time it rains until the 10th of July and 
you will get nearly every beetle the first season. 

The same treatment that will destroy the root worm will hold the 
grape berry moth in check, only spray earlier. 

Bordeaux will destroy the black rot fungus if properly applied, also 
the downy mildew but the thrip or leaf hopper i is a different proposition. 
In the Chautauqua belt the leaf hopper some seasons does great dam- 
age. Many vineyards have been nearly ruined by them. 

They are immune to all forms of poison, nothing but contact sprays will 
have any effect and that must be applied just after the first brood is 
hatched to be effective, as they must be hit before their wings are grown. 

Then the gentleman inhabits the under side of the leaf near the center 
of the vine and he is hard to get. 

The spray to use is, black leaf 40 or nicotine. Soapsuds or kerosene 
emulsion will destroy most of them. Look out for them next season. I 
hever saw so many go into winter quarters as I did last October and 
so far the winter has been very favorable for them. The damage done 
by the hopper depends very much upon the season. Dry, hot weather 
they flourish but wet summers reduce their numbers materially. 

Harvesting—This is the goal which we have been striving for all 
summer, but don’t be in too big a hurry about it. Don’t commence until 
the grapes are ripe enough so you can eat them yourself. 

This is the best test I know of. Remember, that green grapes leave 
a bad taste in the consumer’s mouth when you want a more-ish taste. 

Thousands of good customers are driven out of the market every year 
by green fruit, and all Michigan is cursed for its product. 

We pick our fruit in trays or carriers that hold about two baskets of 
packed fruit and we are extremely careful about the picking and the 
handling that the berries are not cracked. 

Then they are taken to the packing house and wilted from 24 to 48 
hours before packing. The object in wilting is that we get the full eight 
pounds in our basket without crushing and then they carry much better 
and are full at destination. 

Again, in our case, we have 65 acres to handle and must improve every 
minute, so by using about 1,500 carriers we have a day’s packing ahead 
and in case of rain our packers keep to work and have but very little 
lost time. 

We very frequently have a car of grapes in our house unpacked in 
trays and often a car of packed fruit, too. 

Packing—Here is the supreme test of your manhood, 
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We will suppose you have done everything right to date—why not 
finish right. Did you ever stop to think that you could lie a thousand 
times a day with a rubber stamp, if you pack that many baskets and 
they are not what your stamp says they are. Getting money under false 
pretenses is a serious charge, but, for instance, here is my package. I 
have dyed the handle red and I say on the label, “Fancy Table Grapes.” 
If they are not,—and you should buy a basket and pay a fancy price— 
I would get a few cents of your money under false pretense. Did you 
ever buy a snide package? I have and you have and you know how the 
fellow feels who buys one of yours, if you put one up. And that fellow 
is one of the million customers that makes your vineyard a profit or 
a debit proposition. How many of us have tunked the old goose on the 
head that laid the golden egg? 

We instruct our packers to never put anything in a red-handled 
basket that would make that label a falsifier and we endeavor to see 
that they follow our instructions. We never put a broken handle in our 
car. Not even a basket with a flapping label. Try treating the other 
fellow fair and see if he does not give you better treatment. Out of 
nearly 100 cars that we have put on the market in the last five years we 
have never received a complaint of quality or packing. 

We have had several cars go to Boise City, Idaho, and three to Seattle, 
Washington. 

On the contrary, we have received many letters from entire strangers 
commending our pack. One that is fresh in my memory, from a lady in 
Chicago, to the effect that she was glad to find a basket of grapes that 
they could rely upon and she hoped that we would make it possible in 
the future to get the red handled basket. This sounds like brag but it 
is not. It is our religion and I believe that the future of the grape busi- 
ness of Michigan depends on better packing. 

Marketinge—The marketing problem is in exact proportion to the pains 
you have taken in care, culture and packing. Good goods are easily sold. 
We have sold some of our grapes through both the Fruit Growers Union 
of Paw Paw and the Fruit Growers Exchange of Lawton, and a part 
direct ourselves, but the price is always agreed upon before car is moved. 
That is, if we have a car to offer we say to the manager of the Union or 
Ixchange: I will have a car of “Red Handle” grapes today. See what 
you can do! If the price suits, the shipment is made. If not it is held 
over or sold direct. We have some selling ideas that we shall put into 
practice this coming season, if we are favored with a crop. 

I will say in conclusion that the association idea is correct. 

It is the only solution of the selling problem, but as it now stands 
it is mighty crude. 

Seven or eight associations in Southern Michigan, with practically 
no co-operation between them. 

Hach manager thinks he is endowed by the Divine Creator with infinite 
wisdom like Moses to lead the poor grape growers out of the wildermess 
and at the same time save for himself a nice salvage out of the wreck 

caused by the blind snags in the paths of the other associations. 

The managers are like politicians—they never do much for you, the 
dear people, until you make them. But don’t use a crooked stick to make 
them walk straight with. 


Women paid same wages as men. J. C. Johnston Farm, Kibbie, Mich. 


Blossom Time. Apple Trees (Sod mulch) Ballard Orchard. Niles, Mich. 
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THE SOD MULCH ORCHARD. 


MR. RALPH BALLARD, NILES, MICH. 


There has been so much misunderstanding of this term that perhaps it 
would be well, at first, to get a clear idea of just what is meant by it. 

Fifteen or more years ago a man named Grant Hitchings, living near 
Syracuse, New York, awakened much interest among fruit growers by 
his (then new) system of orchard management which he called sod 
mulch. 

By this system the orchard is seeded to grass as soon as planted or 
even before, and it is never plowed thereafter. The only care consists in 
mowing the grass once or twice during the growing season, throw- 
ing it up around the trees as a mulch until the young trees get well 
started, after which it is allowed to lie where it falls. 

This is the real sod mulch system which has made Mr. Hitchings’ 
orchard so famous, he having been awarded more prizes in the last 
fifteen years on apples from his orchard, than have been awarded to any 
other orchard in the Empire State, the greatest apple growing state in 
the Union. 

The Geneva, N. Y., Experiment Station has been carrying on com- 
parative experiments with sod mulch and cultivation in the Hitchings’ 
and also in the Auchter orchards, covering a period of ten years. We 
will refer to this experiment from time to time. 

At the same time the Hitchings’ orchard was attracting attention in 
New York, Mr. F. P. Vergon, of Delaware County, Ohio, was creating a 
stir among Ohio growers by his method of orchard management which 
was identical with the Hitchings method, only he went a step farther, 
and, instead of relying entirely on the grass grown on the land, made 
use of a supplemental mulch of straw or other litter around the trees, 
allowing the grass to lie where it fell when cut. This is the method we 
have used in our orchards for the last nine or ten years. 

We have three blocks of Duchess apples designated as No. 1, No. 2, 
and No. 3 respectively. All are situated on rough, hilly land, which is 
glacial drift soil varying in composition from heavy clay to gravel and 
sand. 

At the time we began mulching, No. 1 was in sod and had been for 
twenty or more years, but during that time more or less hay had been 
removed and the balance of the time the land had been pastured, so 
that the soil was hard and dry and deficient in humus. The trees in 
this two-acre plot are now forty-nine years old. No. 2, a three-and-a-half- 
acre plot was fifteen years old and cultivated without cover crops except 
weeds, which make a poor crop, but better than none. It had been 
planted on land that had been in apples for twenty years or more. The 
old trees had died and been removed and after two or three years of 
farm crop the land was again set to apples. 

No. 3 was six years old when we began mulching and an attempt had 
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been made to cultivate it, with the result that the steep hillsides were 
badly washed. This plot contains two and a half acres. 

The trees in all three orchards were unhealthy and weak in appear- 
ance, made little growth, bore irregularly and it was apparent that some- 
thing must be done if we were to stay in the apple business. 

A talk by Prof. Green, of Ohio, at the State Horticultural meeting in 
1904 gave us the idea, and orchards No. 2 and No. 3 were seeded to 
timothy and clover. No. 1 was left in blue grass sod, but pasturing was 
discontinued, and an occasional coat of barnyard manure was given all 
of them until they were on their feet again. 

Now the only care they receive is to mulch Nos. 2 and 8 with straw or 
other litter out as far as the limbs reach or a little farther, and the 
grass is clipped once a year before it goes to seed, seed production draw- 
ing heavily on the soil moisture which we wish to preserve for the grow- 
ing apples. We calculate to clip the grass rather early, before the apples 
hegin to use great quantities of moisture, while there is still plenty of 
moisture in the ground from the spring rains. The grass being allowed 
to lie where it falls aids materially as a mulch in conserving this mois- 
ture which is so necessary to growing fruit of any sort. 

In No. 1 the grass is not even clipped, but blue grass is an early 
maturing grass and dies down early enough so it does not act asa robber 
at the time the apples are growing rapidly. 

This is an important point in sod culture. We should try to use early 
maturing grasses and those that will produce a good crop of hay to 
return to the soil as humus. Clover and timothy are good if cut early. 
The clover being a biennial does not last long, but we find it self-sows 
when in a favorable year there is a second crop, so there is apt to be 
quite a bit of it all the while. Orchard grass is good and we have 
used a little alfalfa in the mixture. Alfalfa would not do as a crop, 
however, as it is too rank a grower, producing several crops a year and 
removing vast quantities of water from the soil, but it has the good 
points of being a nitrogen gatherer and of rooting very deeply, bringing 
fertility from below to the surface where it is available for the produc- 
tion of apples. 

The profitable production of apples depends on several essential 
factors. 

We must have a good, healthy tree, with abundant foliage to elaborate 
the materials taken up by the roots and make it available in the growth 
of plant and fruit. The root system must be vigorous and have an 
abundant supply of the necessary plant foods within reach in the soil. 

The soil, in order that it may give up these plant foods in sufficient 
quantities, must contain a plentiful supply of humus, which is not only 
a plant food in itself but also helps to make the plant food in the soil 
available. Humus also renders the soil capable of holding a plentiful 
supply of air and water which are the two most essential factors in the 
life of a plant. More and more we are coming to find out that air and 
water in unstinted quantities have more to do with the production of a 
plentiful supply of fruit than anything else. 

There are but two ways of obtaining these conditions. First, by cul- 
tivation with cover crops. Then, often the cover crop fails us and we 
go backward instead of forward. Second, by sod mulch, under which 
the cover crop is always present, the soil always full of humus, and an 
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ideal condition for retaining an abundant supply of water, air and 
nourishment at all times. 


In our own experience the results with these blocks of Duchess are 
a good illustration of what sod mulch will do. From weakly, yellow trees 
bearing irregular crops of apples deficient in size and color they have 
oradually become healthy and robust, the leaves are abundant and a 
rich green in color, the annual erowth from one to two or more feet, 
while bearing heavy crops of apples large and of splendid appearance 
in both size and color. The orchards are easy to care for and we can 
work in them at any time. It is never too wet, never muddy or dusty 
and the appearance is always neat and pleasant to look at. 


Some say sod mulch apples are small, but this is not so in our orchard, 
for even as dry as it was last summer, when our trees matured the 
largest crop of their lives, the size was above the average and many 
commented upon it. 


In the experiments in the Hitchings’ orchard in New York, Prof. 
Hedrick says there was no apparent difference in size of fruit between 
sod mulch and cultivation, and in yield, four varieties of apples in a 
ten-year experiment on trees ten years old to start with, the average 
per tree per year under sod mulch was nearly four bushels, while the 
average on the cultivated portion was a little over three. 

As far as color of fruit is concerned it is conceded by all that sod mulch 
apples are much better colored and this is what we all want—big, red 
apples. 

With us a very important advantage of sod mulch is in the high 
quality of the drop, or windfall fruit. Especially in a straw mulched 
orchard is this noticeable, the drops being so slightly injured as to be 
practically all salable and they are always free from mud or dust. Often 
our windfalls have more than paid the entire cost of picking and market- 
ing the balance of the crop. 

Perhaps the record of the yield of these Duchess orchards may be of 
interest, and they are given herewith. They show considerable regularity 
in bearing, a point in which sod mulch has the advantage over cultiva- 
tion, a greater tendency toward annual cropping. Trees in sod will 
come into bearing, as a rule, earlier than under cultivation. 

That the quality was good is evidenced by the fact that the average 
price per bushel for the eleven years, and this included all the grades,— 
No. 1, No. 2 and windfalls—was seventy cents a bushel net. This did 
not allow for cost of production, but all expenses for picking, packing, 
marketing and packages, etc., were taken out. 

One idea that many have, and it is a mistaken one, is that the tendency 
of cultivation is to force the root system lower where there is more 
fertility and less danger from extremes of heat and cold and drouth, and 
that the sod mulch has a tendency in directly the opposite direction. 
The Ohio Experiment Station made some interesting investigations 
along this line, and they found there was remarkably little difference 
between the two methods; almost the entire feeding root system being 
in the top six inches of soil. Under cultivation few feeders were below 
this in the hard, unworked soil below the plow, and almost all the tiny 
feeders were forced to the surface of the soil, so that with the annual 
plowing the entire system was sheared off but without any apparent 
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injury to the tree, which quickly formed an entirely new set of feeding 
rootlets to take its place. 

With the mulch system, the feeding rootlets were almost all in the 
top two inches of soil, and, where mulched with straw, there were, at 
certain times of year, quantities of them clear up in the mulch. These, 
at dry times, or during the winter, were often killed, but, as in the case 
of cultivation, with no apparent damage to the tree. 

The root system in mulch was apparently larger, probably because it 
was undisturbed by plowing. 

Now, how does sod mulch compare with cultivation in cost? A 
difficult question, as so much depends upon conditions. 

In the Auchter orchard in Prof. Hedricks’ experiment, the cost of 
clipping the grass, the only expense on the sod portions, was eighty 
cents an acre, but this was a level orchard and easy to work. Cultiva- 
tion was $3.92 per acre. 

In the Hitchins’ orchard, which was hilly, the cost of clipping was 
seventy-five cents, and the cost of cultivation was sixteen dollars and 
twenty-eight cents an acre. 

It is a difficult matter to come at the cost in our straw mulched 
orchard, for we have used straw and litter, leaves and rakings from 
the farm, hauled at any time we felt like it. Most of the mulch has been 
supplied from wet straw, which was paid for at paper mill prices, three 
or four dollars a ton, and docked what we considered was equal to the 
water contained it. As nearly as we can come at it, the average for ten 
years has been about ten dollars an acre, and an average of three tons 
of dry straw per acre was applied during that period of years, per year. 

This would, apparently, make the cost of this form of management 
greater than any other, except cultivation, in the Hitchings’ orchard, 
for we must add seventy -five cents for clipping, making $10.75 per acre. 
There is, however, another point to consider in this connection, and that 
is the fertilizer value of the straw. 

Wheat straw, according to most analyses contains 11.8% nitrogen, 
2.4% phosphate, and 10.1 % potash, per ton of straw, worth about 
iwo dollars and forty cents. Or, counting three tons per acre, seven dol- 
lars and twenty cents’ worth that should ‘be deducted from the $10.75 per 
acre, which would leave $3.55 per acre 

It is interesting to note that the fertilizer value of the straw almost 
balances the amount taken from the soil by a good crop. For instance, 
Prof. Huston says a thirty-year-old orchard would take from the soil 
about 50% nitrogen, 14% phosphate, and 55% potash to perfect 
a good crop of fruit, leaves and wood. 

As old an orchard as that would take close to five tons of straw to 
muleh it, which would contain 59% nitrogen, 12% phosphate, and 
50.5% potash, and this in the most available form of plant food. 

The object in fertilizing a sod mulch orchard should be to stimulate 
the growth of grass and so indirectly affect the tree. 

Clover and timothy hay in an orchard that will cut a ton of dry hay 
per acre, will return something like 33% nitrogen, 9% phosphate, 
and 31% potash; June grass, 38% nitrogen, 5% phosphate, and 44% 
potash. 

As satisfactory as sod mulch has proved with us, it would not show 
good judgment to advocate its use under all conditions. If an orchardist 


Good and Bad Pruning on the same limb. 


Possible to repair it by bolting the limbs together and 
covering with wax. 


19 year old Baldwin Apple Tree 
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is obtaining good results from cultivation, he should by all means con- 
tinue in that line unless he knows that a change will help him. With 
many the mulch system would be impracticable because of lack of 
mulching material. However, it may be called the most flexible system 
we have, for some variation of it will fit almost any conditions. 

There are thousands of acres of hilly land, ideal fruit land, that can 
be farmed to advantage by this system and no other. 

For the dairyman and general farmer it is the ideal way for it enables 
him to do his mulching at any time during the winter, thus allowing 
him freedom in the spring to attend to his other work. 

If, for any reason you are dissatisfied with results under the present 
system, try sod mulch, in a moderate way at first, until you are sure you 
are right, and then go ahead. 


| Bushels, Bushels, Bushels, 

Year. | No. 1 orchard. | No. 2 orchard, | No. 3 orchard. Total. 

| 2 acres. 34 acres. 24 acres. 8 acres. 
ROQSHIT arene Sree CML ne teh Pee | 1,014 SOM Mee anise 1,094 
USD es Bn ean eae Poe ane en | 62 302 9 3 
QO Orem anya cies Acs bene char eleven retee cine | 191 387 42 620 
TODOS Shay actin Cares operas tiaer abare nen ie 461 446 68 975 
OO Tree hee arte ee eRe khan ore EWI GAIA Etragee ens ane laiaeniede Seracen 1,426 
NOOSE RAE Rare Mats Sees, Sethe boty witien | 1,314 601 60 1,975 
OO Eas cece caren rac ye Me a tere i Nera 2,100 400 78 2,578 
LOD es Sole tenga Ree Sen CIS Oe aS Ee || 683 486 162 1,331 
LIQ) T Ly Se gla riety MIE ie ete eae ica ee ee 1,449 1,939 697 4,085 
LOL De eA i.g6 re We RN cy 2 he 25 9 36 
IG 3 aS Ae eerie eae | 1,500 2,100 900 4,500 
| = 
ab alate Pris ees as cee thal Seo). 10,425 | 6,750 2,018 19,193 
Average per acre per year........... 474 | 175 81 218 


Average price received for all grades, No. 1, No. 2 and windfalls, picking, packing, marketing and 
packages deducted—70 cents. 


MY EXPERIENCE AND RESULTS IN RECLAIMING OLD APPLE 
ORCHARDS. 


FRANK H. LATTIN, M. D., ALBION, N. Y. 


Mr. President, Members of the Michigan State Horticultural Society : 


Hundreds of old orchards have been reclaimed, renovated and rejuven- 
ated in all parts of the United States during the past few years, and so 
many talks have been given and articles written on the subject that I 
can add nothing new to that which has already been told. Others in 
both the States of New York and Michigan have met with not only 
equal, but greater success. 

My home is and always has been in the little county of Orleans, in the 
State of New York, which produces more apples and has a greater acre- 
age of apple orchards to the square mile than any other county in the 
world. 


. 
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A section 29 miles long and 10 miles wide, comprising the northern 
three-quarters of our county with Lake Ontario for its northern 
boundary, has for the past two season produced more apples of winter 
commercial varieties than any State in the Union, except Missouri. Michi- 
gan, Virginia and Illinois, while it nearly or quite equals, if not sur- 
passed the latter three. 

As a paternal heritage I have always been more or less interested in 
fruit growing, but my business was formerly such that it has been only 
within recent years that I was able to give it any attention, and the 
status of the fruit growing industry during the early ’90’s was in such a 
deplorable condition that there was no incentive to go into it as a busi- 
ness proposition. Since 1900 I have been actively engaged in the prac- 
tice of medicine. The rides or drives necessitated in the following of my 
professional work, cover the central part of Orleans and, at least two 
or three times during a year, I traverse every road in three of the prin- 
cipal apple growing towns of the county. My daily observations con- 
firmed the fact that the four great factors for the successful growing 
of apples were pruning, tillage, spraying and fertilization, and to the 
greater extent all four factors were carried out the greater the results, 
and that the most successful of our fruit growers were very thorough 
in carrying out all of them, and that their successes was in direct propor- 
tion to the extent and thoroughness in which they had carried out all 
four. 

My faith in these early observations was unbounded and the disappoint- 
ment would have been very great, indeed, had not the first practical ap- 
plication of them in 1903 met with success. Since that time hundreds 
of orchards have been annually visited or observed throughout western 
New York. Over 3,000 trees have been either partially or wholly re- 
claimed. Let this experience be worth what it may, in my opinion the 
secret of successful management and reclaiming of orchards was given 
in a nutshell by Professors Craig and Warren after the most careful 
study of over one thousand orchards in Wayne and Orleans counties, 
as follows: 

“Tillage, fertilization, pruning and spraying are the chief factors that 
enter into good care of an orchard. One or more of these may some- 
times be omitted or poorly done without any serious results. To some 
extent tillage may replace fertilization or vice versa. <A thrifty orchard 
may resist the attacks of disease. Some years there are few insects or 
fungi, so that spraying is not so much needed. A farmer frequently 
gets good results from some one of these factors and becomes so im- 
pressed with its importance that he makes a hobby of it to the exclu- 
sion of all he others. But the most successful apple-grower is the man 
who keeps a proper balance between all four agencies and does not ex- 
pect good care in one respect to make up for neglect in other ways.” 
To this add “thinning” and a better or more practical epitome of the 
subject would be hard to find. 

In order to give weight to what I consider the proper management of 
orchards and to add assurance that the same is based upon “neither 
assumption, guesswork nor hypothesis,” I give the results from every 
Orleans county orchard which has come under my care for a period of 
five years or over since 1903. Better results have been obtained by many 
of our fruit growers; by some double those of my own. These orchards 
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have, as a rule, not previously been recognized as desirable ones. The 
results, however, have been most satisfactory for, owing to my other 
duties, the personal attention I have been able to devote to them has 
necessarily been quite limited. 

My tabulated report for the Orleans county orchards only include to 
1911, as three of the orchards passed from my care at that time, and in 
1912 my entire time owing to he bumper crop, was taken up by my 
Oswego county proposition and no records were retained. 


SOME ORLEANS COUNTY ORCHARDS. 


Orchard No. 1 contains 100 trees, set in 1876, of the following varie- 
ties: 30 Baldwins, 40 Hubbardston, 7 Kings, 12 fall varieties and 11 
assorted winter varieties. Soil ranging from clay to sandy loam. I pur- 
chased this orchard in the spring of 1903; it had previously received 
fairly good care and was recognized locally as a good orchard. Pruning 
in previous years had been partially, but intelligently, performed. Till- 
age, had been cropped annually since planting. Fertilization, occasional 
applications of barnyard manure had been given it. Spraying; had been 
neglected. The yield of fruit for the previous years had been about 100 
barrels annually. Since 1903 the annual yield has been as follows: 


1903—287 barrels. 1908—335 barrels. 
1904—460 barrels. 1909—353. barrels. 
1905—206 barrels. 1910—235 barrels. 
1906—323 barrels. 1911—494 barrels. 


1907—340 barrels. 


997 


making a nine-year average of 337 barrels. The annual receipts have 
averaged $758.36. The 1912 crop exceeded the nine-year average, and 
receipts equally the same. 1913—349 barrels. Receipts for barreled 
stock $1,109.50; evaporator stock or culls, $95.60; total $1,205.10. 
I might mention in this connection that in 1907, and again in 1913, the 
fruit on the 40 Hubbardston trees, a single acre, was sold from the 
orchard for $800.00, and that in 1911 the yield from the same trees ex- 
ceeded 1,000 bushels, but were so badly damaged by hail that it was ad- 
visable to sell in bulk to a local canning factory at 40¢ per bushel. 
Orchard No. 2, contains 200 trees, about 50 years old, of the following 
varieties: 60 Baldwin, 60 Russett, 30 Greening, 10 King, 10 Tallman 
Sweet, 5 Northern Spy, 15 fall varieties and 10 winter assorted. This 
orchard came only under my eare in the spring of 1903, and had previous- 
ly received fairly good care. The orchard was recognized locally as only 
a fair one; the soil varied from a light sand to a clay loam, at least 
25% of the original planting having been killed from lack of proper 
drainage. For several years previous the returns from this orchard had 
averaged about $300 per annum. That is, when the fruit was cheap the 
crop was such that the gross returns were about that amount, and when 
high -it was about the same. The fruit of this orchard harvested and 
marketed since coming into my possession, has been as follows: 


1903—451 barrels. 1908—500 barrels. 
1904—495 barrels. 1909—552 barrels. 
1905—477 barrels. 1910—360 barrels. 
1906—468 barrels. 1911—711 barrels. 


1907—493 barrels. 
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a nine-year average of 488 barrels. The annual gross receipts have aver- 
aged $1,102.98. 

This orchard passed, not only from my supervision, but proper care, 
in 1911, and retrogression began at once, although the 1912 crop ex- 
ceeded in quantity and equaled the receipts of the nine-year average. In 
1915, however, had the former treatment of 1903 to 1911 been followed, 
the crop would have exceeded the average and the returns been fully 
$500.00 above the same, while the actual ones were not one-half the 
average either in quantity or receipts. Its present owner has, however, 
seen a “Great light” and am glad to say that during the past November 
and December the orchard has been plowed and covered with a good 
coat of stable manure. 

Orchard No. 3, contains 160 trees, was about 40 years of age, and con- 
sists of the following varieties: 60 Baldwin, 15 Greening, 25 Russett, 
20 Hubbardston, 10 Northern Spy, 10 Twenty Ounce, and 20 assorted 
varieties; soil shallow, stony loam with clay sub-soil. This orchard 
came into my possession late in the fall of 1905. My men were imme- 
diately set at work, and it was thoroughly pruned and ploughed during 
the month of November that year. During the eight years prior to 1905, 
it had produced one fair crop, one half-crop; two crops of 100 barrels 
and three or four years practically nothing, not exceeding for the entire 
eight years, an annual crop of over 125 barrels. The farm was regarded 
as of little value and its tenants had barely made a livelihood. The 
orchard however, was a fair one and only required a chance to make 
good returns. I have marketed from this orchard as follows: 


1906—412 barrels. 1909—490 barrels. 
1907—4438 barrels. 1910—375 barrels. 
1908—400 barrels. 1911—-348 barrels. 


a six-year average of 411 barrels. The annual receipts have averaged 
$1,041.28. 

Crop for 1912, exceeded the average and receipts equalled the same. 
1918—407 barrels. Receipts, barreled stock $1,421.50; bulk stock $193.87 
total, $1,625.37. I might add that the 1918 crop would have been fully 
500 barrels had not nearly 300 bushels of Hubbardstons dropped and 
were drawn to evaporator. 

Orchard No. 4, coutains 130 trees, perhaps 60 or more years old and 
consists of the following varieties: 25 Greening, 35 Baldwin, 35 Russett, 
6 Northern Spy, 15 fall varieties and 14 assorted winter varieties. Soil 
sandy loam; drainage good. In order to purchase Orchard No. 3 I was 
forced to lease for a term of five years, the farm upon which this orchard 
was located. The prospect of every reclaiming or renovating it so as 
to be profitable was not at all promising. Indeed, it was questionable 
whether I could ever get any fruit from it. The orchard had, practically, 
been abandoned and its only recognized value locally, was the amount of 
stove wood it contained. Before properly breaking it up it was necessary 
to grub and bushook the entire orchard to rid it of the blackberry 
bushes, sumae and other growth which completely covered the ground. 
In fact, there seemed to be more truth than poetry in the advice 
one of my neighbors gave me at the time we were clearing the ground 
preparatory to ploughing. “Well, Doctor,’ he remarked, “it is none of 
my business what you do with your money, but take my advice, cut 
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down the apple trees for firewood and raise blackberries—the financial 
returns will surely be greater.” The number of large old broken-down 
limbs was so great that, to work the teams in the orchard, it took two 
good active men two days with a cross-cut saw to drop them to the 
round in order that they might be removed so that the team could work 
beneath the trees. This orchard was “broke-up” or ploughed in Novem- 
ber, 1905, and was thoroughly, and apparently to others, recklessly prun- 
ed the following winter. The pruning expense alone ranged from 50e 
to $1.00 per tree. The crop from this orchard during the previous five 
years totaled less than 300 barrels. I have marketed fruit from this 
orchard as follows: 


1906—369 barrels. 1909—507 barrels. 
1907—427 barrels. 1910—275 barrels. 
1908—300 barrels. 1911—376 barrels. 


six-year average of 376 barrels. The annual returns have averaged 
$096 52. This orchard passed from my care in 1911, and the care it 
has since received has been ordinary with results in proportion. 

It might be of interest to state that the resultant success following 
the reclamation of this old orchard was a big prop back of the faith 
with which some of our most unpromising Oswego county propositions 
were tackled. 

Orchard No. 5 contains 120 trees, about 45 years old and consists of 
the following varieties: 80 Baldwins, 25 Russett, 10 Greening, and 5 
other varieties. This orchard is located across the road from Orchard No. 
3. Soil stony clay loam, with good drainage. While working in the 
latter during the fall of 1905 and spring of 1906 the owner had at various 
times endeavored to induce me to take charge of this one and finally 
in May, 1906, at the time the blossom buds were showing pink he offered 
to give me a five year lease and furnish stable manure for its immediate 
covering (of which there was a year’s supply in his barnyard) at an an- 
nual rental of $100.00. This I accepted. The land on which this orchard 
had been set was ideal for orchard purposes, but the orchard itself had 
been neglected and the land used for pasturing cattle and other stock 
and was nearly ruined. The total returns for the three years previous 
had been less then 100 barrels of fruit. The Baldwin trees, in particular, 
were in such a bad-condition that all of the large lower limbs were 
dead and had to be removed. I have marketed fruit from this orchard 
as follows: 


1906—311 barrels. 1909—191 barrels. 
1907—232 barrels. 1910—550 barrels. 
1908—600 barrels. 


a five-year average of 377 barrels. The average annual returns have been 
$951.60. This orchard passed from my care in 1910 to that of a tenant 
who had been in my employ for a number of years—the previous treat- 
ment was continued with results equal to those of the past, in fact the 
crop of 1912 was the best in both quality and quantity this orchard ever 
produced, and for that season was recognized as one of the blue ribbon 
ones of our county. 

The average annual yield per acre from all of my Orleans county apple 
orchards has been 117 barrels; the average annual returns per acre for 
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the series of years $326.00; the average annual returns per tree $8.15; 
average annual net profit per acre has been in round numbers, approxi- 
mately $150.00. 

It might be well to mention the fact that the proceeds from the sale 
of the fruit would have been considerably increased had I not possessed 
the faculty of, at least a portion of the time, selling on the low market; 
that is, selling from the orchard in the fall, when apples in storage sold 
for high prices in the spring and vice versa. The average price per barrel 
realized from the sale was $2.47 and that the average price for the culls 
was 23c¢ per bushel. 

The annual average yield of these same orchards for the five years 
preceding their coming under my care was about 27 barrels per acre— 
cash returns per acre, including culls, about $60.00; average returns per 
tree $1.50. 

In these averages the crops of 1912 and 1913 were not computed, as 
only orchards No. 1 and No. 3 are the only ones remaining in my pos- 
session. My 1912 crop was sold however at $2.25 per barrel; culls at 10¢ 
per bushel. 1918 crop at $3.35 per barrel, and culls at 30c¢ per bushel. 

We discovered our original Oswego county orchard in October (pre- 
sumably the 12th), 1907, and during he last week of the following April 
began reclamation of one of the toughest propositions in that line ever 
tackled—a wilderness of brush and neglect—a genuine abandoned farm, 
and that too in the famous western New York fruit belt, with soil and 
natural conditions equal to the best. We have since revived over 2,000 
old Oswego county apple trees. Our work has invariably met with the 
same success, proportionately at least, as that in Orleans county. 

We will briefly mention two of our Oswego county propositions: 

Orchard “D” contains 230 trees about 45 years old, set 40 feet apart, 
of the following varieties: 115 Greenings, 95 Baldwins, 10 Kings, 10 
toxbury Russet. Soil stony, gravelly, clay loam. This orchard was 
previously used for pasture and had produced little or no fruit during 
the preceding five years—actual crop for 1910 was less than 50 bushels 
of cider apples: the previous owner for 18 years assured me that about 
once in seven years the orchard had a fair crop, except the west half, 
which never produced any fruit. After purchasing, a local fruit grower 
and produce dealer encouragingly informed me, “that apples could be 
more quickly grown on fence stakes.” This orchard was perhaps below 
the average of over 50 acres of neglected ones within a radius of one- 
half mile. From previous experience, however, it looked like a good 
proposition two or three years hence at least, if properly handled. 

The trees while containing much dead brush were actually growing an 
inch or two of new wood annually. It came into my possession Novem- 
ber Ist, 1910; was ploughed during that month, but froze up solid be- 
fore the furrows could either be rolled or leveled with a drag—was man- 
ured thoroughly with 500 Ibs. of well rotted stable manure per tree dur- 
ing the winter and spring of 1910 and 1911—an additional 200 lbs. of 
Wool Waste Fertilizer was applied per tree in the spring of 1911. 

During the month of December, 1910, it was severely pruned, and per- 
haps for the following six or seven months this pruning was even more 
severely criticized. While this pruning was very conservative from a 
standpoint of thoroughness and the future good of the orchard, I was con- 
fidentially advised a number of times that the orchard had been damaged 
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all the way from $1,000 to entire ruination. Sprayed properly and 
thoroughly five times during the season. Harrowed every week or ten 
days until July 15th, followed by a cover crop of rag weed. 

In October we harvested from less than 150 of the trees from this 
worthless (?) orchard over 950 barrels of apples—as fine as we ever 
grew. In 1912 this orchard was visited by one of the worst infestations 
of the aphis I ever witnessed, completely covering the entire tree, not 
only ruining a fine crop of not less than 1,500 barrels of fruit, but also 
weakened or destroyed many fruit buds then forming for the crop of 
1913. During August we had a large percentage of this aphis stunted 
fruit picked as an experiment to see if it would help out the fruits select- 
ed to remain, and about Nov. 1st, we packed 300 barrels of good seconds 
and shipped two carloads of minature Baldwins (1 to 2 in.) to the 
Vinegar Works. 

Nineteen hundred thirteen in addition to the aphis in 1912 crippling 
of a prospective crop for this season—a freeze with continued low tem- 
perature wiped out a good Baldwin bloom—from the Greenings and 
Kings however we put up 500 barrels of good fruit. 

Orchard EX. Consists of 125 trees about 45 years old. The varieties are 
about one-half Rhode Island Greening, one-third Baldwin and five trees 
of each Northern Spy, Roxbury Russett, Yellow Bellflower and Esopus 
Spitzenburg. This orchard was on an “abandoned farm,” of 50 acres. 
the buildings on which with an outlay of $100.00 could not be replaced 
for $1,000.00—25 acres are in pasture and timber, and the balance fairly 
good farm land—the soil stony gravel loam—equal to the best for the 
growing of fruit in the western New York district. This farm I pur- 
chased in the autumn of 1911 for $700.00. Nothing has been done to the 
farm except to the orchard, to which the regulation treatment was pre- 
scribed, viz.: prune, fertilize, spray and till, RESULTS: 1912, har- 
vested 300 barrels of very fine apples; 1913, owing to freeze with con- 
tinued low temperature at time of bloom the Greenings were practically 
all that fruited, of which we harvested two cars (300 barrels) of as fine 
apples as we ever grew; the first car sold in New York last month for 
$5.25 per barrel, the other car still remains in storage. I might also 
add that a barrel of Greenings from this orchard was one of the three 
wining the $75.00 first prize against strong competition at the New York 
State Fair in September, 1913. 

I am neither a theorist, experimenter nor scientific horticulturist— 
just a plain practical fruit grower, and like yourselves, endeavoring to 
raise the maximum amount of good fruit at minimum cost. 

Neither is it in the spirit of an egotist, nor a braggart that I assert 
that if the “condensed conclusions” of Profs. Craig and Warren were 
practically applied as demonstrated by many, to the present uncared 
for orchards of the State of Michigan the apple crops would be increased 
fully 1,000,000 of barrels annually, and that too at an annual additional 
expense of not to exceed 75c per barrel. There are thousands of acres 
of valuable apple orchards in your State today that are on the waiting 
list for renovation and reclamation which under like treatment would 
respond equally as well as those mentioned in my experience and the 
results be a repetition of the same. Thousands of old farm orchards 
throughout your State, which are now but an eyesore and encumbrance, 
can be readily reclaimed at a small expense and become a source of 
both pride and pleasure as well as profit. 
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Our methods and ideas pertaining to the proper pruning, tillage, spray- 
ing and fertilization of orchards are as follows: 

Pruninc :—The best time to prune is in the early spring months; any 
time after the middle of February until the leaf buds begin to open in 
the spring. Cut out all dead wood and all injured broken limbs caused 
by wind, spraying or harvesting of fruit and in doing so always cut 
back to a main limb or to a leader, as conditions may require. Make your 
cuts clean and close to the main limb or trunk and parallel, leaving 
no stubs. In doing this it is often advisable to make two cuts; the 
first one perhaps, a foot or two from the permanent one. Never remove 
a large limb without cause. If you have no good reason for remoyal, 
better leave it alone. The wounds caused by the removal of large limbs, 
at least those of three or more inches in diameter, should be painted 
over with white lead, coal gas tar or concentrated lime and sulphur 
solution. 

TittAce—The orchard should be ploughed any time after the fruit 
has been harvested in the fall, or as early in the spring as frost conditions 
of the ground will permit. Plough as shallow as furrows can be turned, 
roll down and harrow. The orchard should be then cultivated or harrow- 
ed every week or 10 days until about the middle of July, at which time 
a cover crop of clover or other suitable material should be sown. Or, 
perhaps, the easier method of allowing a crop of weeds to grow and 
take the place of the cover crop would practically answer the same 
purpose. 

Some advocate the sod mulch system. This is not advisable in the 
western New York district, and is questionable if in any other, where 
the ground is not too rough to allow of tillage. Thorough tillage renders 
a portion of plant food in the soil available and in condition for the trees 
to absorb this natural store of fertility. Remember, however, that tillage 
does not take the place of fertilization, but simply aids in exhausting 
the supply provided by nature—which we must replenish. 

Sprayine:—Without thorough and intelligent spraying the work in 
pruning, tillage and fertilization, in most years, would amount to noth- 
ing, and, in order to get control of the fungous diseases and insects with 
which your orchards are infested, it will be necessary, for a few years 
at least, to spray five times. Until it has been successfully demonstrated 
that there is something better, we are satisfied that the lime and sulphur 
solution for fungicidal purposes and the arsenate of lead as an insecti- 
cide are the proper preparations for us to use. Any of the leading com- 
mercial brands of these preparations are reliable. Spraying is better and 
more economically performed with a power sprayer, using the angle 
nozzle and with the exception of the first spraying at least, the dise with 
smallest aperture. Spray No. 1 should be applied in the spring before 
the fruit buds begin to open and the tree should be thoroughly drenched 
with a 1 to 8 or 9 lime and sulphur solution; that is 1 gallon of the 
lime and sulphur solution to 8 or 9 of water. This spray is for the 
blister mite, San Jose scale and fungous diseases. Spray No. 2 should 
be applied at the time the fruit buds begin to show pink just before 
opening. Lime and sulphur should be used in strength 1 to 40 with 2 
or 3 lbs. of the arsenate of lead added to each 50 gallons of the solution 
as prepared for spraying. This spray is of especial importance for the 
bud moth, case bearer and other leaf and fruit eating insects. If aphis 
are present in sufficient quantity to require attention add % pint of 
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“Black Leaf 40” to 100 gallons of spray mixture at this time. Spray 
No. 3 should be applied immediately or within three or four days 
at latest after the petals of the blossoms begin to fall. It is most 
important that this spray should be a fine mist and driven deep into 
the calyx, and is the principal spray to protect us from the ravages 
or damages of the codling moth and in average seasons is probably 
the most important application for apple scab. Spray No. 4 should 
be applied a week or ten days following Spray No. 3 and will catch the 
few codling moths and leaf eating insects which escaped the previous 
spray. Spray No. 5 should be applied the last week in July, or not later 
than the first week in August, and is to kill the late brood of codling 
moth and to kill the spores of the fungi, which, under favorable condi- 
tions, sometimes begin to develop at this time. The strength of the lime 
and sulphur solution and arsenate of lead used in sprays Nos. 3, 4 and 
5 should be practically the same as that given for spray No. 2. 

FrrvitizAtions—The best fertilizer or material to use for the fertiliza- 
tion of orchards, is stable manure, which should be applied annually at 
the rate of a large farm wagon load to four trees, or, at least 500 pounds 
to each tree. Where stable manure cannot be obtained, other manure 
or commercial ferilizers must be used. As there are no rootlets, or 
feeders, within 3 or 4 feet of the trunk of a large tree, the material ap- 
plied within that distance is practically wasted. The balance of the 
ground, however, should be completely covered. If in doubt, it is better 
and safer to apply double this amount of fertilizer per tree than a 
smaller one. Liberal application of stable manure to your orchards 
furnishes humus to make the soil warmer, checks sudden changes of 
temperature, makes hard soil more pliable and loose soil more compact, 
adds plant food in the most available and desirable form, holds moisture 
and renders available plant food which has been lying insoluble in the 
soil. 

Papers have been written, many talks given and irreparable damage 
done by able and honest men on the waste of fertilizers in our orchards. 
I have as yet, however, to find a single fruit grower in the western New 
York fruit belt whose annual crop will range from 400 to 1,000 bushels 
per acre over a series of years, an advocate of the unprofitable fertiliza- 
tion of orchards, or who would dare to plan to extend their operations 
over a future series of years, with a full understanding of the inroads 
of soil depletion, their large crops are making without liberal and 
judicious application of stable manure or fertilizers annually. 
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TOMATO GROWING COMMERCIALLY. 


MR. C. W. WAID, M. A. C., EAST LANSING. 


We hear and read a great deal these days about “Profits in Apple 
Culture” and I do not wish to say a word against that important in- 
dustry. However, the tomato crop has some advantages over the apple ~ 
crop, especially for the person with limited capital. 

The growing of tomatoes in the field necessitates a smaller money out- 
lay than the growing of apples. The returns from tomatoes begin to 
come in a very ‘few months after the plants are set and the crop continues 
to give an annual return as long as tomatoes are grown. A newly set 
apple orchard will produce few if any profitable crops in Tess than ten 
years from the time the trees are planted. If a late frost kills the 
apple blossoms, the returns for that year is cut off entirely but if it 
kills the tomato plants they can usually be reset. It is, as a rule, easier 
to secure satisfactory help for the handling of the tomato crop than for 
the apple crop. 


POSSIBLE RETURNS. 


The returns from tomatoes are so variable that accurate figures can- 
not be given. Early tomatoes usually give better returns than late ones 
grown for the city markets and tomatoes grown for the canning factory 
usually give a smaller return per acre than where grown for the city 
market. All tomato growers are not situated so they can grow tomatoes 
profitably for market. and therefore, must rely on the factory. If a per- 
son is near a factory and some distance from a city market, it will often 
pay him better to grow tomatoes for the factory rather than for the 
city market. This is a problem which must be worked out by each 
grower for himself. 

A Virginia tomato grower recently made the statement in print “that 
to his mind success with early tomatoes means a gross return of 
from $750 to $1,250 per acre.” Such returns are possible but only an 
occasional grower will realize them and then only during favorable 
seasons. So far as I have been able to secure figures, good growers near 
large cities get from $400 to $500 per acre gross from their early crops. 
The net returns are seldom obtainable. Probably 50% of the gross sales 
are realized in some cases. Those who grow tomatoes for a canning 
factory feel quite well satisfied with a yield of from 8 to 10 tons per 
acre. The price per ton varies from eight to ten dollars. 


SOILS. 


A sandy or sandy loam with a southern exposure is most desirable 
for the early crop. Late tomatoes can be grown profitably on many 
types of soils if other conditions are right. Tomatoes should never be 
planted on a poorly drained soil. They will not do well at least during 
dry seasons unless irrigated, on a soil which is underlaid with a very 
open porus subsoil. 
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Two very important things should be kept in mind in connection with 
the selection and preparation of the soil for tomatoes. First, that it 
must contain an abundant supply of available plant food which should 
be present in the right proportion and second, that there should be at 
all times an abundance but not an oversupply of water. The tomato 
is a rank feeder and to one case of overfeeding, there are hundreds of 
examples of underfeeding. About 96 per cent of the tomato fruit is 
water. If the available supply of water in the soil is insufficient the 
result will be a reduction in yield. There is no law against properly 
watering the tomato stock. The result of failure to properly feed and 
water the plants is diminished return. 


VARIETIES. 


Earliana. A very commonly grown early red tomato. Some strains 
are much smoother and better than others. 
~ Bonny Best. A newer but popular red sort. The fruit is solid and the 
plants productive. 

Chalk’s Jewel. Similar to Bonny Best but a few days later. Fruits 
red, very smooth and uniform in shape. 

June Pink. Often used in the place of Earliana where the market de- 
mands a pink sort. 

Globe. A medium early sort which is popular with some growers. 
It is purple in color and globular in shape. 

Beauty. An old standard purple variety. While not considered an 
early sort, it is so used by a number of growers. 

Stone. The standard late red sort. Very prolific, smooth and solid. 
Grown more than any other variety. 

Matchless. A fine late tomato just a few days earlier than Stone. 
Is often used in the place of Stone where the season is short. 

Ponderosa. An old, very large, purple variety. Grown by many home 
gardeners because of its very large size and meaty flesh. Of very good 
quality. 


SEED SELECTION. 


Tomato seed is not expensive and the best obtainable is none too good. 
Many gardeners have been saving their own seed from fruits taken from 
the most prolific and otherwise most desirable individual plants. The 
grower should keep in mind the fact, when making his selections, that 
he must take the entire plant into consideration. Seed saved from a 
tomato fruit which grew on a vine that had only a comparatively few 
fruits on it would not be desirable even though that particular tomato 
was the finest specimen in the patch. 


GROWING THE PLANTS. 


For the early crop, it is most satisfactory to grow the plants in a 
greenhouse until nearly time to set them in the field. The seeds should 
be sown thickly in rows in flats or benches. The sowing should be done 
early enough so that seedlings will be large and stocky by the time they 
are to be set in the field. The exact time the seed should be sown must 
be determined by each grower for himself. Be sure to get the plants 
started early enough. As soon as the plants are large enough to handle, 
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they should be pricked off into flats or beds, spacing them about two 
inches each way. A second transplanting should be made before the 
plants begin to crowd. This time they may be set in two-inch pots. 
A third transplanting should be made in from two to three weeks and 
a four or five inch pot is desirable at this transplanting. Paper pots, 
dirt bands and berry boxes are also used. For the late crop, the green- 
house is a very satisfactory place in which to start them but some grow- 
ers are very successful in growing plants in hot beds. For. best results 
the seedlings for the late crop should be transplanted once or twice 
whether grown in the greenhouse or hotbed.’ Much fruit goes to waste 
annually because it does not ripen before a heavy freeze comes. If the 
growers would secure larger and better plants for setting, some of this 
loss could be prevented. 

Success with early tomatoes depends to a great extent on the kind of 
plants used. They should be large, nearly ready to bloom, stocky and 
well hardened off before they are put in the field. Some growers prefer 
plants in bloom or with small tomatoes on them. Such plants must be 
transplanted with great care. The roots should be disturbed as little 
as possible. To harden off plants which have been grown in the green- 
house, place them in a cold frame which can be covered if necessary 
but which should be left uncovered except when frost threatens. It 
only takes a few days of such treatment to get the plants ready for the 
field. They should be watered sparingly when hardening them off. Just 
before taking them to the field, they should be watered freely. 


PREPARATION OF THE SOIL. 


A clover sod which is in a good state of fertility and which has much 
humus in it will be a very satisfactory soil for the tomato crop. If a 
clover soil is not available, a field which has been well manured or fer- 
tilized for a previous crop, would be a second choice. Well rotted stable 
manure may be applied before plowing but care should be taken not to 
plow under too much litter or to incorporate too much nitrogenous mat- 
ter in fertile soils. The layer of litter under the furrow is liable to in- 
terfere with capillary action of the soil moisture and too much nitrogen 
will grow more vine than fruit. If manure or other litter is to be plowed 
under, it is a good plan to disc it into the surface of the soil before 
plowing. 

Whether the crop be early or late the soil should be plowed as soon as 
it is in suitable condition for plowing in the spring. After plowing it 
should be harrowed frequently until planted. 


COMMERCIAL FERTILIZER. 


The use of commercial fertilizer in connection with the tomato crop is 
a big problem in itself. The kind and amount which can be profitably used 
will vary greatly according to the nature and condition of the soil. Most 
growers of early tomatoes use commercial fertilizer in liberal amounts. 
Applications of from 500 to 1,000 pounds per acre are often made. An 
acre of tomatoes which yields ten tons and the vine growth of which is 
estimated at four tons will, according to Voorhees, remove from the soil 
57 pounds of nitrogen, 16 pounds of phosphoric acid and 94 pounds of 
potash. When clover or any other leguminous crop has been grown on 
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the soil just previous to the tomato crop, only a small perventage of nitro- 
gen will be needed in the form of commercial fertilizer. A fertilizer carry- 
ing 4 per cent of nitrogen, 8 to 12 phosphoric acid and 8 to 12 potash is 
frequently used by some of the most successful growers. Nitrate of soda 
is more essential for the early than for the late crop. 


DISTANCE APART TO SET, METHODS OF PLANTING, ETC. 


The proper distance to space he plants will vary according to the 
nature of the soil, the variety, whether a compact or spreading habit of 
growth and the method of training to be employed. On rather thin soils 
and when trained to stakes, early varieties are spaced as close as three by 
three feet. On more fertile soils, three by three and one-half or four feet 
will be better. When trained on wires, the rows are often spaced four or 
five feet apart and the plants from eighteen inches to two and one-half 
feet in the rows. Late tomatoes are planted four by four or four by five 
feet most commonly. On very rich soils, even wider spacing will be neces- 
sary for best results. 

In the case of the early crop, it is usually advisable to furrow out just 
before setting. If the plants are to be rowed both ways, the ground 
should be cross marked before the furrowing is begun. The plants 
should never be set in dry soil unless watered when set. The late crop 

can be set with a spade, dibble or with a VEU machine. 


CULTIVATION. 


As soon as the plants are set, cultivation should begin. This should 
be kept up frequently as long as the cultivator can be gotten through 
between the rows without injuring the plants. It is not sufficient simply 
to keep the weeds down. The main purpose in cultivating should be 
to conserve the soil moisture. 


USE OF MULCH. 


On some soils and when the area is small, it is a good plan to cover 
the ground to a depth of six or eight inches with straw or any litter 
which will keep the weeds down and help prevent surface evaporation 
of soil moisture. Besides conserving the soil moisture a mulch will 
keep the fruit clean, tend to lessen the injury from dry or point rot 
in dry weather and from soft rot in wet weather. 


TRAINING AND PRUNING. 


When staked, the plants are tied to the sakes in three or four places 
with raffia or cord. Less tying is needed when trained on wires, as 
the vines are allowed to hang over the wires and are held in place 
in that way after they have grown to sufficient size. Special devices 
such as barrel hoops, supported on stakes, are frequently used by 
small growers to support the vines. Very little pruning is done except 
in the greenhouse and when the tomatoes are staked. By removing 
some of the side or lateral branches, the remaining fruit will mature 
somewhat earlier and average a little larger in size. This is really a 
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thinning process and will prove profitable when earliness of maturity 
is important. 


INSECTS AND DISEASES. 


The most troublesome insects are the Colorado potato-beetle, the 
flee-beetle and the tomato worm. On small patches, the two larger 
insects can be kept under control by hand picking. On larger areas, 
a few applications of Bordeaux 4-4- 50 and arsenate of lead three pounds 
to 50 gallons, will keep all three insects under control. For the flea- 
beetle, an application will often need to be made soon after the plants 
have been set in the field. 

The use of Bordeaux to prevent certain leaf troubles, while not 
commonly practiced, will often give very good results. In one test 
made in this state last season, five applications of Bordeaux made to 
the tomato plants increased the yield 100 per cent over the yield of 
those in the same patch which were not sprayed. The dry or point 
rot will do little or no damage in a soil which is sufficiently supplied 
with water. 


PICKING, GRADING AND PACKING. 


The fruit should be allowed to become fully matured on the vine if high 
quality is to be secured. The southern tomatoes sold on northern 
markets must of necessity be picked partly or entirely green. This 
is the chief reason for the very poor quality which nearly all of this 
fruit is known to possess. Well-matured home-grown tomatoes will 
often sell at double the price at which the southern grown tomatoes 
are sold on the same market. 

Frequent and regular pickings are necessary to avoid over-ripe fruits 
which are even less to be desired than slightly under-ripe tomatoes. One 
of the very important things to practice in connection with growing 
tomatoes for market is that nothing but first-quality fruits “be put 
up for selling. It will pay much better in the long run to discard all 
irregular, damaged or unevenly ripened fruits than to try to work 
them off by placing them underneath the better specimens. For fancy 
stock, it is a good plan to remove the stems in-order that they will 
not break the ota on other fruits. The fruit should also be wiped 
when at all dirty. If the stem end of the fruit is placed down on the 
top part of the package, it will add greatly to the appearance of the 
fruit and if the tomatoes are the same size as those lower down in 
the package, no deception will be practiced. A neat, attractive package 
will greatly help in the selling of the fruit. 

For the handling of late tomatoes, the bushel basket, box or crate 
is most commonly used. For fancy early tomatoes, a smaller package, 
one holding 20 pounds, or even less in some cases, is preferable. If 
the fruit is to be shipped, some form of covering is essential. 

If a fancy tomato is grown, it should be possible for the purchasing 
public to know that particular “brand” of tomatoes at sight. If the 
package is not distinct and different from any other found on the 
same market, some form of label should be attached to each package 
so that identification will be easy. This is the plan followed by all 
parties who put up fancy canned goods or other food stuffs in pack- 
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ages and there is no reason why the person who is not ashamed of 
his tomaoes should not profit by adopting a similar plan of advertising. 


CO-OPERATION. 


There are several places, notably at Marietta, Ohio, where an average 
of 500 acres is devoted to the growing of early tomatoes each season, 
and at Ashtabula and Cleveland, Ohio, where a number of men who 
grow tomatoes under glass, are organized for co-operative selling. There 
are places in Michigan where the tomato growers, if they were properly 
organized, could realize more for their product than they ever will 
selling independently. There are large areas of good tomato soil in 
Michigan and the markets are near at hand. In some localities, a “well- 
manned” organization is the chief thing needed to put the tomato 
crop on a sound paying basis. 


FINE POINTS IN SMALL FRUIT GROWING. 


BY FRANK E. BEATTY, THREE RIVERS. 


In giving the fine points of small fruit growing, I wish to discuss 
first what in my judgment is the most important feature, and that 
is love for the work. No man can hope to win success in small fruit 
growing unless he loves it; in fact, our success in any business or pro- 
fession depends largely upon the degree of love we have for that which 
we are doing. Love is a mighty force; it generates contentment, en- 
thusiasm and loyalty. When we are contented we are not looking about 
us for something else to do; we are satisfied. And where there is en- 
thusiasm, we put our whole life and being into our work and do our 
dead-level best to win, and if we are loyal we shall neglect nothing, 
but everything will be done in the right manner and at the right time. 

It is love for coasting that makes it easy for the boys to pull 
their sleds back up the hill just to get another slide. The leading ball 
players of this country are the leaders because they love to play 
ball, and not because they are made differently from the rest of us. 
The great musicians have won their reputations because they love the 
sweet melodies of music better than they love the glitter of gold. 

But, I imagine you are saying: Mr. Beatty, you are now discussing 
things which come under the head of amusement, pastime and sport, 
and I agree with you that this is true, and so will strawberry grow- 
ing and the growing of all small fruits come under the same head 
if we do as the musician, ball player and coasters—put our whole life 
and being into our work. 

I pity the man who is tied up in some business which he does not 
love, as much as I pity the man who is tied up with a wife whom he 
does not love. In either case there is no happiness or contentment, 
and usually results in a divorce. I believe that all will agree with 
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me when I say that the more deeply we are in love with our work 
the more sure we are of success. 


PREPARING THE SOIL. 


The next point I wish to discuss is the preparation of the soil, 
as the soil represents the dish or receptacle from which plants feed 
and in which they are anchored. I realize how difficult it is to give 
any definite rule for preparing soils, because conditions vary so greatly. 
However, there are some general rules which may be followed in all 
classes of soil and in all localities. 

It has been my experience that strawberry plants, or small]-fruit 
plants of any kind, cannot do their best in soil which is acid, because 
in an acid soil bacteria are not comfortable and cannot do the work 
which they must do in order to promote plant life. It must be under- 
stood that there are two kinds of bacteria. Of course, there are many 
kinds, but the two general kinds to which I refer are the desirable and 
the undesirable bacteria, or the favorable and unfavorable, as you may 
choose to call them; and there is a fight between the desirable and 
the undesirable bacteria going on at all times. If conditions are more 
favorable for the undesirable bacteria and less favorable to the de- 
sirable, it is then possible for the undesirable bacteria to get control over 
the desirable bacteria. 

To make this a matter easily understood, I will make a personal 
reference. Some years ago, I contracted a severe case of stomach 
trouble. Instead of my food digesting, it would ferment and I derived 
no benefit from it. In order to get some relief, I traveled through the 
west, and upon my arrival in Portland, Ore., I became so ill that it 
was necessary for me to consult with a specialist, and I selected one 
with a very high reputation. He examined me thoroughly and found 
that my stomach contained undesirable germs. He said that instead 
of my digestive organs taking charge of this food the undesirable 
germs took charge of it, and that was what was causing the trouble. 
He advised me to drink two quarts of buttermilk each day, saying 
that the desirable germs in the buttermilk would drive out the un- 
desirable germs which had control of my system. I followed directions, 
and inside of two or three weeks I was perfectly cured. 

This doctor charged me $15 just to tell me to drink two quarts of 
buttermilk per day, but he cured me, so what do I care about the cost? 
I give it to you free. 

This only goes to show that there is a battle going on at all times 
between the desirable and undesirable germs or bacteria, and that if we 
want the desirable germs to get control we must make conditions con- 
fortable for them. The same is true of the soil as of the human 
body. 

It is well understood that an acid soil is very undesirable to the 
desirable bacteria, and unless this acid is neutralized success is hardly 
possible. Some writers claim that strawberries will thrive better in 
an acid soil than in a soil which is neutral. My 25 years’ experience in 
this line of work contradicts that statement completely. I haye made 
many experiments with lime of different kinds and always secure better 
results with lime-treated plots than with plots untreated. I do not 
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approve of the use of hydrated lime, but I do approve of the finely 
ground, raw-rock limestone. This may be put on ground that is acid, 
at the rate of two tons per acre without any injury whatever. I 
like the raw-rock lime because it acts more slowly upon the soil than 
hydrated lime, and here is no undesirable after affect where the raw- 
rock lime is used. 

Before going into the details of soil preparation, I want to discuss 
the advantages of leguminous crops. Legume plants will put the soil 
into a rich virgin mellowness more quickly and cheaply than any other 
method I ever have tried. I have experimented with winter and 
spring vetch cow peas, soy beans, clover and alfalfa. All of these are 
good, but if I was forced to name my favorite legume plant I would 
name the winter vetch, because the seed of the winter vetch may be 
sown as late as the latter part of August with full assurance of getting 
a splendid growth before winter sets in. And I find that the winter 
vetch will continue to grow throughout the winter months at all times 
when the soil is not frozen. 

The strawberry grower may defer sowing his winter vetch until 
after his strawberry plants have finished fruiting. The old plants may 
then he plowed under and the ground harrowed and reharrowed until 
sometime in August, at which time the winter vetch may be sown 
at the rate of 20 to 25 pounds per acre. We have sown as much as 
40 and 50 pounds per acre, but I find this excessive amount of seed 
is unnecessary, as the vetch stools heavily and will completely cover 
the ground when as little as 20 pounds of seed per acre is sown. 

It must be remembered that all soils are not acid, and if you are 
located in a limestone district, it may be unnecessary for you to 
lime your soil. It is an easy matter to learn whether or not your 
soil is acid. Simply take a piece of litmus paper and make an opening 
in the soil, place the litmus paper in the opening the same as you 
would when setting a plant, and press the moist soil tightly against 
the paper. In 10 or 15 minutes remove the paper and if it has turned 
real red it indicates your soil is acid. The degree of the change in 
color of the litmus paper determines the degree of the acidity of 
your soil. 

EFFECT OF LIME ON LEGUME CROPS. 


No other treatment of the soil will give a greater growth to the 
legume crop than to lime the soil before the legume seed is sown. 
As all agriculturalists know, the legume plants have the power of draw- 
ing in or extracting from the atmosphere great quantities of nitrogen 
that covers the earth like a blanket. Bacterial life uses the roots of 
legume plants for the building of their homes. These homes are known 
as bacteria nodules. 

Leguminous plants cannot be expected to add great quantities of 
nitrogen to the soil unless conditions are made so favorable that bae- 
teria may work and multiply upon the roots. These micro-organisms are 
very industrious and they aid the legumes greatly in doing the work 
which they are expected to do, and the excess of nitrogen which is 
brought down through the legume plant into the roots over and above 
what the bacteria germs use, is left in the soil for the benefit of the 
crop which is to follow. 
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I wish to say that I also favor the winter vetch because of its 
vining habit. Just as soon as the vetch begins to stool, vines start 
in all directions, growing over the ground, which completely shades the 
soil and makes it mellow and rich. The winter vetch develops a great 
mass of feeding roots, which naturally has a tendency to loosen the 
soil, and when this mat of growth is plowed under it not only adds 
great quantities of humus, but an abundance of nitrogen as well. 
And I wish to impress upon your minds that all legume crops should 
be allowed to come into full bloom before plowing them under. It 
seems that the bacteria nodules are not fully developed and that the 
full benefit, therefore, is not derived from legume crops until the blos- 
soms begin to open. 

Another reason why I favor the winter vetch is that it may remain 
on the ground throughout the winter and makes an ideal mulch, pro- 
tecting the soil from washing. It also prevents any leaching of plant 
foods which takes place on soil where no crop is growing. The vetch 
may be turned under in the spring in advance of the time when straw- 
berry plants or bush-fruit plants are to be set. 

By liming the soil and then growing some legume crop, we not 
only have neutralized the acid which is present in the soil, but we 
have added the humus and nitrogen which is so important to all plant 
life. And the roots of the legumes go deeply into the lower soils, 
bringing up the phosphorus and potassium which would remain inert 
were it not for the action of the legumes in bringing them nearer to 
the surface where they become available for the future crops. 


PLOWING. 


When plowing the ground, I like a plow that will throw the furrow 
slices one against the other, rather than completely turning them 
over. ‘To make this more plain, I will say that the furrows should not 
be turned directly up-side-down. With this kind of plowing, the legume 
crop or vegetable matter or manure is thrown on the bottoms of the 
furrow slices, which makes it quite difficult to incorporate the vege- 
table matter with the surface soil. When the furrow slices are thrown 
one against the other, the furrow slices leaning on their edges, the 
vegetable matter is thrown in between the furrow slices and this makes 
the incorporation of this material into the soil an easy matter. The 
double acting disks, acme harrows and spring-tooth harrows will so 
incorporate the vegetable matter into the soil that it will leave it very 
spongy and mellow, and that is the condition we most desire. 


PREPARING SOIL FOR PLANTS. 


There is no such thing as preparing soil too thoroughly. I find 
that the more the soil is mixed and stirred, the better results we get, 
and many of us fail, not because our soil is unproductive, but  be- 
‘ause we fail properly to mix the different ingredients and the humus 
well into the soil. And right here I wish to relate a little cireum- 
stance that occurred in’ my own home: 

Mrs. Beatty is a splended cook, but one thing she did not make 
was good pancakes. We had a colored cook working for us who 
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could make pancakes to the queen’s taste. I suggested to Mrs. Beatty 
that she learn how to make that kind of pancakes. When she con- 
sulted the colored cook she learned that all she lacked in making 
the pancakes to perfection was that she did not thoroughly stir the 
batter, and she also failed to add a small pinch of baking powder, 
After she added these to what she already knew, her pancakes equalled 
the pancakes made by the colored woman—yes, according to my taste, 
they were much better. 

I give this illustration to show that by leaving out the least detail 
may mean failure, and by doing everything just as it should be done 
makes success sure. And if I fail to impress any other thing upon your 
minds, I do hope that I may make it clear that it is absolutely neces- 
sary thoroughly to incorporate manures and vegetable matter and com- 
mercial fertilizers in the soil before planting any crop. 


MATING OR POLLENIZING. 


I am a very firm believer in the congenial mating of all kinds of 
plants. It is a well understood fact that plants are male and female 
just as is. true in the animal kingdom, and that there must be a per- 
fect union of the male and female organisms in order to secure perfect 
developed fruit. 

When I began growing strawberries 25 years ago, I knew but very 
little about the business. I loved the work, but I knew little about the 
principal features of it. I was raised upon a farm and knew quite well 
that a thorough preparation of the soil was necessary, and I always 
endeavored to have my soil in the best possible condition before setting 
plants. I was getting very good results, but not what I felt I should 
get, considering the care my plants received. I felt that I was getting 
a larger percentage of knotty berries than was necessary, and I noticed 
many of the berries had green, hard tips, and so I began a series 
of experiments, with the hope of determining the cause of the knotty 
and green-tipped berries. 

My experiment began with the Warfield, which is a mid-season 
pistillate. I mated this variety on one side with Michel’s Early, which 
at that time was the earliest bisexual we had. The Warfield was 
mated on the other side by the Lovett, which is considered to be a 
strong mid-season pollenizer. When the fruit began to ripen, I found 
a very small percentage of knotty and green-tipped berries. The result 
of this experience was not only in favor of the Warfield, which was a 
pistillate, but I noticed that both of the bisexuals were greatly im- 
proved. This set me to thinking that possibly the bisexuals would do 
better if different varieties were mated together, and so I began an 
experiment along that line, setting a large number of different bisexuals 
in rows side by side. The result of this experiment proved conclusively 
that the bisexual varieties were benefited by this interchange of pollen. 

There is no question in my mind but the interchanging of pollen 
does to a certain degree, change the characteristics of the fruit, and 
so I wish to impress upon your minds the necessity of mating the 
different varieties of strawberries or small fruits which you may set, 
and that you mate them in a manner that will be congenial to the 
different varieties. I am led to believe that some of the flowers of 
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bisexual varieties of strawberries do not develop both the anther and 
pistil at the same time and that the anther may burst and throw its 
pollen before the pistil is ready to receive it;-or the pistil may become 
receptive before the author is fully repaired; or it may be that the 
pollen of a certain flower may not be congenial to the pistils of that 
same flower. 

Just why bisexual varieties should do better through the interchange 
of pollen is more than [I can say, but so long as I know that they 
are thus improved, I propose to follow the system of mating with 
bisexuals the same as I do in the case of pistillates. 


PLANTS. 


I will say very little about the quality of plants, because I believe 
that all fruit growers are intelligent, and that they realize that one 
plant may be better than another plant, even of the same variety. I 
will say, however, that a runner plant of a strawberry will carry with 
it the same characteristics as the mother plant which produced it, and 
if the mother plant is a heavier fruiting plant than other plants of 
that same variety, it surely will produce a strain of runner plants 
more fruitful than could be produced by a less productive plant. I 
assume, of course, that the mother plant which we are selecting from 
has inherited its fruit-producing characteristics. If it is more fruit- 
ful merely from certain conditions in the particular spot of soil in 
which it grows, then, of course, the plants which were produced by it 
might not be any better than an ordinary plant. 

Another thing that I have observed is that mother plants which 
have heavy fruiting characteristics produce fewer runner plants than 
mother plants which are less fruitful. I find that plants are moving 
in one direction or the other. We cannot expect them to stand still. 
They either are building up a heavy fruiting system or they are per- 
petuating their kind. 

If fruit growers carefully will observe their plants while fruiting, 
they will note a great difference in the fruitfulness of plants of the 
same variety, and if they will stake the varieties which build up the 
heaviest fruit-bud systems, remove blossoms and also stake a_ plant 
which has produced but few blossoms and remove the blossoms on 
that plant, they will note that the plant which produced the heaviest 
fruit-bud system will make fewer runners, and that the runner cords 
will be stronger and better developed than those which come from the 
unfruitful plant. 

In growing plants, we should consider that we are building some- 
thing, and that the plants should be built with a full combination of 
plant-food elements required for the particular plant which is under 
process of building. We should have enough nitrogen to give a strong, 
vigorous, vegetative growth; and we should have enough potassium to 
produce the fibrous and woody parts of the plants; and a sufficient 
amount of phosphorus to aid the plant in assimilating other elements of 
the soil which could not assimilate without the aid of phosphorus; and 
a sufficient amount of phosphorus to bring the plant into full maturity. 
A plant built in this manner is bound to be more fruitful than a plant 
grown without any regard to the essentials of plant life. 
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CULTIVATION. 


In traveling over the country, I am sometimes amused at the cul- 
tural methods employed by some fruit growers. I can hardly under- 
stand how a berry grower expects to grow a profitable crop of berries 
with the kind of cultivation he practices. I never aim to have a hobby, 
but if I did I believe that hobby would be cultivation. 

Just as soon as plants are set cultivation should be started, and 
the tools used should have small teeth. It has been my experience that 
two inches is about as deep as we should cultivate strawberries. If 
the ground is heavy and packs easily, then it sometimes becomes neces- 
sary to run a five-tooth cultivator in the center of the spaces between 
the rows, going deep enough to stir the soil four or five inches. This 
tool should be followed with a twelve-tooth cultivator to level down 
the surface, so that a perfect dust mulch may be made. During dry 
spells plants should be cultivated every week or ten days. The fact 
that you have a splendid dust mulch is no evidence whatever that mois- 
ture is not escaping. If you will observe the dust mulch after it has laid 
undisturbed for a week or ten days, you will find the moisture working 
very close to the top, so close that it will be evaporated by the hot rays 
of the sun. By disturbing this dust mulch with cultivators and hoes, we 
break up the little chimneys through which the moisture escapes and 
thus prevent the moisture from evaporating. 

I realize that these repeated cultivations during hot, dry weather will 
burn out the humus, but I also realize that humus is of little benefit 
until it begins to break down, or burn out as we would call it. It is 
only through the decaying process of humus that we derive benefit 
from it. 

Cultivation is important for these several reasons: First, it destroys 
weed seed while in the germinating stage; it creates a dust mulch and 
this prevents the escape of moisture; moisture dissolves plant food, plant 
food makes active roots, active roots develop or build up a strong, vig- 
orous plant, a strong vigorous plant developes a large fruit-bud system 
and a large fruit-bud system is the foundation for big yields of fruit. 
I feel that it is unnecessary to go into further details as to this line 
of work. 


SPRAYING. 


Fortunately for the strawberry grower, he has but few insects to 
fight. Most of the strawberry growers’ troubles come through neglect 
and carelessness. I find that where fields are kept thoroughly cultivated 
and no weeds or grass are allowed to grow among the plants, that 
insects will not select that field as their home. 

Rotation of crops has much to do with the control of insects. I aim 
to grow two crops of strawberries, and after the second crop plants 
are burned over, the ground plowed and sowed to some leguminous crop. 
This in turn is followed with some cultivated crop, such as potatoes, 
garden vegetables, corn, etc. This manner of rotation discourages the 
insects and they seek other quarters. But I appreciate the fact that in 
spite of all we may do, some insects will insist upon making their 
homes with us, and in this case spraying is necessary. 

For fungous trouble such as leaf spot, blight and mildew, I find nothing 
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better than lime-sulphur solution, and for strawberry plants we can use 
as much as three to five gallons of the lime-sulphur solution to fifty 
gallons of water. I have used Bordeaux mixture with splendid success 
and like it very much, but if I am to judge results by a series of experi- 
ments which I have carried out with Bordeaux mixture and lime-sulphur 
solution, I should choose the lime-sulphur. However, I do not wish to 
change the mind of anyone who is getting good results with Bordeaux 
mixture. 

For leaf-chewing insects, to my mind, there is nothing better than 
arsenate of lead, and I have used as much as five pounds of arsenate 
of lead to fifty gallons of water without injury to the foliage. For most 
of the leaf-chewing insects, one spraying with the arsenate of lead solu- 
tion will put them where they belong. The leaf-roller is one of the 
hardest insects to control, on account of the cunning they employ 
to protect themselves by folding the edges of the leaf together. This 
makes it difficult to reach them “with the poison. I find that it is abso- 
lutely necessary, when spraying for leaf rollers, to begin the spraying 
just as soon as the eggs begin to hatch, and during the past year or 
two I have been using two and one-half pounds of arsenate of lead and 
one and one-half pints of white arsenic solution to fifty gallons of water. 
This makes a rank poison, and makes it mighty unpleasant for the 
pesky little leaf-rollers. 

In preparing arsenate of lead, it is very necessary to pulverize it 
thoroughly. Put the lead into a two-gallon bucket and pour over it 
just enough water to moisten, then use a mallet or potato masher for 
pulverizing. This material dissolves very slowly, and the one preparing 
it should whirl the potato masher or mallet around the edges of the 
bucket, which will grind the material between the mallet and sides 
of the bucket, which, of course, will aid in dissolving it. Continue 
adding water and grinding and pulverizing until you “have a perfect 
creamy solution, and when you are through the bucket should be almost 
full. 

In preparing white arsenic solution, take one pound of the white 
arsenic, two pounds of sal soda and one gallon of water; boil until ali 
are completely dissolved. When cool, add one and one-half pints of 
this solution to the two and _ one-half pounds of arsenate of 
lead which you have prepared. Stir these until they are com- 
pletely incorporated, and add fifty gallons of water. Although this 
is a very strong arsenate solution, no grower need hesitate to use it for 
fear of burning the plants, because the leaf tissues of strawberry plants 
are very tough and not easily burned by using a strong spray solution 
I have used this repeatedly without any injurious effect. 

In spraying the fruit bed, the same solution may be used as I have 
recommended for the young growing plants, but do not spray with the 
arsenate solution after the fruit is ‘formed. Pyrethrum would be safer 
at this time. And let me suggest here that it is not necessary to spray 
unless you have something to spray for, and that spraying must be thor- 
oughly done to get best results. Here is where the perfect mixing 
comes in again. Spray material poorly mixed will not give the desired 
results. 

When spraying for fungous troubles, nozzles should be used through 
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which the spray should come in a very fine mist. When spraying for 
leaf-chewing insects a coarser nozzle should be used, so that the liquid 
may be put on quite heavily. 


PICKING AND PACKING, 


Any fruit grower who thinks that there is no right way or wrong way 
for picking small fruits is seriously mistaken. There is certainly a right 
way to pick strawberries, and the right way is to pinch the stem with 
the thumb nail. The wrong way is to jerk off the berry, which often 
leaves the stem and calyx on the vine, while the place for these is 
on the berry. A short stem left on each strawberry is a great protec- 
tion when shipping, and berries certainly look better when picked with 
stems on than they do with part stems on and part off. We must bear 
in mind that our berries are going on the market in competition with 
other berries, and that if we are to expect a better price for our fruit 
it must have a better appearance than the fruit of our competitors. 

Berries should not be picked when the vines are wet, unless it is 
absolutely necessary. Some years ago, I made an experiment along this 
line. Several crates of berries were picked late in the afternoon. These 
berries were packed and lids put on the crates and shipped out that 
evening. The shipping distance was about one hundred miles from 
the farm. Early the next morning while the plants were wet with dew, 
I had my pickers pick several more crates which were packed, nailed 
up and shipped out at once to the same dealer. The berries picked 
in the evening and those picked in the morning were of the same 
varieties. Those picked in the evening reached destination in perfect 
condition and brought a high price, while the berries picked the morn- 
ing they were shipped reached my dealer rather soft and did not com- 
mand as high a price as those that were picked in the afternoon when 
the vines were dry. Of course, during a wet season it is better to 
pick the berries wet than to allow them to become over-ripe, and if 
we are to market our berries right at home and they are sold as soon 
as picked, then the degree of dampness or dryness makes little difference. 

I have tried several ways of grading berries, and [I have decided 
that the best time to grade the fruit is when they are picked. Each 
picker should be supplied with picking stands each, holding four to six 
quart-boxes. The fancy berries should be put in separate boxes from 
the second-grade. This is an easy matter. The picker soon will learn 
to pick the fancy berries first, and before moving forward will pick the 
second-grade fruit. 

When the berries are taken to the packing house, the boxes containing 
the fancy berries may be tipped sufficiently so that the inspector may 
see to the bottom to learn whether or not the berries on the bottom will 
average as good as those on the top. The top layer of each quart 
box should be arranged attractively, so that they will present the best 
possible appearance. If it is a long berry like Haverland, the fruit 
should be laid on the side with the brightest side up. If the berry is 
round like Warfield or Clyde, the stem-end should be placed down and, 
if possible, the berries should be laid in rows. 

After the crate has been filled with the quart boxes, place an occas- 
ional spray of leaves in between the quart boxes, and then cover the 
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entire top of the crate with a sheet of wax paper before putting on the 
lid. The extra work in grading the fruit, packing it attractively 
together with the sheet of wax paper, which may be cut to proper size 
by the wholesale paper house before shipping, will cost but a very few 
cents per crate, and the difference in price over and above berries 
which are not handled in this manner will be about $1.00 per crate; at 
least that was my experience. 


MARKETING. 


I have saved the hardest until the last, and when I try to tell the 
other fellow how to market fruit I realize that I am up against a hard 
proposition, and so all that I can do is to give my own experience, 
which proved entirely satisfactory. 

When I began growing strawberries, as I said in the beginning, I 
knew but little about the growing of the fruit and less about marketing 
it, and so I began by getting the best grocer in each nearby town to 
handle my berries exclusively. I arranged with them to sell the berries 
at the best price they could get and I would pay the express and allow 
them 10% for their trouble. Everything worked out lovely until the 
market became overstocked with berries, and then the trouble began. 
Invariably these grocers put my fancy berries down on the level with 
berries which were not worth one-half as much as mine. 

After two or three years of this kind of experience, I woke up to 
the fact that no one could intelligently put the price on strawberries 
that I had grown, because no one but myself knew what it cost to pro- 
duce such berries. 

The next season before berries were ripe, I wrote a letter to each of 
my dealers stating that from this time on Beatty would name the price, 
and that the price this year would be 15c¢ per quart, two quarts for a 
quarter; and that price would prevail throughout the entire season. 
I stated further that I would pay the express and, instead of allowing 
them 10%, would give them 15% profit; and I am pleased to say that 
every dealer replied that they would accept my proposition and would 
do the very best they could to get the price I named for my fruit. The 
berries ripened ; the battle began, and O dear! O my! everything went 
just fine until the market became glutted. Some dealers just kept on ask- 
ing the price and they got it, while other dealers weakened, and they would 
wire me and write me that it was an impossibility to sell my berries at 
15¢ per quart, two quarts for a quarter when other berries were selling 
for from 6 to 8 and 10 cents. 

It took some courage for me to wire back: “Get my price or I will 
discontinue shipping berries to you,” but I wired them that way just 
the same. Lose or make, I would have my price. Instead of discourag- 
ing those weak-kneed dealers, it stiffened their spinal columns and they 
tried all the harder, and soon they found that it was just as easy to sell 
fancy berries at 15¢ per quart as it was to sell the poorly picked and 
poorly packed berries at 6 to 8 cents per quart. 

The next year was a bad one for the strawberry grower, but fortun- 
ately for me, I had taken especially good care of my fields and had 2 
splendid crop. I then saw my chance to raise the price, which resulted 
in another letter to each of my dealers stating that my strawberries 
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that year would be seventeen and one-half cents a quart, two quarts for 
thirty-five cents. My dealers stood for the raise and got it. 

It seems to me that it is an imposition on the fruit grower for grocers 
or commission men to expect to name the price on something concerning 
which they know nothing about the cost of raising. 

This reminds me of an experience I had with a gentleman in a depot 
while waiting for a train. This gentleman was well-dressed and had the 
appearance of being intelligent, and I believe he was. I was reading 
the Saturday Evening Post. I turned a page or two and came to a double 
page advertisement of an automobile. I said to the gentleman by my 
side: “How much do you think this advertisement cost?” He studied very 
carefully and gave me the impression that he was trying hard to guess 
the cost of that advertisement just as closely as possible, and I am sure 
he did try. Finally, after he had rubbed his head for a time, he replied: 
“Fifty cents.” “You have hit it very close,” I said. This double-page 
advertisement cost the manufacturer of that automobile just Ten 
Thousand Dollars.” I wonder how the publishers of the Saturday 
Kvening Post would like to have that fellow name the price on their 
advertising, but no doubt he was just about as well posted on the cost 
of advertising as many dealers who handle our fruit are posted in the 
cost of production of the fruit he is selling. 

Friend Fruit-grower, let us wake up to the fact that we must take 
our own part. Let us grow a class of fruit and pack it in a manner 
that will attract the buyer, then we may conscientiously name a price 
that will give us a profit for our labor. Let us refuse to allow grocers 
and commission dealers to control our prices. So long as we allow those 
who sell our fruit to name the selling price, just so long we are going to 
work for the fun there is in it. My dealers have often told me that 
the advertisement that came through my strawberries which were so 
nicely packed, was worth more to them than the profit they made from 
the sales; and this one statement alone convinced me that if the dealer 
was getting an advertisement as well as a profit out of my berries, it 
was only natural for that dealer to sell my berries just as cheaply as 
possible, which would naturally give him all the better advertisement. 
Fancy berries when sold. as cheaply as common berries, would certainly 
draw trade. 

In closing, let me repeat that dealers, both retail and wholesale, 
want the best fruit that is grown, and they will not turn us down just 
because we protect our rights in demanding that we name the price 
for that which we produce. 


LEGISLATION. 


HON. J. J. JAKWAY, BENTON HARBOR. 


My text can be found in the Saturday Evening Post of January, 
1913. It is from the sayings of Mr. Crissey, a versatile writer on 
creative business, and is as follows: “The whole round of a fruit- 
erowers’ existence is a running fight with his enemies seen and unseen, 
and every profitable crop is a victor’s conquest.” 

It is neither strange nor unusual that Agriculture, an industry so 
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enormous, so vital; employing one-third and feeding nine-tenths of 
the population, creating most of the real wealth and a large share of 
the clean, virile, mental force of the Nation, it is not uncommon that 
it should require enforced laws for its protection and improvement. 
Yet in the 5,500 pages of the compiled laws of Michigan up to 1897 
and the eight volumes of session laws since, very few take even a 
slanting helpfulness towards the maintenance and upbuilding of Agri- 
culture. 

Many laws pertaining to fruit-growing presumably still in force seem 
to have been overlooked or forgotten, for part of them it is just as 
well as they are out of step with present methods. 

As far back as 1869 an enactment prescribed that an apple barrel 
should have a 27-inch stave and a 161%-inch head. In “71” a peach 
basket was to contain one-third of a bushel, in “77” another enactment 
recited that no matter what the container if it presumed to hold a 
bushel it must contain 32 quarts. In the same year a bushel of apples 
was put at 48 pounds. 

In *95 we received the law compelling package manufacturers to 
label all containers designed for the shipment of grapes, peaches or 
plums, to be markekd on the outside other than the bottom, the capacity 
in pounds. 

This is a fair sample of a law drawn by someone incompetent to 
do it. 

Our basket commonly called a fifth filled with grapes weighs 8 pounds, 
filled with peaches weighs 9 pounds, filled with plums holds 11 pounds. 
Which stamp shall the manufacturer use? No law can require impossi- 
bilities. 

Our fertilizer inspection laws designed to protect the user of com- 
mercial fertilizers that cost above ten dollars a ton, is a very wise and 
helpful measure. The container must be stamped with the number of 
pounds, the guaranteed analysis, and the manufacturer’s name. 

The manufacturer pays to the State $20 yearly for every brand offered 
for sale. This law is and should be well enforced, it carries with 
it sufficient revenue to pay for its enforcement. 

A law analogous to the preceding one, passed last winter, provides for 
a guaranteed analysis of spraying material of all kinds and a heavy 
fine for adulteration. If you are in doubt as to the quality of your lime 
and sulphur or lead arsenate, send a sample to Prof. A. J. Patten, East 
Lansing for analysis. In this way you will make the law active. 

An act commonly known as the “yellows law” for stamping out yel- 
lows, black knot, rosette and pear blight with its running mate, an act 
to prevent the spread of vine and fruit-tree pests, such as San Jose 
scale and canker worm, are both drawn by men who knew the necessity 
and methods for relief. They are directly in the interest of the fruit 
erower. The method of enforcing is simple. Each township board 
appoints three freeholders who shall act as yellows commissioners, they 
have full power to cope with and partially conquer the beforemen- 
tioned diseases and pests. ; 

In the yellows law the township board must act if yellows is known 
to exist in the township; in the pest law, a petition by ten freeholders 
will start the township board to action. These two measures and the 
one providing for inspection of nursery stock are able to take care of 
this phase of the fruit growers’ troubles. 
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Fruit growers on the other side of the state last winter asked and 
obtained a commission merchants license law aimed at the “Fly by 
nights.” It is of no great importance to us as our commission mer- 
chants live outside the state. 

Under the caption of Dairy and Food comes a whole bevy of laws im- 
portant to everyone, particularly to agriculturists. The Dairy and Food 
commissioner is a sort of “taster to the king,” and stands for purity 
and honesty in food products. The law makers were reminiscent of 
breakfast for they make especial mention of buckwheat flour, butter, 
maple syrup, and honey adding to these cheese and vinegar and finally 
passing “An act to prohibit and provent adulteration, fraud and decep- 
tion in the manufacture and sale of all articles of food and drink.” 

Under this class comes the Smythe honor fruit packing act which 
brings us again to the text, “The whole round of a fruit growers’ 
existence is a running fight with his enemies, seen and unseen, and every 
profitable harvest is a victor’s conquest.” What is the fruit growers’ 
worst enemy? Is it floods, drought, noxious weeds, untimely frosts? 
No, nature’s forces often create havoc but it is none of these. Is it 
fungus, scale, blight, cutworm or codling moth? No, because science 
has trained her microscope upon the unseen enemy and brought them 
forth from their invisible ambush, mechanics has put us on the firing 
line with a gun and chemistry has given us ammunition that kills, so 
none of these are our worst enemy. 

Who, then, is this Goliath? 

It is the dishonest fruit grower who by crooked ways and _ shifty 
tricks seeks to get ahead of the game by fooling the buyer and defraud- 
ing the ultimate consumer; he it is who fouls the whole nest not only 
for himself but everyone engaged in the business. 

Does this sound sensational ? 

I know it is more popular to kick the middle man and curse the 
commission house but dishonesty outside the ranks can never do us 
so much harm as crookedness within our own camp. 

Michigan, our Michigan, with the greatest possibilities for profitable 
fruit culture in the world. Our land is typical fruit soil, climatic con- 
ditions that lavish color and stuff with flavor. Between two great 
bodies of water, Lake Huron on one hand, Lake Michigan on the other, 
enfolding with their protecting forces this beloved state to temper the 
winter winds to the tender buds and restrain the Spring blossoms till 
time of safety arrives. How does it do this? By that physical paradox 
that “freezing is a thawing process and thawing is a freezing process.” 
Cheap freight rate and free refrigerator service across the Lake; and then 
to know that with all these advantages we have a black record and a most 
unsavory reputation for dishonestly packed fruit in the greatest fruit 
distributing center of the country. 

The Chicago Packer this week quotes western box apples selling at 
66% more than Michigan barrels. Why? Because the buyer of a box 
of western apples is absolutely sure that every specimen in the box 
is as good as the face and the man with a barrel of Michigan apples 
is just as sure that there is not another apple in the barrel as good as 
the face. Are western fruit growers more honest than we? No. The 
conditions under which they operate makes it imperative that there be 
honesty while we with our superior advantages can practice all the 
foolish deceptions known to tricksters and still make a living. 
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San you legislate honesty into a man? No, but you can make dis- 
honesty a crime and punish the criminal. This is offered not as a moral 
text but as good business sense. 

The brass tacks of the Smythe fruit-packing law are the grower’s 
name and address on every package and that the fruit shall average 
within 20% as good as the face. 

This law enforced would bring back to Michigan fruit the good 
name it deserves. How may it be enforced? 


Quoting from the Pure Food and Drink act: “It shall be the duty 
of all prosecuting officers of this State to prosecute to completion all 
suits brought under the provisions of this act upon the complaint of the 
commissioner or of any citizen. 


“It shall be the duty of all food inspectors in cities to examine all 
complaints made to them of violation of this act and to render assis- 
tance in enforcing its provisions. 

“Tt shall be the duty of all health boards in cities and health officers 
in townships to take cognizance of and report or prosecute all viola- 
tions of this act that comes to their notice within their jurisdiction.” 


WHY SOME MICHIGAN FRUIT GROWERS DO NOT SECURE 
BETTER CROPS. 


MR. O. K. WHITH, M. A. C., EAST LANSING. 


In preparing this talk, I have been repeatedly impressed with the 
truth that the role of the critic is by no means an easy or agreeable 
task and I have tried to be over mindful of the fact that fruit growers 
have a great many difficult and perplexing problems to contend with. 
There is the difficulty of finances, labor, occasional loss of crops by 
frost and wind and the destruction of insects and diseases, the problems 
of spraying, soil management, ete. Discouragements come pretty fre- 
quently sometimes. Twenty-five years on a fruit farm, started among 
the stumps and gradually increased to approximately one hundred acres, 
Was an experience invaluable to me and it taught me that there may 
be conditions on fruit farms which cannot always be anticipated and 
avoided. 

Then too, you know, if I were to get right down to the bottom of 
things and tell here some of the reasons why some of you do not get 
better crops, I would need to get behind the president or the piano or 
some other suitable defense to protect myself from the fusillade of missiles 
and besides, I sometimes depend upon you people for lodging and meals 
and do not want to stir up your enmity and, to subdue any nervous- 
ness that may be growing within you, Ill promise faithfully not to 
mention any names or places and whatever I say will not be said in a 
spirit of criticism, but to call to your attention a few critical places where 
failures occur and to suggest ways and means whereby they may be 
remedied. 
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The points [ shall attempt to discuss are a few factors in connection 
with spraying, thinning, pruning and marketing. 

Every year’s experience adds to my conviction that spraying is 
almost invariably the most important cultural operation in an orchard. 
Insects and diseases have become so prevalent and destructive, there are 
such a great number of kinds of them and there is such a great difference 
in their feeding habits and so on, that spraying is made a very difficult 
operation and I want to add emphasis to several things that have been 
said here—particularly what Professor Eustace said this morning in 
regard to spraying being preventative instead of curative. If every man 
that is spraying will once get that feature firmly in his mind, in his 
whole being and not forget it from one years’ end to another and then 
just as far as he possibly can, manage his spraying on that basis, I 
have no doubt but that there will be a great many more “bugs” and 
fungous diseases die before they get a chance to do any harm. You 
know the easiest time and the least expensive time to kill a chewing 
insect is when it first hatches. Then it is a little fellow and requires 
only a little poison to kill it. The best time to control a fungous disease 
is when the spore is just germinating. If it has been allowed to grow 
long enough so that it has gotten into the flesh of the fruit, into the 
interior of the leaf or through the bark, you cannot stop it by spraying. 
You may use any spray material and be as thorough as you can, you 
cannot stop it. 

The fact that many do not fully appreciate this essential points to 
the reason why they omit one of the most important sprays, why they 
do not have more complete and convenient equipment and why they 
do not always take care of the fruit crop first. 

In this connection, I want to say just in passing, I have come to 
believe that the fruit business is going largely into the hands of the com- 
mercial fruit growers, that general farmers must, as a rule, give it up. 
Unless the general farmer is an exceptional manager and has excep- 
tional facilities and conditions and has a true notion of the relative 
value of things, he should keep out of extensive commercial fruit grow- 
ing. There are things on a general farm which must be done about the 
same time that spraying should be done, such as preparing the land for 
beans, corn, potatoes, ete. If the spraying is delayed, insects and 
diseases get a start and much damage results in spite of subsequent 
spraying, no matter how carefully or thoroughly done. The money crop 
should surely be given first consideration and care and, as the fruit 
crop is the fruit grower’s major money crop, it is not only advisable, but 
necessary, for him to give it his first and best care. 

But to continue with the theme of my talk. 

[I have said some Michigan fruit growers neglect one of the most 
important apple and pear sprays. I mean the one “when the buds are in 
the pink.” This practice has been more or less prevalent for several 
years. It was thought the scale spray could be applied real late and 
the expense and trouble of this spray eliminated. We find it cannot be 
safely done. The scale spray is too strong to put on late enough 
to cover the small leaves and blossom stems without doing much 
damage. This early summer spray is especially necessary on such 
varieties as McIntosh, Fameuse, Winter Banana and Canada Red apples 
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and Flemish Beauty pears and other varieties which are particularly 
susceptible to scab. So often we have weather condition during the 
blossoming period such as rain, fog, dews, ete., that start the scab on 
the blossom stems and leaves before the next spray “after the blossoms 
fall” can be applied. The trees may blossom abundantly and crop pros- 
pects be most promising but we go out into the orchard in a few days 
and we find the little apples are all dropping. We notice every stem has 
a little gray scab spot on it. That is the cause. A spray “when the buds 
were in “the pink” would have prevented that. Many crops are destroyed 
in that way. Then there are four very destructive chewing insects that 
begin to come early before the spray “after the blossoms fall” can be 
applied. They are the tent caterpillar, canker worm, the bud moth 
and the plum curculio. If you do not have these insects, it is not neces- 
sary to apply a poison “before the blossoms open.” jut if they are 
troublesome, this is the time to get a start of them. When they are 
small, before they do any damage or before they lay eggs and provide 
for future generations as the case may be. 

The “apple- sting’—the injury of the curculio—seems to be on the 
increase in Michigan. Sometimes it occurs where the apple is small and 
the growth of the apples is stunted—they are lop-sided, knurly or 
they may simply be affected with feeding punctures, little shallow holes. 
The spray “before the blossoms open,’ I believe, contributes most to 
their control. About that time, shortly before they begin to deposit 
eges, the adult females feed quite liberally and a little poison on the 
leaves will get a great many of them. If we wait until “after the blos- 
soms fall,” a considerable amount of the damage may have been done 
and besides, the beetles will not be feeding so freely. 

Those of you here who live in the northwest part of the State who 
had so much trouble with tent caterpillars last spring, found it was 
difficult to kill them with the usual amounts-of poison; in fact with any 
poison, because before you noticed them, they were half grown and 
had done most of their destruction. If the trees had been sprayed with 
ordinary strength arsenate of lead “when the buds were in the pink” 
most of their work might have been prevented. 

A Member.—W hat strength would you make that? 

Mr. White.—I would use three or four pounds of Arsenate of Lead 
Paste. 

Mr. Roach.—I used two pounds and it killed every one of them. When 
we sprayed we found just an occasional one hatching out. With that 
strength of spray applied then, our trees were free the entire summer. 

Mr. White.—It has been said that we may expect an extraordinary large 
number of these tent caterpillars next spring and so I want to remind 
you again not to forget to put in some poison with the Bordeaux or 
Lime-Sulphur whichever you use for scab next spring ‘‘when the buds are 
in the pink.” 

A Member.—What strength of Lime-Sulphur? 

Mr. White—A standard brand of commercial Lime-Sulphur may be 
used, one gallon to forty gallons of water. You could put it on stronger, 
for example, one and one-half to 50, but I do not think it is necessary. 
In case arsenate of lead won’t stop them, add a little Paris green to the 
Bordeaux mixture but not Lime-Sulphur. 
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A Member—I had no eaterpillars at all, but there was an orchard 
right near mine that was not sprayed early and it was literally alive 
with them and the owner sprayed afterward with no results. There 
were as high as eight or nine web nests in each tree. Two pounds of 
arsenate of lead to fifty gallons of water destroyed them in my orchard. 

A Member—Was it paste or powder? 

Answer—It was paste, two pounds to fifty gallons. 

A Member—Does the spray at this time control the canker worms 
as well as the tent caterpillar? 

Mr. White—Yes, it should. 

A Member—Now what about this aphis? We know that there is 
a certain portion of them that we do not kill, that fly away at the end 
of the season and lays eggs. A great many have an idea that these eggs 
are killed when we spray with Lime-Sulphur in the early spring. Is it 
true? 

Mr. White—The old “home-made” mixture Lime-Sulphur that we 
applied hot did but the concentrated, whether home-made or commercial, 
does not. 

Mr. Case—What do you do with those born alive? 

Mr. White—The lice mentioned are the ordinary green aphis. These 
winter over in the egg stage and hatch out, producing stem mothers 
usually just as the buds are getting green. They soon give birth to 
living young and these in a short time, do the same and, if weather 
conditions are favorable and parasites do not thrive, they soon become 
extremely numerous. I am reminded of a little incident which illustrates 
the rapidity with which they reproduce. A gentleman acquaintance of 
mine lives in a city of southern Michigan and is a great lover of shrubs 
and flowers and he has many beautiful beds of them in his large yard. 
One morning he discovered many of these little green lice on his rose 
bush just beneath the pantry window. He prepared some strong soap 
suds and taking his little boy-Johnny out there, showed him the lice 
and told him to wash the lice off before he went to school. Johnny 
is an energetic ten year old boy and he worked faithfully for quite a 
while but finally made up his mind that his job was more than he had 
thought it to be and he made a vigorous and supposedly secret oral pro- 
test. Among the things his mother, who was washing dishes in the 
pantry, heard him say was “the darn little rascals they have grand 
children every twenty minutes.” 

They do reproduce very rapidly and unless weather conditions are 
favorable for parasitic insects to control them, it may be necessary 
to spray with tobacco extract. 

A Member—I sprayed with nicotine sulphate three times. After the 
first time, I went home to wash up and when I got back they were still 
alive. I went over them three times with hardly a stop but the third time 
I fixed them. 

A Member—I had the same experience with green aphis. 

Mr. Cook—We put these little green lice into the pure solution and 
they would crawl there for half an hour. It was a nicotine solution tie 
Horticultural Society put out last year. 

Mr. White—The “Black Leaf 40” is the only commercial tobacco 
extract I dare suggest. 
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A Member—If you will use whale oil soap with this, it acts as : 
carrier and makes it much more efficient. 


COCDLING MOTH. 


There have been a great many complaints from apple growers that 
arsenate of lead fails to control the fall brood of Codling Moth. I 
cannot entirely understand the difficulty but I am of the opinion that 
it is not because the spray material is not good but because its effec- 
tiveness after application does not cover as long a period as the egg 
hatching. It has been observed that female moth development is very 
irregular and covers, in most seasons, four or five or more weeks and 
as each female moth lays eggs five or more weeks, it follows that egg 
hatching may continue for at least five or six weeks. Inasmuch as 
arsenate of lead is believed to be effective not more than four weeks, 
it can readily be understood how some worms might escape even a very 
thorough job of spraying. This being true, it is possible some apple 
growers would secure better results with their fall and winter yarieties 
if they sprayed twice in the summer about the middle of July and again 
early in August. Exceptionally good results of a number of Michigan 
applemen lends emphasis to this suggestion. In rainy seasons this 
extra spraying would add much to the prevention of apple scab and 
other fungous diseases. 


THOROUGHNESS IN SPRAYING. 


A moment ago, I spoke of the poor crops that some secure due to 
lack of thoroughness in spraying and I want to say a word or two 
more about that. Do you know I have made up my mind that com- 
paratively few Michigan growers know what thorough spray means? 
One might almost allow himself to believe that many do not know what 
thoroughness in anything means. All the members of this State Horti- 
cultural Society do, of course, it is the other fellows I am talking about. 
They spray carelessly and only cover half or two-thirds of the leaves 
and fruit or they spray too late or omit a critical spray. So often I find 
inadequate or poorly kept spraying equipment. Some spend a quarter 
or third of their time loading up their sprayer. An inadequate or ex- 
tremely inconvenient water supply is usually the cause. Sprayers are 
not thoroughly cleaned out at the close of each spraying or at the 
close of the season. For instance, it happened I was dong some experi- 
mental work on one of the good fruit farms in our State last summer. 
On the occasion of one visit, T had to spend two whole days cleaning out 
and getting in repair, a sprayer that has been neglected at the last 
spraying. Think of it, two whole days of the finest days for spraying 
one ever saw and hardly a tree sprayed. I want to urge you who are 
here today, to examine your equipment and see if just a little labor and 
money expended to remedy such conditions, would not be an exceedingly 
good investment. In case you have a power outfit and cannot average 
1,000 to 1,200 gallons a day, there is need of improvement somewhere. 

We have only a few days to do some of the spraying in and if the 
spraying equipment is convenient, in good condition and of sufficient 
capacity, you are much more sure of getting them done in time. The 
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effects of an insufficient equipment were splendidly illustrated in an 
eighty acre apple orchard in Leelanau County a year ago. Two sprayers 
were expected to take care of the orchard; one was in poor repair and 
failed to work most of the time. Each spraying was begun on the same 
side of the orchard, the west, if I remember correctly, and eight days 
were required to cover all the trees. The work was done carefully and 
well, but the time occupied was too long. It was easy to notice that the 
fruit became more affected with diseases and insects, especially scab, 
as we went through the orchard toward the east, indicating that the 
trees sprayed first were protected, but, as the spraying progressed, it 
failed to protect because the insects and diseases had an opportunity to 
get their destruction started. I preume most of you have had similar 
experiences. 


THINNING APPLES. 


There has been so much said here in regard to thinning apples that 
I do not think I ought to take time to add anything. I was very glad 
to hear Mr. Case tell about the good results of thinning Baldwins. You 
know all experimental work has indicated that the off bearing year of 

saldwins, cannot be prevented by thinning. Mr. Case brings good news 
but it appears that his success is due to his thinning when the trees 
first begin to bear, which prevents their forming the “habit of bearing 
heavy one year and lightly the next. 

I have talked to a great many apple growers at my orchard demon- 
strations throughout the state, about the adv antage of thinning apples, 
peaches and plums and whenever I have encountered men who have 
tried it, they almost invariably agree that it is a profitable operation and 
would alw ays do so if the trees need it and they can possibly get the 
time and labor to do it. If you have not tried it, do just once and be 
convinced. You say it costs money to thin. It may cost twenty-five, 
thirty-five or even forty-five cents a tree, but nevertheless, if you measure 
the time gained in picking, grading and packing, you will find you have 
not added to, but lessened, the cost of your crop and, best of all, you 
have added greatly to the quality and value of it. 

Mr. Case—As a matter of principle, I will not allow a crop not to be 
thinned in my orchard. If the money spent in grading will be spent in 
thinning, you will make money every time. 

Mr. White—That is true unless one over-thins, which I hasten to say is 
rarely done. I want to branch off this subject of getting better crops 
and just mention one phase of marketing which I believe would produce 
better packing and secure better prices. Those of you who are shipping 
to a commission market, you pack your own apples, peaches, ete. You 
think you pack them well and do with all good intention but actually, 
friends, many of you don’t know what all gets into the baskets and bar- 
rels. What | want to suggest is this, that you ought to visit your market 
occasionally and see your fruit come in; see how it arrives and how it 
appears to the trade who are to use it. IT1l venture to say many of you 
would be greatly surprised. I presume the man who packed (?) the 
barre! of apples I have on exhibition in the other hall, has no idea there 
are so many worthless apples in it; perhaps he does, but at any rate, if 
he should encounter it upon a market such as Chicago or Milwaukee, I 
believe, it would be a revelation to him. If fruit growers visited their 
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markets once or twice a year, they would learn many many things help- 
ful to them in their marketing. 


DISCUSSING MR. WHITH’S TALK. 


Mr. Bagley—How strong Lime-sulphur dare you put on when apple 
buds are in the pink? 

Mr. White—I may say I have seen it used a good many strengths, 
as strong as 614 to fifty when the trees were in full bloom. It burned 
the foliage a little bit but strange to say, in this particular case, did not 
harm the fruit at all. I would not think of recommending more than 
one and one-half gallons to fifty. 

Mr. Bagley—I have been greatly troubled with the Leaf Roller in my 
crabapples? Finally, about the time the buds were in the pink, I 
sprayed with the commercial Lime-slphur and Arsenate of Lead, four 
pounds to forty gallons and Jast vear I didn’t have any leaf rollers. 

A Member—There are a great many fruit growers who take a great 
deal of pride in their work by spraying with the wind. Some of them 
don’t call it a full spray until they have sprayed both ways. Last year 
it was almost impossible to throw the spray up against the wind. What 
would be the best practice in such a case with only a few days to do it in? 

Mr. Case—I have been right through that. I didn’t get the spray all 
on either. Some of my trees are so large you cannot throw up against 
the wind and it is impossible to do a good job. There are some of our 
people at Ithaca at the Cornell Experiment Station, who claim to have 
something that will throw it against the wind. Our plan is always to 
lay our orchard off in blocks. When we spray we have one orchard we 
spray north and south and another orchard we spray east and west so 
that when we commence we can spray even if the wind is in any quarter. 
Sometimes we have to wait a little bit but we are very sure to take 
advantage of the south wind. I bought a second sprayer just to over- 
come the point you have spoken of. If we have an east wind, we put 
in both sprayers. Last year we only had three or four days for that spray 
after the buds started until they were in bloom and I know if I had 
the thing to go through with again, I would keep right at the trees at 
any price. 

Mr. Morrill—There is a peculiar condition in our country at Benton 
Harbor there on the lake shore during the spraying season. After one 
o'clock in the afternoon you can nearly always rely on west or north- 
west winds and it doesn’t put many of us to a serious disadvantage to 
get the sprays on the south and east side. But during that period, it 
is almost always quiet. Sometimes it is quiet in the evening but people 
do not always take advantage of it and early in the morning there is 
generally a time we can take advantage of. One grower is using one 
strength for all purposes. I wish Mr. White would tell us, if he can, 
the different strength an apple or pear will take in comparison with a 
cherry or peach. I tried an experiment a few years ago in thinning 
apples. It cost me seventy-five cents a tree to thin my Hubbardstons 
and I found I got as many bushels of apples off the trees as in any other 
season. st eee 

Mr. Case—In peaches or apples or any fruit you don’t get the fullest 
results after the seed is formed. 
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Mr. White—I think that Mr. Morrill’s question refers to fruit trees 
in foliage. The strength of lime and sulphur spray must be governed by 
different conditions. If the pressure of the spray outfit is extremely low. 
most any strength will burn foliage, that is, if the spray is coarse it will 
burn more r eadily. Now we recommend for spraying say about 175 to 
200 pounds pressure and then use the standard testing lime-sulphur 1 to 
50 for pears; for plums and sweet and sour cherries, 1 to 40. I know 
they will bear that strength, apples, 1 to 40. In the case of peaches and 
Japan plums, we don’t know and we do not make any recommendations 
for them for 1 to 25, 1\ to 50, 1 to 100, 1 to 125 or even 1 to 185 have, in 
some cases, caused entire defoliation and in others none at all. There is 
no strength we know to be safe that is strong enough to be efficient. 

Mr. Morrill—Can’t you spray with double strength before seven o’clock 
that you can spray with at noon? 

Mr. White—I could not say positively. 

A Member—Mr. White spoke of thorough spraying. I would like to 
ask if he would consider a pressure between 150 and 200 pounds and 
spraying until the leaves start to drip and if giving the entire tree as 
much as the fruit can carry, a thorough spraying. 

Mr. White—Not necessarily. Thorough spraying is this: when every 
side of every apple and every side of every leaf and every side of every 
limb is completely covered, vou have done a thorough job of spraying. 

The foliage of Japan plums is practically as tender as the peach 
foliage. 

A Member—I have not found that it was and I am particularly in- 
terested. 

Mr. White—That is our observation and experience in a great number 
of cases. 

Mr. Morrill—The peach is the tricky one. 


PRESIDENT MUNSON’S ADDRESS AT THE OPENING OF THE 
44TH ANNUAL MEETING IN KALAMAZOO. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, Fellow Horticulturists: 


I am glad to be here and to be able to greet so many of my good 
friends of the fruit-growing fraternity of this great State. This attend- 
ance of the Annual meeting of the State Hortic ultural has become a habit 
in our family, an event to look forward to, and I infer it is to quite a 
number of the good horticultural families, for we see a goodly number 
of the same familiar faces at the meetings, wherever the meeting is 
held. 

This has been a fairly successful year for most Michigan horticul- 
turists. We have been blessed with large crops—very large crops—most 
of us, and there have been no flat failures in any sort of fruit. There 
has been a market—a paying one—for good fruit of any class. We have 
all known prices to be less than they have been this season. 

During this war time, when “business is unsettled” and all other in- 
dustries are more or less demoralized the grower of good fruit is pros- 
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pering. We are enlarging our holdings and planting new orchards and 
vineyards. 

We have always cultivated; we have always pruned; years ago we 
began to spray effectively; but never before a season in which we were 
so forcibly impressed with the necessity of THINNING of our fruit. 
most critical period, probably, of its existence. For years the society has 
been fostered by the State, receiving yearly appropriations. Four years 
ago our appropriation was cut off, and we were left on our own re- 
sources. Our only income to cover necessary expenses, being the annual 
membership dues, and the income from the life-membership payments, 
with the little available from the Lyon Memorial Fund. 

This income has proven quite meagre and it has been a constant source 
of worry to our secretary and the members of the Executive Board, how 
our obligations were to be met. 

The Secretary’s salary being at stake, it was he who evolved the 
scheme of conducting our meetings, somewhat after the method followed 
by our Horticultural brethren in New York. We have always held 
“Open Meetings.” Everyone was encouraged to attend and enjoy our 
meetings. Some joined our society and their dues helped to pay the ex- 
penses of the meetings. Many did not join and these people were able to 
derive as much benefit as did the members. With our small and pinched 
income, this seemed hardly fair to the members. 

The two great horticultural societies of New York meet in Rochester 
every winter. They have an attendance, often, of 1,500 or more, and 
every one must provide himself with a membership badge before he is 
admitted. The membership fee of one society is $1.00, and the other 
$2.00, but all who attend pay, and all are satisfied, and the society’s 
income is ample. 

We are beginning this innovation in our society meetings today. 
We trust that no one will take offense. I hope this will mark the be- 
ginning of a new and successful era for the Michigan Horticultural 
Society. If our Executive Board have the financial worries eliminated 
from their official duties, they will be much better able to furnish us 
with a still better program. New York has proven the feasibility of 
making Rochester, located in the center of the fruit region, the per- 
manent place for holding her annual meetings. Will not Michigan soon 
conclude that a permanent meeting place in a city, the center of her fruit 
industry, be most desirable? I might mention the name of the city— 
Grand Rapids. 

During the past two years we have held two two-day “mid-winter 
meetings.” These have both been well attended and apparently success- 
ful. Being held in a different section of the State from the place of the 
annual metings, they have catered to an audience not reached before. 

The “Summer Meetings,” held right out on the farms, at the homes of 
members, seem to me to be the most valuable of all. Those attending, get 
out among each other, on the farm and learn from it and from each 
other. We are generally more at ease in such a place, than on a platform 
or in front of one, and the information we get and object lessons stay by 
us from having been illustrated. 

At the two-day session at Pontiac and Birmingham, last August, there 
were 250 present at one session, and among them were representatives 
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from every hortiultural county in the State and from several regions 
outside of the state. 

I trust that the summer meetings will be made a feature of the 
society’s work in the future. 


TEN YEARS OF FRUIT-GROWING IN KALAMAZOO COUNTY. 


MR. E. F. STODDARD, KALAMAZOO. 


I feel that one is placed under quite a handicap in being expected to 
discuss the conditions in Kalamazoo County horticulture before an 
audience made up largely of people from the sections where you are 
really doing things in fruit growing. Probably most of you know that 
we do not make any claim to being a fruit growing County. If we wished 
to brag about any of our accomplishments we would tell you of our 
splendid dairy or stock farms, or of the grain or potatoes we raise. 
Thanks to Brother Woodman we are becoming quite a potato growing 
section, and will become more so, then of course we have “Kalamazoo 
Celery.” 

Nevertheless, we do raise a good deal of fruit, and perhaps the best 
recommendation for its quality is the fact that it is mostly used at home, 
so that the growers seldom ship to the outside markets, with the excep- 
tion of apples. This may account in some measure for the fact that you 
have not heard more of us away from home. We have not been making 
much noise out in the open, but working quietly away on our local 
proposition we have built up a very nice business in apples, peaches and 
the smaller fruits. As would be expected in a general farming community 
our stronghold on fruit is the apples, and some of our growers make 
car shipments of these. 

Ten years ago there was very little interest in commercial fruit grow- 
ing here. Here and there over the County were a number of the old 
type of farm orchards, mostly apples, varying in size from a few trees to 
several hundred, and in age from good young orchards up to those that 
were rapidly going out from age and abuse. Some of them were well 
cultivated, a few were pruned, and still fewer were sprayed as well as 
growers then knew how to spray. 

Those that were cared for were doing good work, and the time was 
not entirely past when even without much care, the orchards sometimes 
bore paying crops. But the beginning of the end for many of them was 
already in sight for they were beginning to feel the effects of insects 
and diseases, and the worst was yet to come in the form of San Jose scale, 
The story of what has happened since to these orchards is well known. 
It is sufficient to say that many of them are now gone, and that most 
of those that are left are of no commercial value. 

Luckily a few orchard owners were awake to the possibilities of 
their fruit, and took steps to keep their orchards at work. A number 
of others were leased and got to working in this way. Thus the business 
was kept alive until some of the young orchards that were then growing 
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came into bearing to take the places of the old ones as they went 
out. Evidently the leasing system was an eye-opener to some of the 
owners for we have known of several cases where owners have refused 
to renew leases at the expiration of the first term, thinking that if the 
renters could make money from the orchards, they could make both 
men’s profits by working their own. Sad to relate, this has not alwavs 
proved true, and in some cases they are being allowed to go back to 
their old condition. We now have several very nice young orchards 
of moderate size that have come into bearing in the last ten or fifteen 
years. These are being well cared for usually, and are giving good 
results. 

In discussing the fruit growing conditions of a section like this we 
naturally think of apples first, but these are by no means our only crop 
here. Several are growing peaches with good success. We are up against 
the Yellows, Little Peach and other troubles that will find a peach 
tree no matter how carefully you hide it, and, in fact, a number of 
orchards that were started some time back soon went out due to these 
troubles. But a few growers stuck it out and are still in the game, 
and doing well at it. Generally speaking we may be a little more sub- 
ject to frost damage than is the case nearer the Lakes, but we know it 
to be true that on our better elevations, we get our share of crops with- 
out more than our share of losses. Some of our best peach orchards 
are on heavy land that it was once supposed would not raise peaches. 

Pears are hot one of our favorite crops here. This may be due more 
to methods or to lack of them than to natural conditions. I am enclined 
to think that if we took more care to look after the blight and other 
pests that pears would do as well for us as the other fruits. Cherries 
and plums are grown rather more, and both do very nicely here. All 
of these are usually used mostly on the home markets, although in some 
seasons shipped in small quantities. Berries are not grown as much 
as formerly, most of the growers seeming to prefer to turn their atten- 
tion to other fruits or to the other branches of farming. 

A large share of our product passes from the hands of the growers 
direct to the retail dealers or in many cases direct to the consumer. 
Those who are in a position to sell on their home market have solved for 
themselves one of the problems that is now causing many gray hairs in 
the heads of fruit growers, that of cutting out some of the middlemen. 
Personally we are very much in love with the system of local marketing, 
although this is not perfect. We have the adv ant: ige of coming in close 
touch with our trade, we are able to get our money for each day’s load 
and bring it home with us, and our package expense is very much less 
than in shipping. Of course, the very large growers usually cannot 
work any such system, but we feel safe in recommending the growers on 
the smaller places to try to find a market near home first. 

The keynotes of successful marketing are quality and service. If we 
can get a product as good as the other fellows then give a little bit 
better service it will not be long that we will have to worry about mar- 
ket for our crops. We haye several good examples here of what can 
be accomplished in the way of making an individual custom. We are 
glad that the trade is becoming educated to the fact that it really pays to 
buy and use the better grades of fruit. There are several local dealers 
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who a few years ago supposed that their customers would not back 
them in buying the number one goods at their prices that now seldom 
use anything else if the best is to be found. 

Even growing in a limited way we feel the need of some form of mar- 
keting organization very much. The situation might be greatly improved 
on the local markets if some sort of organization could be worked out 
to systematize grading and packing, and to aid in making more uniform 
prices. Something of this sort seems to be the coming thing, and we say 
let the glad day come. The orchards dying from neglect, the low grade 
fruit, and the poor packing found on the markets everywhere make 
their own silent appeal for something better. It is not the competition 
of the fellow who is honestly trying to outdo us, not the fancy fruit that 
makes us squirm to think that we are getting beaten in the race for 
quality that hurts. It is the unskillful or dishonest grower with his poor 
fruit poorly packed and marketed that should cause us uneasiness. It is 
not the man who meets us on our ground that we have to dread in busi- 
ness. 

We shall hope that your meeting here will be an entering wedge that 
will start us as a fruit-growing community on the road to something 
better. We need our thoughts stirred up now and then, and the inspira- 
tion that comes from contact with those who are leading us in the game 
of business. In closing I would thank you in behalf of the Kalamazoo 
Fruit Growers for bringing this meeting here, and for the good things 
we know that you will leave us. 


CO-OPERATION THAT CO-OPERATES. 


MR. GEO. MYHAM, SOUTH HAVEN. 


In treating my subject, “Co-Operation That Co-Operates,”’ I have col- 
lected a few thoughts that have come to me from time to time and will 
state some facts regarding the South Haven Fruit Exchange, of which 
I am a member. 

We hear much concerning the high cost of living and in pre-election 
pledges politicians of all parties have promised to bring about legisla- 
tion that will reduce the same, with the result that committees of invevsti- 
gation have been appointed by their respective bodies to look into the 
causes and report. That is as far as they have ever gone. Legislation 
might do much to alleviate conditions, but so far as I can ascertain, 
it has never done anything. 

I might go into lengthy discussion of how legislation and the courts 
have protected mighty combinations which have built up colossal for- 
tunes at the expense of the producer and consumer. I can see no way at 
present to reduce the cost of living to the consumer and give more of the 
dollar to the producer except by co-operative buying and selling. 

You ask me how will we co-operate? There is just one way and only 
one way. That is, to organize your association with sufficient capital 
and go ahead and do business. The producers of fruits who depend upon 
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commission merchants in the large centers to dispose of their products 
are doing business in a crude, unsatisfactory and unprofitable way. In 
illustration, I will give you, as an example, a grower who ships a carload 
of apples containing 200 barrels from South Haven to Chicago, that 
sell at $3 per barrel. His freight, commission and cartage would amount 
to $110.00. Selling through the South Haven Fruit Exchange, F. O. B., 
South Haven, the ‘cost would be 5%, or $30.00, making a saving to the 
producer of $80 on one car of fruit, and, if you add 5% to take care 
of the shrinkage caused by dishonest sellers, your total cost over and 
above co-operative selling, would be $110, or $140, to market your carload 
of apples in Chicago. 

Every little while our idols are smashed when some prominent com- 
mission man is indicted for crooked work. I feel justified in charging 
5% shrinkage to all sales made through commission houses. 

Therefore, the only relief in sight is to eliminate these middle men, 
as far as possible. 

I will now tell you how fifty fruit growers in South Haven have or- 
ganized to eliminate this non-producer. 

Our association is known as the South Haven Fruit Exchange. It is 
organized with a capital stock of $5,000 and the term of existence of 
this corporation is fixed at thirty years. Each member holds one share 
at $100.00 and no member can own more than one share. The organi- 
zation is controlled by a board of directors, from which they elect offi 
cers,—President, Vice President, Secretary and Treasurer. The Board 
meets with the manager once each week during the shipping season. 
All members deliver their fruit in crates at the central packing house 
in South Haven, which is located on the Michigan Central Railroad. 
The grower receives a carbon copy of the number of crates, weight and 
varieties of each load. They are then graded and sorted under the per 
sonal supervision of the manager and packed ready for shipment. We 
make but two grades of apples, “A” and “B.” Each package is stamped 
with just what the package contains as to quality and variety. The 
only way to obtain satisfactory results in co-operative marketing is to 
have a central packing house where fruit is put up under the supervision 
of a salaried and reliable manager, This eliminates any temptation the 
erower may have to practice the nefarious schemes that are credited to 
commission merehants. Under those conditions, the brand of an asso- 
ciation will mean something and will materially broaden the market. 

The South Haven Fruit Exchange buys all the spray materials, 
fertilizers and many other articles used on the farm, buying in not less 
than carload lots, paying cash therefor, securing goods at the lowest 
possible cost and ‘selling to the members of the exchange in quantities 
to suit, at an increase of 5% over cost. We have made a saving of at 
least 20% through co-operative buying. Packages are bought in quanti- 
ties that admit of a liberal reduction in price. 

‘We gave employment to as high as seventy people, men and women, 
during the season, women packing peaches, fancy apples and pears. 

The sales of the association for the first year were about $30,000. 
This, our second year, we have handled 300 car loads of fruit, with sales 
of about $130,000. 

Our first year’s business made such a good showing, paying 12% on 

capital stock, besides disposing of fruit so satisfactorily that the de- 
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mand for membership was so persistent that the association deemed 
it advisable to increase the membership to 100 members and the capital 
stock to $10,000. 

In forming a co-operative marketing association, do not get your 
expectations overheated, as you will meet with disappointments, as 
all business enterprises do, and find difficulties to overcome, all of which 
can be successfully accomplished if you organize with sufficient capital, 
employ an efficient manager and have a capable board of directors to 
sustain him. The only way I can see that you will get your share of the 
dollar is to co-operate. 

“Get money enough to do business with and then go ahead and do it. 
That is the only way.” 

“J heard a very prominent fruit grower make a statement that he had 
visited the cellar of a prominent commission man in Chicago and that 
there they were re-packing apples, facing them up in the bottom of 
the barrel, putting a stove pipe in the middle, filling it up with culls, 
facing the top and selling them as Michigan Packed apples. 4 

Ocarina Why did he not make a complaint about it? 

Answer: He did make a complaint in a public meeting. 

Q. Why was something not done about it? 

A. Well, you know we are all busy people and sometimes these things 
are not attended to as they should be. 

The members of the association do not have to deliver their fruit to 
the association if they don’t want to. They make an estimate of the 
amount they will have and give it to the manager and each member 
signs a contract to deliver all his fruit of such varieties as he elects 
and no more. He doesn’t have to deliver all his fruit, and the associa- 
tion doesn’t have to receive his fruit if he is an objectionable member. 
We have never yet had to refuse any fruit on this account, but we don’t 
have to receive fruit if it is objectionable. If the grower doesn’t care 
to deliver his peaches but does his apples and pears, he may do so, but 
he must deliver whatever he agrees to. 

Some men might think that they can make more by trying to work 
a crooked game, but the association will not try it, and they know that 
ae cannot beat a skin game. Anybody who does not like to stay in, 

pan drop out, but we have never had anybody yet leave the association. 

It is not necessary with the association to have any loss because of 
commission men claiming low grade. If I take a load of apples to the 
association and they are 60%, first, I get credit for just what I bring. 
They are brought in and graded and you get your receipt for it. Every 
man is treated alike, and the manager is not a fruit grower, but a sal- 
aried manager who works for the association and not for the interests 
of one individual. -We are a business organization, and J venture to 
say that we do business on as firm a foundation as any bank operating 
in Kalamazoo today. You will always have kickers and faultfinders in 
any association and there are always certain people who say it can’t 
be done, but you notice that the things that they say can’t be done, 
are the ones that are being done. 

After a man has invested a hundred dollars in any thing, he begins 
to feel an interest in it, and he takes hold and pushes things and works 
as if it were his own personal affair. It makes every members of the 
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association as interested in the affairs of the association as he would 
be in his own personal affairs. 

We buy all material that the farmer needs, fertilizer, bran, tile, any- 
thing that is wanted, and sell it to the members at 5% above cost, and 
in this way we have reduced cost to the farmer 20%. That is one of 
the main reasons why we are so strong. We have plenty of money, pay 
cash and take all the discounts and can get as close figures as any 
dealer, as we buy in such large quantities, and each member knows 
just what things cost, and each member is treated perfectly square. We 
employ as high as seventy men and women in packing peaches, pears 
and apples. Under the roof of the association buildings, we may pack 
our apples rain or shine, and thus save the time that is wasted in pack- 
ing in the orchard on account of bad weather; besides this it can be 
done at 15% less than by the individual. For one thing we buy 20,000 
barrels at once, thus securing the lowest possible price. Last year the 
sales of the association were between $30,000 and $40,000. It 
was an easy matter to dispose of them all. I don’t remember of hear- 
ing a single complaint from anyone. 

This year was a harder year. We had to ransack the market to se- 
cure orders. Of course, the members do not have to attend to the sell- 
ing end of it. We are producers and not sellers, that is what we have 
the manager for. 

Question: Do they all have confidence in the agent? 

Ans.: He is not an agent, but a hired man. 

Q. Did you have any trouble with labor? 

A. No, not a particle. 

A prominent peach man who raised 7,000 or 8,000 bushels told me 
ihat he knew that the peaches sold through the association brought 25¢ 
« bushel more than those sold outside. This year we sold 300 carloads 
of fruit for $130,000.00 and out of this amount there will be none lost. 
The people we have sold them to have paid the cash. We take no chances 
and the cost of collecting is very low. 

This year we have disposed of practically all the stuff that came in, 
as high as 7,000 or 8,000 bushels a day. We have a few carloads of 
apples in cold storage, that we put in more as an experiment than any- 
thing else. 

Q. How are the dividends derived? 

A. We charge 5% for selling and we have sold 50,000 bushel baskets 
this year. We ‘call 150 Ibs. a barrel of apples and charge on this basis. 
We derive our dividends from the sale of fertilizer and this class of 
stuff, and also make a profit from packing apples, charging about 18c 
a barrel, when the cost to the association is about 16c. 

Our association has come to stay and it is being run on a sound business 
basis. We were a long time getting started, but when we did get started, we 
got started right. Our association is incorporated under the state 
laws. It is a regular stock company. The call for stock became so 
large that we had to increase our capital stock to $10,000. We have 
a good live board of directors, and there is no chance for the members 
to be cheated in any way. The manager handles no money, the treasurer 
handles all that and it is put in a bank. The goods are sold and the 
association gets the money, not any one individual. 

We are members of what is known as the Produce Reporter. We pay 
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$100 per year for this service and we find it very satisfactory. For 
example, if we sell a carload of apples or peaches to a commission man 
in Iowa, if it were an individual shipper and the commission man wrote 
back that they were in bad condition and he could not receive them, he 
would have no recourse, but we wire to the Produce Reporter, they 
put a man there at once and he inspects the car, and if he reports it 
O. K. about that time the commission man begins to think that he 
has made a mistake and he wires us that it was another car that was 
bad, and he remits for our car. We have the best class of fruit growers 
in our part of the country in the association and they are very glad 
to be in it. It is not a make-shift or anything of the kind, but it is 
fair to both producer and consumer. 

Q. What was the average price of apples per barrel this vear? 

A. We have not made our final statement as yet, so I could not 
tell. We have sold many thousand bushels at $2.25 per barrel. F. O. B. 
South Haven. 

Q. Could you receive the same at South Haven as at Chicago? 

A. Yes; we had no difficulty in getting as much F. O. B. South Haven 
as the buyers were paying F. O. B. Chicago. 

I know of a man who sold a hundred bushels of as fine peaches as 
I ever saw; sent them to a commission man and all he ever got for them 
was a few postage stamps. If they had gone through our association, 
he’d have got what they were worth. 

Q. What was the average price of ]berta peaches? 

A. They averaged about $1.20 for the entire crop. 

Q. Do I understand that vou got the same price in South Haven 
that they got in Chicago? 

A. Yes, sir. While I have no statements to prove that fact, yet 
I am positive that we get more money than they get in Chicago. The 
buyers come into our packing houses and see us pack the peaches and 
apples; they know just what they are getting and are glad to pay the 
price for them. I know a large Indiana buyer who said that next year 
he would want 20,000 bushels and he would not look any further than 
our packing house for them? 

Mr. Hale: I have sold peaches at 20 cents F. O. B. Shelby when 
they were selling for 18 cents in Chicago. What Mr. Myham says is 
a fact. 

Mr. Myham: We can do anything that we think that we can. Twen- 
ty-five years ago we said that we wouldn’t have any more saloons in 
South Haven, and we have put them out and kept them out. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

The strength of the association lies in the fact that it is an honest 
concern. We do not countenance any crooked work. 

Mr. Pratt: I do not wish to be understood to be against the associa- 
tion, but I do not wish you to believe that all commission men are 
crooked. 

Mr. Myham: Of course, all commission men are not crooked, but 
as large and reputable a concern as does business in Chicago has been 
indicted twice for crooked work, and when that is the case, it is hard 
to trust any of them. 

Q. How are apples graded? 

A. The apples were all graded “by hand, but the peaches were run 
through a mechanical grader. 
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@. What do you do with your eull stock? 

A. The cull apples were sold to the cider mill. The No. 3 peaches 
were taken to the canning factory for pie stock. 

Q. What about windfalls? 

A. Windfalls were sold for cider. 

Q. How large a membership do you consider necessary to begin 
an association? 

A. We had 50 certificates to start with but only sold 32 of them. 
There were some that thought they would join, but held off until they 
saw how we were coming out. We have had no trouble at all to get 
members. We have now increased to a hundred and are making prepar- 
ations to handle any amout of fruit that we can get. Most of the 
orchards through Michigan are known as “Family “Orchards, ’ having 
ten or more varieties of fruit. My orchard has fifteen kinds. I have 
ene tree of snow apples. Now those few apples would be unsaleable 
alone, but by selling them to the association they can make up a ship- 
ment of one or more cars and get a good price for them. 

Q. How do you arrange to have the snow apples all picked the same 
day? 

A. We don’t do that. We hold them. They are not like peaches 
or berries that have to be rushed onto the market, but we can hold them 
for several days until we get enough to make up a good shipment. We 
can make up any kind of a car that a man wants, “sometimes as many 
as four or five different varieties in one car, and can of course com- 
mand the top price for such a car, 

Q. Do you ever keep stock through the winter? 

A. We have a car load or so in cold storage how and we may keep 
it there. Up to now we have never kept stock over. I think that now 
we are holding about 15 cars out of 300 for this year. 

Q. What salary do you pay your manager? 

A. That is private business. In fact, I don’t know just what we 
do pay him, but you may be sure that a man who sells $130,000 worth 
of fruit is entitled to a good salary and we cannot get such a man for 
nothing. We pay him what he earns, but you may be very sure that 
he earns all that he gets. 

Q. How far does your fruit come? 

A. We have one member who hauls his fruit twelve miles, and brings 
as high as ten and twelve loads a day, of 75 or 80 crates to the load. 
We are believers in good stone roads and are building that kind for 
the fruit growers. 
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GROWING SMALL FRUIT. 


HENRY SMITH, GRAND RAPIDS. 


I wish I could tell you something new about this subject that would 
be a benefit in some way to the growing of bigger crops of better fruit, 
but the subject is old and I am afraid if have not much that is new 
to offer. 

One of the most important factors in successfully growing small fruits 
(or any kind of fruits, for that matter), is location. A rich sandy or 
gravelly loam with a good subsoil that is well drained and high enough 
to have good air drainage is best suited for the purpose. 

Land that has been properly prepared a year or so in advance by 
plowing under clover sod or other soiling crops, will help much both in 
the killing of weeds and the starting of the young plants. I find late 
cabbage one of the best crops to kill out quack and other weeds and 
leave the soil in good condition for planting. 

It is better to grow standard varieties that have been tried and are 
known to be strong, vigorous, prolific varieties than to try new varie- 
ties that are high priced, well recommended but often disappointing. 

Careful planting with strong young plants that will give a full stand 
of plants is important, as we can’t afford to lose part of our land by 
having many of the plants fail to grow. The digging or planting of the 
plants and the care of them while out of the ground are more important 
than many planters realize. These plants must not be neglected until 
they are back in the ground. 

If possible, it is better to grow our own plants from new plantations 
than to have them shipped in. I like to have the plants where I can 
see to the digging as well as the planting. 

As soon as the plants are planted they should be cultivated. <A spike- 
tooth cultivator or one with narrow teeth, that will loosen the soil with- 
out disturbing the plant, is best. ‘On some soils a weeder is good and 
a six-tined fork is better than a hoe to work around and over the young 
plants. This work must all be done before the weeds start. 

The care of young plants is most important. Many plantations are 
injured or killed out entirely by carelessness with the hoe or cultivator. 
Thorough and persistent cultivation is essential to the growing of a 
good plantation. The young plants should be kept growing after plant- 
ing. A check from any cause may very much reduce the yield for an- 
other year. 

In the growing of large and fancy varieties of fruits, especially straw- 
berries, they do not usually bear as well and need more attention 
and unless one can give them the required care and can secure pickers 
that will use care in picking, it is hard to keep them fancy. It is 
harder work to get fancy berries picked than it is to grow fancy berries 
and have them fancy when they reach the market, has been my ex- 
perience. And the medium sized berry of the Senator Dunlap type will 
usually give better satisfaction and more money, The raspberry, both 
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black and red, does well planted in hills 6 ft. each way. They cost 
less to care for them in this shape. 

Blackberries, currants, gooseberries, etc., we plant 4 by 8 ft., culti- 

vating both ways as long as possible, then one way. 

Karly planting is usually best, as early as the ground can be worked 
and the plants dug. Well fertilized soil properly ‘prepared before plant- 
ing and a liberal application of some good commercial fertilizer two 
or three times during the growing season will be money well invested. 
An application of potash and phosphates early in the season on bear- 
ing vines will make larger berries that will stand up and keep better 
than where too much nitrates are used. 

After picking the strawberry beds, if they are in good enough condi 
tion to pay to pick another year, we like to burn them over. This leaves 
the ground perfectly clean and saves a lot of work. Straw and marsh 
hay are good for a mulch on the strawberries. 

We pinch back the young growth in raspberries and blackberries as 
soon as we can. When they are from six inches to a foot in height and 
go over them two or three times during the growing season to keep 
them low and stocky with plenty of bearing wood. After picking, clean 
out all old wood and burn it. Have tried Spraying in a limited way 
on all small fruits and am satisfied it will pay well for the expense, 
using a Bordeaux and arsenate-of-lead—s Ibs. to 50 gallons of the mix- 
ture. 

A good nearby market where the fruit can be sold as it ripens: is 
the ideal way of disposing of it. A regular shipping trade or a canning 
factory are both good. We can hardly appreciate the value of a ood 
canning factory that takes all kinds of small fruits. It takes care of 
any surplus and keeps the market cleaned up and in a good healthy 
condition. 

For a term of years on good soil and a nearby market, there is a 
fairly good profit in the growing of small fruits for the commercial 
grower and for the amateur. No end to the amount of enjoyment, to 
say nothing of health to be derived from the work. Every farm should 
have some of all the small fruit. 

Q. You spoke about spraying small fruit. Have you ever made a 
comparison between the sprayed and unsprayed fruit to know if it real- 
ly paid? 

A. Only a few times, but I know that it pays. 

Q. What is the best common variety of strawberry? 

A. We have got the most out of the Dunlap. 

Q. What varieties do you plant with it? 

A. The Warfield. Some years they do better and some years they 
don’t. They sell better alone. 

Q. What do you do for white grubs? 

A. I haven’t had any experience with them. 

Mr. Wilkins: The answer is not to raise them on sod land. 

Q. How about two crops of strawberries in one year? 

A. About the only way to do this is to burn the plants over after 
the first crop and let them come up fresh. This will some times pro- 
duce a new crop. The “Enhance” is about the only variety that will 
do this. 

Q. What commercial fertilizer do you use on strawberries? 
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I use considerable tankage, and some barn yard manure. 

Do you ever use sheep manure? 

No, not outside. I have used some in the hot houses. 

Is it possible to control the “anthrax” on black raspberries? 
(Mr. Wilkins): It cannot be controlled by spraying. It can 
only be done by cutting out the old stock immediately after bearing, and 
renewing the plants about once in eight years. This disease dries up 
the sap ‘by hurting the outer bark. If we have a wet season, the fruit 
may develop in spite of the anthrax. Do not leave the old canes 
in, but take them out immediately after the bearing season. I would 
not grow raspberries without cutting out the old canes immediately 
after they have borne. 

Q. How far above the ground do you pinch back the sprouts? 

A. Six inches. 

Q. Why six inches? 

A. That is the first year. They get a better growth, are stockier. 
We leave four or five canes to the plant. 

-Q. What is thesbest in strawberry raising, the hill system or the 
row system? 

A. The only way to raise them on a large scale is in rows. The 
fancy stuff can be in hills. The difficulty is to get them picked properly 
in large quantities. 

Q. On fancy fruit, how far apart do you plant them? 

A. 16 or 18 inches in the row, with the rows three feet apart. 

Q. How about two and one-half feet apart each way? 

A. That would be all right, but would mean a lot of work to keep 
the runners off. 

Q. How many quarts is a profitable crop, for an average of five or 
ten years? 

A. I cannot give an idea. , 

Q. Is there a man here who has made a suecess of raising straw- 
berries on mother plants without runners? 

No answer. 

Mr. Wilkins: Mr. Kevitt of New York claims to have grown them 
very successfully that way. He caims to have a plant nine years old 
which is still bearing a good crop. The energy is all in the berries 
and not in the runners. Of course, the crown is a little higher each 
year. 

Q. Why does California fruit have such a high price in the Eastern 
markets, when Michigan apples have such a fine fiavor; so much better 
than they have? 

A. Mr. Myham: This fruit is shipped by an association and they 
get the highest prices for that reason. It is very rigidly graded and 
is all A Number 1 fruit. 

Q. What do you do for plant lice on curants? 

A. Spray with tobacco extract, cr hellebore, either dry or in solu- 
tion—one ounce to twelve ounces of water. 
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MY EXPERIENCE WITH MANY KINDS OF FRUIT ON A SMALL 
FARM. 


MR. FARRAND, OF EATON RAPIDS. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


The topie assigned me for this afternoon is “My Experience with 
Many Kinds of Fruit on a Small Farm.” However, the President gave 
me the liberty of telling what I please and leaving out what I please, 
so no one will know the difference. My experience covers a period of 
several years. First, I met the difficulties with which so many here are 
famili I went into the central part of the state, where climate and 
market conditions are vastly different than they are in this part of 
the state. I had to adjust myself to those conditions. 

One should not attempt to grow many kinds of fruit except upon a 
small farm, and it would be folly to grow various kinds of fruits on a 
farm located a great distance from the markets or railroad station. 
In growing many kinds of fruit, one chief point is to get close to town 
on account of securing help and shipping facilities. I lived very near 
town and planted nearly all kinds of fruit, not knowing whether they 
would ever pay, but with the possible exception of one or two varieties, 
I was successful with them. The first returns came from the straw- 
berries. I had always grown strawberries, but there were so many 
grown there and as it was difficult to get them to market readily, I 
decided not to plant them in large quantities. Another reason which 
discouraged me in growing many strawber ries was the difficulty in secur- 
ing pickers ; with us, at least, boys and girls do not want to pick fruit 
any more—they won’t do it—they will walk up and down the streets 
in town but you cannot get them out to pick fruit, and those who do 
come will work for a couple of hours and then complain of the sun 
being too hot or something else. In growing strawberries the work 
comes with a rush, as the fruit is very perishable and must be harvested 
and marketed the same day. 

In the fruit trees, I have cherries and apples, and did have some pears, 
but cut them out because they were in the way of the apples and while 
it would look as though those fruits would go well together, they were 
not satisfactory to me. I only have a few pear trees to furnish fruit for 
our own use and would never plant them with apples again. I would 
plant them separately in every case. 

At that time there were very few raspberries near my farm, but now 
there is a large acreage all over that section. I have had no particular 
experience in growing raspberries, except that I planted the first ones 
in hills six feet apart, but I have changed my mind and am now Satis- 
fied that I get a larger yield from planting the raspberries seven feet 
apart and then putting plants close together in rows and renewing the 
plantation oftener. This has been my experience as the best way to 
grow raspberries. In this way as your older plantation gets old and 
worn out you have a young plantation coming along that will help sell 
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the fruit. As the plantation gets old you will not have as good fruit 
as on the new plantations; you can mix them together. I have had 
no particular experience in varieties. I have tried several varieties but 
one year one kind will be best and the next year something else will be 
best. Possibly Plumb Farmer is the best variety of black raspberry. 

Sweet cherries have not been a profitable fruit with me. At present 
I have only five or six trees and the sweet cherry crop in Central Michi- 
gan has been an absolute failure. We are keeping these for our own 
use and for the birds—mostly for the birds, as they will probably get 
about nine-tenths of them before the fruit is fit to be used. As there 
are not many cherries grown in my section, the birds will sometimes 
strip whole trees before they are fit to put on the market. Sour cherries 
have been very profitable, Montmorency being by far the best variety. 

The grape proposition with us is one that we do not want to go into 
very heavy with our market. Variety makes a lot of difference. I did 
not know this when I planted mine and [ find among the standards 
that the Moore’s Early and the Concords are the best, Moore’s being 
the best; at least they do best in the climate in my section. These varie- 
ties come early and for this reason bring good prices and have been 
very profitable for me. The Delawares have not been profitable with 
me. 

In planting apples I was fortunate enough to have the kind that 
brought the highest market price this year—the Jonathan. I happened 
to have, also, some McIntosh Reds. They were ordered for Duchess 
and through a good mistake, the nurseryman gave me the others. I 
did not know this for four or five years, but am very glad as they are 
splendid bearers and there is a good demand for them. Having the 
Jonathan with them—another high class apple—I have been able, of 
course, to get good prices. I also have some Baldwins and other apples 
and am interested quite heavily in other propositions aside from my own 
farm where we have several varieties of apples and they are put in 
storage. I would rather have my apple orchard than all the other kinds 
of fruit that I have ever grown on my farm. 

I also have a peach orchard. Did not have a peach last year. It was 
too warm during November and December a year ago, starting the buds. 
Until then the orchards had been very profitable—located in Central 
Michigan where they told me I could not grow peaches. I have had 
two splendid crops in seven years and local conditions have been such 
that I got the highest market price. There are no other peaches grown 
in this particular section. The growing of peaches in this section should 
only be attempted by those familiar with every phase of the question 
and the very best of location. 

During my experience I have carefully watched the climatic and mar 
ket conditions in my vicinity and as soon as I found that one particular 
kind or variety of fruit was not profitable to me, I dropped that and 
took up something else or stuck to the things that I knew did pay. 
I have had no further experience that might be profitable and have done 
nothing that anyone else would not do in starting out in a new terri- 
tory. My success was a matter of necessity rather than ability. I shall 
be glad to answer any questions upon this topic that I have not touched 
upon. 
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Q. How old were the trees when the McIntosh Reds came into bear- 
ing? 

‘A. Nine years old before they bore anything that was a paying pro- 
position. Of course, they bore apples from the ‘time they were five vears 
old, but only a few. 

Q. Did you have red or black raspberries? 

A. Bot: 

Q. What variety of blackberries did you have? 

A. We planted an acre or so of blackberries when we first went 
there, but they were a complete failure, but any of the ordinary kind 
that would have done well on the lake shore were absolutely useless 
to us. I do not know of any one who is making a success of grow- 
ing blackberries in our section. 

@. Were your young apple trees blighted this year? 

A. Very slightly. I did not look for tt on the old trees but the worst 
of the blight was on the Northern Spies, an unusual condition and the 
first experience of the kind on that variety. 

Q. What did you do for it? 

A. Nothing. I left it alone. The blight struck on the low ground. 
The reason I did not bother with it was because it would have cost 
more to git rid of the blight than the apples were worth. It may be 
bad one year and gone the next on some trees. On young growing trees 
it might probably pay to try to check it, but it might entirely disappear 
in another year. I doubt if it would pay to spend the time necessary 
to go over old trees. If I knew the blight was going to kill the trees, 
I would do it. 

Q. Would you consider the blight a condition or a disease? 

A. It is a disease, and an exceptionally destructive one on pears. 

Q. Can it be communicated ? 

A. I should say so—very much, although I cannot prove that, but 
when it comes into an orchard it usually spreads all over the orchard. 
The apple blight is apparently the same as the pear blight, only it affects 
the apple instead. 

Q. We are cutting back some pear trees this fall. Do you think 
this will bring up the pear blight? 

A. Tam not an authority on pear blight. I have seen so many dif- 
ferent conditions that I do not know. While one may lose a whole 
orchard some one hear that person may not be bothered with it. 

Q. Will the stopping of cultivation stop the blight? 

A. My observation this year was that the orchards which were not 
cultivated had it just as much as those thoroughly cultivated. I am 
not qualified to state whether that has anything to do with blight or 
not. 

Q. Do you favor top working trees? 

A. I do not know anything about it. That question has come up 
a great many times in our Society, but I do not know. Of course, 
we all know that if we want a heavier, more vigorous tree, we can get 
it by grafting on it a strong tree of another kind. 

Q. What stock would you recommend to graft on? 

A. I would take those trees that are the longest lived. That is 
one thing you want to look out for. In going through the state of 
Indiana, as saw many orchards dying when they were just beginning 
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to produce good fruit. The Northern Spy and Russett trees are the 
longest lived trees we have growing in Michigan today. I do not know 
of any two varieties that will stand so long. 

Q. Have you ever had any e >rience. with purple raspberries? 

A. Yes, I tried them. For market purposes they are not good. 
They turn sort of a dull, dead color and look stale. They do not appeal 
to the consumer half as much as a bright, clean berry does. The quality 
is good and they are good bearers, but they freeze clear to the ground. 
They are weak in that respect. 

Q. I would like to have a description of your soil for g owing black 
raspberries. 

A. It is gravelly, sandy soil and occasionally a little clay. The rasp- 
berries do better where the soil is sandy. 


PLANNING THE WORK ON A 200-ACRE FRUIT FARM. 


MR. CLARK ALLIS, MEDINA, N. Y. 


Friends and Fellow Fruit Growers: 


The Secretary of this Association has tried for two or three years 
to get me out here to show my ignorance. Every time I have worked 
off some of our best fruit growers and you have heard some of the best 
erowers in the state of New York. He asked me last spring if I would 
come and I made several excuses, but he would not let me off, so last 
night when I met him at the hotel, I asked him what he wanted me to 
talk about and he said: “Talk about anything you want to.” I at 
once informed him that I was more interested in ladies than anything 
else, but he immediately informed me that Michigan men needed no 
help on that subject. So I have lost the subject I am most interested 
in and shall have to talk on the topic he has assigned me. 

It seems almost out of place for me to come out here and tell you 
how to grow fruit, for I think Michigan is far ahead of New York 
state and that is because so many of your Michigan men came from 
New York state. JI sometimes think that more good ones have left the 
state than are still there. 

The principal thing that I try to keep in mind is to do the work as 
far ahead of the time it has to be done as is possible. In this way 
1 keep ahead of the work. Most of our orchards are under cultivation. 
We practice clean cultivation. But if the grass and weeds get the 
start of you, whatever you do, make the other fellow think you are 
doing just what you have been trying to do. 

One of the things we are doing now is fall plowing, as much as we 
can. We get as many of our orchards fall plowed as possible and when 
winter sets in and we cannot plow, we begin trimming. We have a 
brush burner, made of steel sheeting. We hitch a team to it and draw 
it right with us. When we get through trimming the orchard, we try 
to have the brush all burned right up to the trimmers. This year we 
have trimmed heavier than we ever did before, thinking it would 
do away with the thinning of apples. 
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There is one thing that has occurred to me many times, but it is just 
one of my theories, and that is—sometime we will have a brush binder 
that you can run through the orchard and bind the brush up the same 
as they used to bind wheat. Then use the brush for wood. I do not 
see why we should not save our trimmings for firewood. 

In the spring we try to get a cover crop on our orchards. We sow 
any time from the middle of June to the last of July. I am sure you 
all know as much about this as I do, but your Secretary has me here 
to talk and I will have to talk on the things that I know best. 

When we plant our trees, if there are more limbs on them than we 
want for the top we cut off the ones not wanted, but never cut back 
any of the limbs left. The trees are then dipped in a solution of lime 
sulphur. We make our own lime sulphur. Sometimes the entire tree 
is dipped, sometimes only the trunk. It is not advisable to dip the 
roots in the lime sulphur, but I have never killed trees by dipping the 
roots. Our young trees are trimmed but little after being set. I have 
one orchard of twenty acres set six years that has never been trimmed. 
From this orchard we picked this year three hundred and forty bar- 
rels. This orchard is Baldwins and the fall varieties. The trees are 
twenty-one feet apart. The Baldwins are forty feet apart. I have 
the Maiden Blush, Duchess and McIntosh Reds for fillers. This is the 
first year that I have ever grown apples too large to sell. They told 
me that the Wolf River apples were so large that the Governor of 
Illinois said that in one barrel there were only ten apples. I think he 
must have stretched the apples or shortened the barrel. 

Our spraying is done in the general way. All my orchards are plowed 
towards the row of trees and cross cultivated and this keeps the land 
from getting deep ridges and gives it a chance to drain after a heavy 
rain. 

We try to buy our barrels early in the season and usually begin to 
store them in May and June. Before they are taken to the orchard, 
the head is taken off and the quarter hoops are nailed. The apples 
are all picked by the barrel and drawn at once to the storage and sorted 
there. We found it best to pay by the barrel and let the men make all 
they can. We pay from ten to fifteen cents per barrel and board. I some- 
times wish we had the Czar of Russia here, especially in regard to sell- 
ing drinks. The apple pickers that I know as a rule require more to 
drink, or think they do, than any other class of people that I know 
of, especially if we have a wet spell and they all go to town, when 
they come home they do not know an apple from a bluejay. 

We have a few pear trees, 12 acres of Bartletts. I have sometimes 
thought I would set a few more. 

Up to two years ago, I have followed the plan that if a tree showed 
blight I would cut the blight out. I have, however, come to the con- 
clusion that this is labor lost. We now leave ours and cut it out in 
the spring before warm weather comes. This past year in twelve acres 
of pears, we had just one limb of blight, but our young apple orchard 
was blighted quite badly. I do not know whether the conditions can 
be laid to the climate or not. 

Q. Would you advise trimming a young orchard? 

A. About twelve years ago one of the best fruit growers in the state 
of New York set out an orchard. The untrimmed trees are one-third 
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better than the trimmed. If you trim your trees you make a sappy 
growth that does not bear good fruit. 

Q. When do you begin to head them lower? 

A. We leave them as they come from the nursery. 

Q. Are they one or two years old? 

A. Two years old. I have never bought one year old trees. 

Q. Did you ever cut the tops? 

A. No. Only the limbs that cross each other. 

Q. How many limbs do you leave on the top? 

A. That depends on the shape of the tree when it comes from the 
nursery. I leave three if there are three good ones and sometimes I 
leave five. 

Q. What height do you leave them? 

A. Just as they come from the nursery; about eighteen inches. or 
two feet. 

Prof. Eustace: Will you tell us how many acres you have in your 
farm; how many acres in apples; how many men you employ, and how 
your buildings are arranged? 

Mr. Allis: I have the poorest arranged buildings in the United States 
and probably have the poorest cared for. The buildings that I have, 
except my cold storage, are all ordinary farm buildings. I have built 
none of the buildings that are on the farm and they are a disgrace to 
a man that will go out and talk to a bunch of fruit growers, but I 
have a cold storage that I think cannot be beaten. 

In regard to our help, we have, I think, five or six tenant houses. 
We hire all our tenants by the year. Of course, we hire extra men 
during the fruit season. We pay our year men $500.00 per year and 
extras. For the day help we pay $2.00 per day and board. One of 
the best men T ever had was from the M. A. ©. This year they sent 
me one of the greenest men that ever got away from Ireland. 

Q. How many acres have you in your farm and what varieties of 
fruit? 

A. I have sold several farms and only have about 300 acres, with 
one hundred and fifty acres of fruit. It is mostly apples, we have some 
cherries and some pears. I am thinking of setting twenty acres of Bart- 
lett pears in the spring. 

@. Did you head your apple trees back? 

A; Not at all. 

Q. When do you trim? 

A. We trim all winter. 

Q. Is it customary in your section to trim the peach trees 

A. Yes. They are beginning to trim now in some orchards. 

Q. Do you trim Baldwin trees this time of year? 

A. This is the only time of year that we can trim. If things were 
just as IT wanted them, I would not trim until spring. 

Q. Does pruning help bearing? 

A. I think it does. 

Q. Do you notice any difference in the fall and spring plowing? 

A. I do not see any difference. 

Q. Do you use a tractor? 

A. My brother has a tractor and thinks he cannot get along without 
it. My farm has a large deep ditch in it so I cannot use a tractor. 
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@. How far east are you? 

A. Forty miles east of Niagara Falls. 

Q. What do you sow for cover crop? 

A. This year I sower alfalfa and mustard. I have one crop I am 
not very proud of. I was persuaded a few years ago to set out 10,000 
catalpa trees. I wish I hadn’t. If I had set out 10,000 fruit trees, 
| would have been much better off. From the looks of the catalpa trees 
in this part of the country, they are the wrong kind. I happen to 
have the right kind. 

Q. I would like to have your experience with fall plowing and the 
pruning of peach orchards. 

A. So far as peach trimming is concerned, I know very little. My 
brother has a large peach orchard. He trims all winter and has not 
missed a crop of peaches in, I think, fifteen years. He had a very good 
crop this year and it was practically the only orchard in that section 
that had a crop. He is a very heavy pruner. 

In regard to plowing—if I had everything my own way, I never 
would plow up a cover crop in the fall, but if the season is open, I keep 
the teams plowing. 

@. Is that for the sake of pushing the work or for the sake of the 
orchard ? 

A. Pushing the work. 

Q. Do you have a hard soil? 

A. Very hard, it is almost. all clay. 


“THE MARKETING PROBLEM.” 


ROLAND MORRILL, BENTON HARBOR. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I am rather at a disadvantage in speaking to you on this subject be- 
cause IT have had absolutely no opportunity to prepare for it and the 
statements IT make may be rather disconnected. I know that much of 
it will be, to you older members, a chestnut. 

The question of “The Marketing Problem” is rather a stumbling block 
with most of us. We often overlook the fact that a crop well grown 
is pretty nearly already sold. The market problem commences the day 
you set the tree. The selection of the variety that is going to be want- 
ed at the time that tree begins to yield is a problem. The character 
of the soil you set it in as to whether it will produce a first class sample 
of that variety, is another serious problem. We often put trees in un- 
Suitable soil. There is a difference in variety and the different varieties 
require different soils. This is one of the things our agricultural col- 
leges are trying to do—trying to teach our young men these things. 
Fruit growing is a scientific game and the successful man must secure 
the best possible information “and use it. It would seem to me there 
ought to be at least five thousand fruit growers at this Convention. 
There seems to be a lack of ambition on the part of the growers to 
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attend these sessions and pick up the different facts and problems that 
are offered. 

Now, I am going to suppose, first, that you want to know what is 
the essential trait or feature that will make you able to market your 
crop best. Marketing a crop is a specific form of merchandising. We 
are nothing but manufacturers. We manufacture a perishable product 
and it has to be sold the very day it strikes the market. At least this 
statement is true in regard to berries, while the man who grows apples 
has something to work on—he has more time. Then call to your own 
mind some successful man in your own vicinity e success- 
ful than all the rest, and find out how he became successful. You will 
find that it was by absolutely square dealing. If you ever found one 
of the merchants in your own town who was not a square dealer, would 
you go in his store the second time? No, some other merchant will get 
your trade after that. Therefore, I would say that the only sure way 
to insure a steady market supply for your fruit is to be absolutely 
square in your dealing. If you cheat a man, can you expect him to 
come back and buy goods with your name on them? Are you going 
to put your name on top of a fraud and then let some men discover it? 
I do not think you are; still, there are some people who are just foolish 
enough to try it. In my own town there were six or eight people arrest- 
ed for violation of the law this last years.) They did not pack their 
goods straight. <A little, perhaps, w ould be excusable. The average 
buyer would not cause the arrest of any man if they were swindled just 
a little. Then, we sometimes use the old excuse, that of laying it to 
the boys and the boys are petty smooth in doing it sometimes—it is 
done so well. You must be on the square, whether you are packing one 
barrel or one thousand barrels of apples. Every buyer is willing to 
look at the face of the article and if it is as good as it appears, you 
will have no difficulty in establishing a steady market. If you are a 
small packer and can combine with some of your neighbors and all pack 
honorably so that the goods are as good as they look, you can gain the 
advantage of shipping your best qualities in carload lots and build up 
a good reputation. At the present time, often the man who wants 
10.000 barrels of apples, will buy crops and put his own pickers in the 
orchard and do his own picking and packing. The buyer does this 
simply because he wants to know that when he puts these apples up to 
his trade he can stand behind them. He wants to build up a steady, 
honest trade. This can be applied to the individual as well as to the 
big company who orders from ten to fifty thousand barrels. The men 
W ho want straight goods are able and willing to pay a higher price 
per barrel or bushel. They have a trade to satisfy because they expect 
to come back to the same trade next year with goods that they can 
stand back of. Only the growers who have earned good reputations and 
deal squarely are the ones who get through profitably. 

Now, to give you some idea of what can be done, I will mention a 
little organization that was formed in Texas. <A few of us organized 
a five thousand acre peach orchard into what we called a Guarantee 

’acking Association. It was the most successful thing I ever saw put 
through and it did not have a thing to do with the “market. Tt had 
nothing to do beyond the packing. Each man that went into it put 
up #1. 00 per acre with the treasurer in the form of a demand note. 
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We had a board of directors and they appointed an inspector. He had 
a label which was issued to the members by number and he could cause 
a label to be placed on every package. We sent a statement to the 
trade calling their attention to the fact that there were to be about so 
many cars of peaches packed at this certain point, that one man would 
have charge of the sale of same, that the stock was guaranteed abso- 
lutely, and that it was guaranteed as good as it appeared, according 
to the specifications, and that there was a cash guarantee that the car 
was free from fraud. On receipt of that car, the buyer examined the 
goods and if anything was wrong would wire our association within 
twenty -four hours after receipt of “the goods, giving the number of the 
label and the nature of the fraud. On this basis we sold our peaches 
at from twenty-five to thirty cents above the regular market price for 
three years and did not have a complaint, but if we had had the in- 
spector could easily have traced the offender by the number of the label. 
Anyone who will build up a reputation and send a line of goods they 
ean stand back of will be able to sell all his goods. Mr. Hale used a 
label which said “You see top, you see all.” It is good because he made 
it good. You can put on the finest label in the world and if you do 
not put the goods behind: it, your name is disgraced. You have to 
do it on the square, just as you would like to be served. 

There must be a system of inspection. You may have three grades 
if you like, as follows—fancy, choice and tree run, then the buyer knows 
what to expect. In this way, if vou form an association, you can hold 
each member responsible for his own work. Many people object to 
associations of this kind as they were originally formed, as they did 
not guarantee anything and you could not make an individual stand 
behind his work, but you let him put up his cash in the hands of a 
competent committee, then you can depend upon them. Commission 
men are just as honest as we are. Every bit. 

In Texas the cost of producing and putting a bushel of peaches in 
the car was forty-eight or fifty cents, when we had a good crop. Sixty, 
sixty-five or seventy cents was often the selling price. The enaranteed 
association packed would sell for $1.00 or $1.10 per bushel. This was 
all brought about by having one competent general inspector who went 
to each packing house and we had in each packing house one inspector 
who received $3.00 per day and his board. The general inspector train- 
ed the inspectors and saw that they were doing proper work. The in- 
spectors trained the packers. 

I want to call your attention to the fact that this is one organiza- 
tion that I know worked and it would work just as well in Michigan 
as it did in Texas. The only thing to do is to start right and go all 
the way right. Eliminate the trash from your shipments, pack the 
goods and establish a reputation for yourself and your fruit. Then, 
the market problem will be solved. 

Q. If there were a fraud committed, would the owner be compelled 
to pay the loss if he had no control of the inspector? 

A. The owner packed his own fruit. We did not have a single com- 
plaint in three years. The fruit was packed under the instruction of 
the inspector. We secured the best young men we could find. 

Q. Why did you quote farmers’ pack? 
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A. We did not say that. We quoted “Fancy,” “Choice” and “Run 
of Tree.’ We had these three subdivisions in our by-laws. 

Q. Who did quote “Farmers’ Pack?” 

A. I said the broker would send out nearly fifty wires every morn- 
ing, and he would quote “Farmers’ Pack” at sixty-two, sixty-two and 
a half, or sixty-five. But he would quote “Guaranteed Association Pack” 
up to $1.00 and $1.10, and he did this for three years. I wanted to bring 
out the fact that he never quoted “Association Pack” at less than twenty. 
five cents more than he was selling the other pack for. Everyone of 
the trade had been circularized in advance as to what “Guaranteed 
Association Pack” meant so they understood the situation. 

Q. Would the grower be responsible for a pack that had passed in- 
spection and still did not come up to specifications? 

A. Absolutely. 

Q. Then he is responsible for the inspector the association sends 
out? 

A. Absolutely. 

Q. Did you ever use a grading machine of any kind? 

A. I have used this last year a peach grader. 

Q. Would you advocate the inspectorship to be in one person or in 
a committee? 

A. Committees are a nuisance. Have one competent man and give 
him authority and make him feel the responsibility. 

Q. If there is a dispute between the packer and the association, who 
is to settle the question? 

A. We have one general inspector, and if the owner and his indi- 
vidual inspector cannot agree, a wire or telephone will get a general 
inspector right there. He will settle the question. 

Q. What is the standard sizes for peaches? 

A. Two and one-fourth and up. 

@. Is there a packing grade established as to size? 

A. I believe that the apple growers’ association have a standard 
pack. Is that true, Mr. Allis? 

Mr. Allis: I think so, but I do not remember what it is. 

Q. I referred to peaches. 

A. I do not know whether there is anything in this connection on 
peaches. But a standard could be established and the trade could be 
circularized and told what they could expect and I am sure such a thing 
would look good to the trade. 

Q. Is that a standard established by the Western Fruit Growers’ 
Association ? 

A. Yes, there is a standard—apples or peaches 214 up are fancy. 
That is a pretty stiff rule. I think 244 is about the average. 

Q. Does the Elberta standard apply to all peaches? 

A. We make it apply, for the only variety down in Texas is the El- 
berta. 
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PACKING APPLES WITH MECHANICAL GRADERS. 


MR. MASON, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


I entered the field of horticulture at a very young and tender age. 
My first efforts, from what I can remember, were made when I was 
about four years old, when I entered the field as a small but active con- 
sumer, ite activities in that respect have never ceased except for such 
times when I could not get any fruit to consume. 

The first lesson relating to the industry which was painfully im- 
pressed on my mind was that green apples produce cholera morbus 
and that cholera morbus required eastor oil, making green apples and 
castor oil synonymous. 

My first experience as a producer came as soon as I was big enough 
to handle a hoe and the backache acquired has made the idea of straw- 
berry culture very distasteful to me ever since. 

I am reciting these incidents to show that I have traveled the usual 
rough road which all good fruit growers must traverse. 

I now have a good (accent on the good) orchard at Hickman Mills, 
Missouri, just south of Kansas City, comprising some 1,500 trees 20 
years old. There are 250 Jonathan and 1,250 Gano. I acquired the 
orchard in 1911 and packed the crop that year by means of a common 
table moved along through the orchard to keep up with the pickers, 
who delivered their fruit direct to the table. One year of this proved 
a plenty. I found I was only getting one-half the efficiency of the 
pickers, as one-half their time was taken up in delivering the fruit to 
the table. We picked four rows at a time and would strip about forty 
trees to each stand made with the table. The No. 1 fruit. was selected 
by hand and the No. 2 allowed to run off the end of the table, from 
which place it was hauled to the cars and sold as bulk. 

While this method of packing is still very much used, it is without 
doubt the most expensive and unsatisfactory method possible. In addi- 
tion to the loss of time of the pickers, amounting to not less than 50%, 
the loss of time in moving the table and re- establishing it in a new place 
Was no small item. In addition, consider the disagreeable features of 
exposure to rains which wet everything, including barrels, making them 
hard to handle. 

This season of 1912 I had practically a full crop and with the experi- 
ence of the previous season still fresh in my mind, I built a packing 
shed 32 x 34 feet with room for empty barrel storage above. That year 
I hauled the apples to the shed, using bushel folding crates which nest 
together conveniently for handling. We picked four rows of trees at 
.'time, distributing the empty crates along both center rows. The 
pickers used picking sacks holding nearly a bushel which discharge 
from the bottom and they did not have to go to exceed one tree row to 
dispose of their fruit. 

At the shed we used the same packing table used in the orchard the 
previous season. My records of cost for 1911 are not complete, but from 
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the nearest I can tell it cost about 48¢e per bbl., not including cost of 
barrel, for picking and packing and hauling to car. 

The use of packing shed properly arranged cut my average cost for 
1912 to 29e per bbl. We made a straight orchard run pack, putting 
No. 1 and No. 2 together. If I had had a grading machine that year I 
could have made a separate pack and received a much higher price for 
the No. 1 fruit. As it was, the entire crop of something over 15,000 
bushels did ay bring what it should have because of the presence of 
some 10%. No. 2 apples in the barrels which lowered the standard or 
grade of all. On the other hand, had we attempted to pack them in 
more than one grade, it would probably have necessitated installing 
another table and packing crew in order to have handled the fruit in the 
limited time at our disposal. 


SEASON OF 1913. 


Season of 1918 we had a severe and prolonged drouth which was not 
broken until the middle of September. The fruit was very uneven in 
size and it was apparent that a mechanical sizing device would be the 
only packing solution to what promised to be a difficult and expensive 
packing season. I accordingly installed a fruit grader, driving it with 
a little 1 H. P. engine I used during the spraying season to pump water. 
Owing to the lack of size, due to drouth, the fruit culled 50%, but the 
balance looked nice after being packed, due to the uniformity. This 
fruit stood up nicely and sold out of cold storage in April at $4.75. 
The average cost of picking and packing this crop was 41e¢ per bbl., due 
to the fact that it was necessary to practically handle two barrels of 
fruit for every one packed. 


SEASON oF 1914. 


It remained for the season of 1914 to fully demonstrate the value of 
up-to-date packing methods. The quality of the fruit was much better 
than 1918 but not as good nor as evenly distributed on the trees as the 
1912 crop. We handled approximately 9,500 bushels, which included a 
large number of drops due to windstorm about the time we commenced 
packing. The grading machine I use has a receiving table on which 
the fruit is poured which is similar to the ordinary chute type of pack- 
ing table. Here is where wormy and defective fruit is removed. The 
balance are passed down the table onto the sizing rolls which consist 
of four large left and right hand screws which turn away from the fruit 
so that as it is carried along to its proper destination into the canvas 
bins there is no pinching or bruising of the fruit. Our shed crew con- 
sisted of ten people, distributed as follows: 

Two men at head of sorting section who assisted driver unload fruit. 
poured fruit on table and removed any stems or adhering leaves and 
threw defective fruit in cull chute leading to cull conveyor. 

Two girls at foot of sorting section who fed fruit to sizing rolls and 
removed any defective fruit which might have escaped the attention 
of the men. No attention whatever was paid to undersized fruit, as 
the receiving rolls or first section automatically removed them and dis- 
charged them to the cull conveyor. 

Two men packers—one at either side of sizing rolls, who picked out 
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high colored fruit for facing and packed and ring-tailed the three grades 
of fruit discharged on each side of the table. The fruit is discharged 
from the canvas bins into the barrels through a bottomless bag which 
is lowered into the barrels, in that way depositing the fruit without 
handling or bruising. Gano apples constituted the bulk of the crop and 
they were packed as follows: 

No. 2 Gano, 2144 to 21% in. in diameter, free from defect. 

No. 1 Gano, 214 to 3 in. in diameter, free from defect and good color. 

No. 1A Gano, 3 in. to over, of high color and free from defect. 

One man faced all barrels. I single faced the No. 2 Ganos but the 
No. 1 and No. 1A I double faced. In second facing I placed the apples 
in the lower face on edge. They pack closer and fit tighter this way. 

One boy head lining barrels and two men heading barrels, one of 
whom assisted teamster to load full barrels to haul to ear. 

We paid the following scale of wages: 


Boss of packine icrewag. sito. Sie ees. ....20¢ per hour. 
Pickers (4.63 ilaiije onl... eeeate ie 20en perm hour. 
SOrhersi ii. sats  FHas RAS Ce ak ....20e per hour. 
Grimes: CERES thoes. he os ba eee st. 6 fe hk Te pershour. 
Boy headlining ......... alin teal rhe Oe 2per ours 
IBDSS Gpacker. s.1.2 ps9. tet sels h ta ee ow 2G. per. ROU, 
Hacerssand headers) ...c/2\2s..% Ji. ee. 220e per hour: 
Meats yi. ct pat canta 4) abchfeptte i Jielals eee A406 per hour: 


A careful and accurate record was kept showing date, day, hours 
operated, number of barrels packed, total pay roll for day, cost per 
barrel picking, packing and hauling to and loading on car. Average 
number of barels per hour and cost of packing only. This shows that 
we worked 127 hours and 20 minutes; that we packed 2,455 barrels, 
average 19 3-10 barrels per hour. Average cost of picking and pack- 
ing, 8214c, with average cost of packing only 11 8-10c. On 5 days out 
of 19 we were delayed by rain and on two other days by being out of 
empty barrels. On 10 days we were able to make a practically uninter- 
rupted run, working 8 to 914 hours. On Friday, October 16th, we work- 
ed 914 hours and packed 240 barrels of fruit, an average of 25 2-10 
barrels per hour. On that same day between the hours of 10 A. M, 
and 12 noon we packed 62 barrels, an average of 31 barrels per hour. 
The average cost for the day was 24¢ per barrel and the cost of pack- 
ing only 7 9-10e. 

On Saturday, October 10th, we packed 213 barrels in 8 hours and 
50 minutes, an average of 25 barrels per hour, at an average cost of 
241/,¢ with packing cost 8'4e per barrel. 

Summing up my experience for the four years, I wish to call atten- 
iion to the way the crop varied each year. 

The crop of 1911 was very much the same as the crop of 1914; that is 
to say, some trees were well filled, others had no crop at all and many 
of the trees had fruit on one side only, making it an expensive crop to 
gather. 

The crop of 1912 was by far the cheapest crop to gather and pack, 
as all the trees were well filled and the fruit run very clean and uni- 
form. 
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The crop of 1913 being badly injured by severe drouth was an unusual- 
ly bad crop to handle, being very expensive both to pick and pack, such 
a large per cent of the apples being under size. 

It will be seen, therefore, that a fair comparison can only be made 
between the crops of 1911 and 1914. I think I might wait for many 
years to find two crops as nearly alike as these two years and as the 
1911 crop was handled in the old fashioned way and the 1914 crop was 
handled in the new way, the difference in the cost is interesting. The 
old system of hand packing in the orchard cost 48¢ per barrel and 
the new system of hauling to the packing shed and the use of the grad- 
ing machine cut this cost down to 321%4c, making a saving of 1514¢ per 
barrel. But you must not lose sight of the difference between the value 
of the crops packed under the old and new system. 

The 1911 crop was orchard run and sold as such. 

The 1913 crop was packed A1’s, No. Us and No. 2’s. The Al Gano 
sold at picking time for $3.00 per bbl.; the No. 1 at $2.50, and the No. 
2 at $2.00. At this time orchard run Ganos were selling in Kansas 
City at $1.50 per bbl. 

It is comparatively easy to keep accurate records of cost if the work 
is properly systematized and it is quite as essential as an accurate 
accounting system for a merchant. Many growers keep records covering 
cost which they subtract from gross income to determine profit or loss. 
The trouble with this system is that it does not tell which, until the 
thing is over. However, it is not possible when presenting figures of 
cost such as those given above to say with accuracy what saving in cost 
has actually be acomplished because we have only the figures of other 
years on which to base comparisons and as no two years are alike it 
leaves us without definite comparative data. | However, the greatest 
benefit to the grower does not come through the possible, 10 or 15c¢ per 
barrel which he saves in packing, but in the increase in the value of 
the fruit itself when properly packed and accurately graded to size. The 
grading machine will not make good apples out of poor ones nor will 
it put up an honest pack if it has a dishonest boss. What it will do, 
however, is this—it will enable a man who honestly desires to pack his 
fruit right to do so without penalizing himself. It will standardize his 
pack, making it possible for him to maintain uniformity from one end 
of the barrel to the other and from the first to the last barrel. 

In my own ease, I installed the machine because I believed it would 
pay for itself and pay a profit in the saving in packing cost. My records 
satisfy me that it has done this but the greatest benefit came somewhat 
as a surprise to me, as I did not realize that the appearance of the fruit 
would be so greatly improved and its market value consequently in- 
creased. 

Horticultural methods so far as production is concerned have been 
the source of much discussion and study and the past ten years show 
a marked improvement along the line. Our methods of preparing the 
fruit and marketing it show vast room for improvement. It is not prac- 
tical for a man with 20 acres of orchard to spray with a hand pump. 
It is a waste of effort. He can accomplish the same work more quickly, 
better and cheaper with a power sprayer. Does not the same thing apply 
in preparing his crop for the market? If he can secure a machine which 
will save expense, lighten labor and enable him to do his work better, 
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is it not a good investment, especially as the value of his product is 
substantially increased? 

@. What kind of a grader do you use? 

A. I use a Hardy. 

Q. What does it cost to face the barrels of apples? 

A. I pay my help $2.00 per day and board and a good man will face 
about two hundred a day. 

Q. Do you think the “Farmers’ Pack,” as you eall it, has spoiled the 
market ? 

A. I believe so. 

Q. Do you think the grader pays? 

A. Yes. The same size runs all through the barrel and it is all just 
us good as the face. 

@. How many barrels can you pack a day? 

A. About two hundred and forty. 

Q. How many packers did you have? 

A. Two packers. The graders lowers about half a bushel at a time. 

Q. Have you had any experience in keeping the apples that have 
been graded? Do they keep well or do they get bruised? 

A. The people who bought them last year took them out of cold 
storage in April and said they were in good shape. 

@. Did you have any thin skinned varieties? 

A. We used the Jonathans. 

Q. Any spies? 

A. We do not raise spies in my section of the country. 

@. Were the apples bruised? 

A. Occasionally we find a bruised apple, but I think the fault is 
generally the packers. 

Q. What is the Hardy grader like? 

A. It is a proposition of two rolls that turn away from the apples 
with the aperture gradually growing in size. 

Q. The question has been raised about bruising. Don’t you think 
there are several graders on the market that handle fruit better than 
any bunch of packers that can be placed on the job? 

Ay think so: 

Q. Did the two men you spoke about head the barrels beside packing 
them ? 

A. No. There were ten men working altogether. 

Q. Do you think it best to wait until apples are dry before packing? 

A. Yes. I always wait until they are dry. 

@. Some say they are just as good when wet. 

A. I think the buyers always object to a wet barrel, as the fruit al- 
Ways comes out with a smeary look. It never looks bright, clean and 
attractive. 

Q. Was your crop uniform in size? 

A. Yes, it was very uniform as to size and color. We had 11% No. 2; 
70% No. 1; the balance was “A” grade or No. 3. We did not pay so 
much attention to the color in barreling because we did not grade them 
“Maney” and “Choice.” 

Q. My experience is that the defective apples ought to be taken out 
before the grader is used, is that right? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. I would like to ask the general opinion as to the advantages of 
the grader compared to man grading—which is preferable in the judg- 
ment of this meeting? 

Mr. Farrand, have you had any experience with a grader? 

A. I never have. 

Q. Has thinning apples proved profitable this year, when the market 
is so low? 

Mr. Hull, have you thinned any apples? 

A. Our apples were thin enough. We did not have to do it. I think 
thinning apples would pay when apples are abundant for the reason 
that only the best sell well. 

Q. Mr. Friday what did you find out? 

A. Ihave not thinned any, but I believe in it. 

Q. Mr. Banford what do you think? 

A. Iam perfectly satisfied in my own mind but I want to hear from 
other growers. The exhibit I brought is all from thinned trees. 

Member: It is a fact that if a tree has ten thousand blossoms and 
should not bear five thousand apples, a man can pick them off cheaper 
in June and throw them on the ground and he can double the size of the 
others left on the tree and thereby considerably increase his net profit. 
I find that I can thin the trees for seventy-five cents to $1.25 per tree 
and I found it highly profitable as nearly as I could compare those 
barrels in the fall with the others, as they brought a much higher price, 
and was a much better fruit. Whenever you have too much fruit, you 
are leaving it on the tree with the expectation of picking it sometime 
and it costs twice as much to pick peaches or apples when they are 
matured as it does before they are matured. I should say the question 
is not “Gan you afford to do it?” but “You cannot afford not to do it.” 

Member: I think you have to eliminate the excessive fruit this year 
in order to have a crop next year and I believe this is one reason why 
thinning should pay. It would help to bring a tree to annual bearing. 

Mr. Morrill: The time of thinning is more important than anything 
else. In peaches, if you wait until the seed is matured and the pit hard, 
you get practically little result from the thinning, but if you do this 
work while the pit is soft, you get the benefit of this work and the 
strength of the trees goes to the other fruit. I found from my experience 
that results were always in favor of the peaches trimmed wide apart. 
My fancy grade always came from the heavily trimmed trees. My 
peaches usually cost me thirty-two or thirty-four cents per bushel but 
while the average peaches would sell for forty-eight or fifty cents, my 
fancy grades would bring me about $1.00. I had a man pick eight thou- 
sand off a tree and throw them on the ground and [I had a good crop of 
peaches off that tree after that. The purpose of this Society is to raise 
the standard and quality of fruit and one point we must keep in view 
is—never overload a tree. 

Member: A great many times we think we cannot afford to thin the 
larger and older trees, but I want to say that several of the growers 
who have exhibits here have taken apples from trees that are thirty or 
forty years old and the trees have been thinned. 

Member: (Mr. Hoyt) Possibly Mr. Farrand has forgotten that he is 
responsible for my having settled in Michigan. About twelve years ago 
IT met him in Champaign, Illinois, and he told me of some of the good 
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places in Michigan where success could be made and what he told me 
about thinning peaches, I applied to apples and settled here in this 
state and some of my varieties I thinned systematically and I am de- 
cidedly of the opinion that the man who does not thin, makes a great 
mistake. 

Member: Very few in our section thinned the fruit. This year we 
thinned seventeen acres of apples. The cost was seventy-five cents or 
$1.00 per tree and I want to tell you that I would not have had money 
enough to come here today unless I had thinned the trees. These trees 
are going to bear the best fruit I have ever had. If you let trees do 
all they can one year, they are not so good the next year but if you 
thin your trees this year and take good care of them you are going to 
have a good crop again next year. You can surely afford to pick some of 
the fruit in the spring and throw it on the ground and then have a 
better grade than you would have had. 

Mr. Farrand:. I have been waiting all these years for someone to 
say “I have done so and so; it has cost me so and so; the profit has 
been so much.” I have thinned young trees a great many times and 
have occasionally thinned old trees, but I do not know what it has 
cost. I have a hundred acres of forty or fifty-year-old apple trees and 
[ doubt whether it would pay to thin those trees. 

Mr. Morrill: I am not an apple man, but I have thinned peaches up 
to a hundred acres at a time. Really a man ought to go West occasion- 
ally and see how they do things out there. I have been working there 
quite a bit and concluded that thinning was the proper caper. Some 
men would take a contract to do this work and would cover a big terri- 
tory. This is certainly the way to handle a big thing for it pays. 
While it may cost seventy-five cents or even $1.25 per tree to thin the 
apples, they will probably bring from fifty cents to $1.00 per barrel more 
in price, and this certainly pays. If I had a large apple orchard I would 
thin it by all means. 

I just want to say a word in regard to annual bearing. I believe the 
nearest approach you can come to it is a good culture. Don’t you think 
so, Mr. President? 

AS think itis. 

Mr. Morrill: I think that an orchard of apple, peach, pear or plum 
trees is not so much different from the horse in your stable. You take 
him out and work him hard all day, but if you treat him right—feed 
him, water him and treat him kindly, he will come in the collar again 
tomorrow and do a good day’s work. You and I are the same and the 
tree is not so different from what we are. I think if you treat a tree 
as you should and as you would anything that yields, it will come back 
{o you as regular as circumstances will permit. 

Probably some of the older men here will remember that in 1909 in 
the West the thermometer went down to twenty-four degrees below zero 
and there were very few peaches east of the Rocky Mountains. I had 
forty acres and sold them for $25,000.00. I cannot explain why I had 
practically the only crop in that section unless it was because my trees 
had never been pushed to the point of exhaustion. 

Mr. O. K. White: I think we are going to thin apples just as uni- 
formly in the next fifteen years as we are spraying them now. During 
the last three years in a number of places around the state, I have my- 
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self done, or asked some of the boys who teach agriculture in the high 
schools, to do some thinning in the way of demonstration, and I do not 
think that more than one man, who owned the trees thinned, ever said 
that it was not a good thing. This one man never said anything about 
it, but he never thinned his trees afterward, so I assumed he did not 
approve of it. 

The others have thinned for years. There are at least half a dozen 
men here for whom I did some thinning last summer. I remember Mr. 
Hopkins, it was just two years ago that I gave a thinning demonstration 
in his orchard. He has been thinning ever since. There were about 
twenty-five apple and peach growers there and every one said that the 
trees could hold every apple that was on them. I picked about nine 
hundred off one tree. We came back in October to grade and pack. One 
of the trees next to this was left unthinned and in October it was split 
right in the middle. Down in the basement in the center of the hall 
you will find on a platform two groups of apples—the group on the 
south half is a crop from an unthinned tree and the apples on the north 
half are from a thinned tree. These apples came from Mr. Stoddard’s 
orchard and he is going to tell you what he did. 

Mr. Stoddard: I will say in the beginning that I am not proud of 
that display of apples, but they are what we have this year, so I will 
have to take the medicine. The tree Mr. White speaks of was one of 
the first trees thinned. We probably took off about 60% in thinning 
and if we had taken off 75% or even 80% the crop would have been much 
better. The other tree was left in the orchard without thinning. The 
crops of these two trees are shown in order to point out the difference 
in the crops from thinned and unthinned trees. I think thinning is well 
worth while. We are going to keep on thinning our apple trees. We 
trimmed our Baldwin trees about 75% or 80% and have increased the 
size of our apples and the value of our crops. 

Mr. Ladd: In regard to thinning—we have eight acres of apple trees 
fifty years old. We have for several years thinned the Wagners and the 
Duchess and this year we thinned the Sweeneys and we have the largest 
apples we have ever grown in the orchard, due largely to the fact that 
we thinned the fruit. It cost us about seventy-five or ninety cents a 
tree to thin. I feel that we have been more than repaid for doing it. 
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COMMUNITY PLANTING AND PARKS. 


MRS. HULST, OF GRAND RAPIDS. 


The natural beauty of this state has always been commented upon by 
travelers and explorers and I often wonder if we, because we live among 
these things, sometimes cease to notice the beauty before our very eyes. 
That is commonly the case. It has been my pleasure to drive across 
the state both north and south, and we have noticed in both natural and 
cultivated places spaces that are very beautiful. When the presidency 
of the Michigan State Teachers’ Association—a body of seven thousand 
teachers—was given to me, I said: “It is the finger of fate and my help 
to the State Teachers’ Association will be in planting trees and shrubs 
where the country looks barren, and making it beautiful again.” TI told 
the executive board that I wanted to work for Arbor Day and should 
need a committee and some money. I think a great many of you re- 
ceived a little circular last spring asking you, as public spirited citizens, 
to help us along. President Waldo, Prof. Burnham and Dr. Harvey, 
who are here tonight, helped us greatly in the Arbor Day work. The 
appeal was wonderfully successful. JT sent circulars to the members of 
the Horticulaural Society and also to the members of the Grange, and 
a great many of the societies organized throughout the state, and the 
Agricultural College helped us splendidly. The result was that two 
million trees were planted last spring from the Agricultural College and 
the nurseries, not to speak of those taken out of the forests and planted 
in parks along the roadside. 

The watchword today is “Efficiency,” and you are the horticulturally 
efficient people of this state. It is also the watchword in the schools, 
and we are trying to improve the schools. I think you will realize if 
vou look back to your own neighborhood that the schools are pretty 
backward, and we want to improve them in every way possible. In 
driving near South Haven this last summer, we counted eighteen varie- 
ties of crops growing. I think vou will also realize that the things that 
need attention in most of our districts are not the fields, but the road- 
side and the little country schools. They need beauty. They need more 
than that—thev need someone to teach nature to the children who go 
there. You will find that the State Department of Education is doing 
a great deal to improve conditions, and I am here to ask you to per- 
sonally look over your country schools and help them along. It will 
not be a very hard task, and will be a very pleasant one. The thing 
that I propose is for each neighborhood to have a committee and an 
Improvement Society and to plan each year for a splendid Arbor Day. 
It is a pleasure for many people to organize, and this would give those 
people an opportunity to get together and plan what can be done for 
that little school. They may want to hold a social or something of that 
kind to get some money. They may want to ask the people of the vicinity 
to contribute something. If vou have a pretty flower bed, it ought to 
be a pleasure to send some bulbs over to the little school to help make 
the school yard a beautiful spot, Children take a great interest in these 
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things. If they had them growing around their homes and schools they 
would come to know them like friends. The bulbs will stay there year 
after vear. The Bible text says: “It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” The neighborhood that “undertakes anything of this kind will 
find itself repaid many fold, they will have pride in their school, and 
the children will be growing up amid a natural and refining scenery. 

Another thing that ought to be done is to go to the woods and cut 
out some of the; native shrubs and trees of all the different varieties and 
plant them along the roadside. Unfortunately, under our present law 
ordering the cutting of brush a great many of our most beautiful shrubs 
along the highways have been cut. If we do this, then we should have 
beautiful country roads, like parks, again. Now, as you drive along 
you see numberless places where shrubs ‘and trees ought to be, but where 
there is nothing but bare space. It is so all over the state. People 
have been so busy farming that they have forgotten the beauty of the 
school and the road. I notice that a paper sent out by the Grange states 
that they are taking up this school work to some extent. It is a beau- 
tiful work for the women of the Grange to have taken up, and I believe 
that you will find in your own community many people who had wished 
to do it, but did not want to take the initiative. It seems to me that 
the best thing to do would be to go to the director of the school and 
the teacher, and make up a committee to work with the schools for a 
while. The schools are going to change very rapidly. The state of 
Michigan has the proud honor of having the first forty-acre school farm. 
One school in the northern peninsula is going to run for the year round. 
It is going to have its blacksmithing department in the basement, and 
it is going to teach everything that people of that vicinity want to 
study. I believe it is a lost opportunity for any school not to teach 
the things that ought to be taught. This can easily be done by co-opera- 
tion. I think one ought not to take this improvement too seriously. 
Make up school picnics to bring about the improvements, and have a good 
time while doing the work. Let the children look over the ground “and 
find suitable places for certain things—for example, let them look over 
the situation and if a good place can be found for hazel nuts, and let 
them do that kind of planting in the fall. The hazel nut is a beautiful 
shrub, and if put in the right place would greatly improve the spot 
in beauty. If the children plant the hazel nuts on a down-grade of the 
road they will be putting this shrub in an ideal place, where it can do 
no damage, and will be doing a good: public service in keeping soil from 
shifting, and so saving work for repairs. The committee and the child- 
ren of the neighborhood can be on the watch for places that need at- 
tention, and also for places to preserve as nature has provided them. 
If the children will go to the woods and gather dogwood, sassafras and 
sumae and put them in proper places along the roadside, they will 
presently see that their whole neighborhood is glorious again with beau- 
ty. The community ought to get about it and help to do those things 
so that the children will know what they are worth, and at the same 
time have a good time learning to plant them. 

One other thing I want to speak about is the State Parks. We cer- 
tainly have beautiful, beautiful varieties of landscape in this state— 
we have white sand hills along the lake; we have pine trees one hundred 
and seventy feet high; hardwe ood forests, ravines, and even a few beau- 
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tiful swamps left. Some people smile when I speak of the beauty of a 
swamp. Some of the richest vegetation and the rarest shrubs and plants 
of our country are in those swamps, and we must see that some of them 
are saved. It seems that we have a great acreage that has been turned 
back to the state because the pines have been cut off and the soil was 
not good for agricultural purposes. Some of that land is perfectly 
good for park erounds, and the state proposes that this land shall be 
utilized. They have a system by which they are permitted to exchange 
lands. I suppose you all know that the land goes back to be a desert 
unless it has the right treatment. Why not, then, plant those great 
tracts of forest land, that are not good agricultural land, for forestry 
purposes and parks, and make valuable and beautiful places of them? 
The Public Domain proposes to accept this land and to make use of it 
in this way, and at the coming Legislature we expect to pass an act 
providing for State Parks. Please help in the work. We shall then 
have beautiful trees again, and all the beautiful things that grow nat- 
urally in our state. 

Let us, then, begin to plant the roadsides of the districts, and I am 
sure that then the home lands will also be better planted than they are 
now. When we are driving through the state, we often make a game 
of it as to how many homes will have flowers and how many will not. 
Kight out of every ten will have flowers. This movement will grow, and 
the whole state will become more beautiful as the interest of the child- 
ren is attracted to those things. 

We ought to offer prizes to the schools that do the best work in this 
line, perhaps a prize for an outfit for a playground. If you have any 
suggestions along this line, please make them to the managers of the 
fairs, for we intend to work along with this committee and shall be 
glad to receive any suggestions you may make. Should the improve- 
ment Committee be made permanent? That depends upon the neighbor- 
hood. I think if you find people who are willing to serve on a per- 
manent committee, it would be a good thing to have them do so. At 
present a great deal more attention is paid to the cemeteries than to 
the school yards. I hope before this Society disburses, it will pass some 
resolution urging the continuance of this movement in our state, toward 
State Parks and helping the school in beautifying the public grounds 
and the highways.” 

A Member: I want to register a most emphatic kick against that fool 
law that the legislature passed for cutting the brush. Fortunately, nature 
looks after herself and when the road commissioners order someone to 
cut down the brush, it is not always taken out by the roots and then it 
will grow again. It is a shame for sometimes this so-called brush is 
a very fine native shrub, dogwood or some variety of spirea. I was 
born with a sense of beauty. My father came from the forest region 
of Germany and fortunately I had eleven years under Ossian Simonds 
of Chicago, and I think we do not have to go to the cities to find beauty. 
On my own farm I have views that compare favorably with Lincoln 
Park and I have glorious maple trees on my farm that cannot be equalled 
in Lincoln Park or any other park in the country. I make the plea 
here if you want to use the roadside where it is level with your field, 
use it; but there is a whole lot of space, low places, that you cannot 
cultivate, let those places grow and let them grow wild. We ought to 
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have a little wildness such as nature has given us. Down our way 
they call me a crank. But no one can kill that sense and longing for 
beauty—natural beauty in the country—that I have. 

A Member: I want to endorse the gentleman’s idea. This world is 
not all dollars from his point of view. This world has something that 
tickles the eye as well as the pocket. Let us tickle the eyes once in 
a while. 

A Member: There seems to be more cranks in this audience than 
anything else. I, too, am called a crank. Our street is a mile long and 
was planted to maples when I was a boy. When the trees got to bea 
fair size along came the telephone men and trimmed up one side; then 
came the long distance men and trimmed the other side, and then the 
electric light men came along and cut the tops. If you can see any 
beauty on our street, come out there and live. 

Mr. Gunson: I modestly admit that I am one of the cranks. I can 
testify to the truth as to what the brother has said regarding the tree 
trimming. It is a shame that the American people have allowed the 
roadsides to become so disfigured. But I think that a protest at a meet- 
ing of this kind does not do much good. Why were these charges not 
taken to the legislature years ago and why have be, as Michigan people, 
not attempted to remedy these laws which have allowed the disfigure- 
ment of premises? I am afraid we shall have no better laws until we 
get together and make a united protest to those having authority in 
framing the laws so that the right of public domain shall be given 
to people living anywhere. I fully agree with Mrs. Hulst in protecting 
the native flowers. Unless we do this a large number of the native 
flowers will become absent in cleaning up the state for cultivation and 
the children of the future will not even know the names or species of 
same. Twelve years ago any person could go in the woods and in five 
minutes pick up some native flower of the state. The cleaning up of 
the state has made this impossible and at present one has to go, some- 
times many miles, in order to see an individual plant or flowers that 
so gracefully adorned this state a few years ago. I will be glad to 
contribute in a simple way to any bunch that will meet and try to formu- 
late such laws to bring about a change of these conditions. I believe 
no man ever loved a tree as it ought to be loved that is not a crank. 

A Member: I just heard what the gentleman said about trimming 
trees. I wonder if he would give up the convenience that he has gained 
by it? I have been president of the Houghton Telephone Company for 
the past five years. The farmers want the telephone but they don’t 
want the trees touched. This is impossible. The telephone has become 
a necessity and I think you will all agree with me in this statement. 
We have to mutilate some of the trees, but I’m sure the telephone men 
are as careful as they can be. Would you people be willing to give up 
the telephone and the electric light in order to save the beauty of the 
trees? 

A Member: I agree with the President of the Telephone Company to 
a certain extent. I admit the utility side—we need the telphone, elec- 
tric lights, etc., but why not let the trimming be done by the one who 
owns the trees? It surely is not necessary to mutilate the trees on both 
sides and the top. Let that part of the work be taken care of by the 
men on the tree side, not by the men on the line side. I want the tele- 
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phone, but when it comes to the trimming of the trees, I believe I ought 
to have something to say about it. I think then it would be done with 
the least possible damage. 


The first half of the Wednesday morning session was given to the 
speaking contest, by the Michigan Agricultural College students. This 
is always a most attractive feature, and the talks are all excellent. The 
matter of awarding the prizes is always difficult. 

The fruit judging contest is very interesting and the contestants al- 
Ways score very closely, so it is a difficult thing for judges to decide upon 
the winners. 

The outcome of the speaking contest was as follows: 

First prize—Mr. D. A. Stroh, Washington, D. C. 

Second prize—Mr. G. W. Cochran, Elk Lake, Pa. 

Third prize—Mr. Kris P. Bemis, East Lansing, Michigan. 

The result of the fruit judging contest gave 

First prize—Mr. D. G. Ricker, East Lansing, Mich. 

Second prize—Mr. F. Lee Bloom, Detroit, Mich. 

Third prize—Mr. Paul 8. Armstrong, Washington, D. C. 


TWO COMMON SCALES AND THEIR CONTROL. 
BY D. A. STROH, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


(First Prize). 


Probably the most serious insect pest which attacks fruit trees is the 
San Jose scale, so called because of its discovery in the United States 
near San Jose, California, about 1880. A native of central China, it 
is at present found in nearly every state in the Union, having been 
brought east on nursery stock a few years after its discovery. This 
insect is so severe in its attack that it will kill young stock in two or 
three years, and even old trees, unless sprayed annually to keep it under 
eontrol. While it oceurs on the leaves and fruit, its greatest damage 
is done on the twigs, and it is here that its presence is hardest to find. 
It appears first on the older branches, and when the attack becomes 
severe, also on the leaves and fruit, where it forms a bright red ring 
around the scale. This latter feature, however, should not be taken as 
an infallible indication of the presence of the San Jose scale, as other 
scales leave a similar mark. 

The insect itself, as usually discovered by scraping off the scale, is a 
tiny yellow louse, almost invisible to the naked eye. The sample which 
we have here is enlarged, perhaps, 500 times, and shows the general 
outline of the creature. The scale, with which it is protected, and which 
gives it its name, is secreted by the insect itself, and consists of this 
central yellow portion, or nipple, which is the two shed skins of the 
female, and an outer darker area of wax. The model which you see here 
is that of the female, and is the generation which does the most damage. 
The male is much smaller, with a white, elongated scale, and when ready 
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to emerge from his scale, develops into a small, yellowish, two-winged 
fly. The insects pass the winter in a half grown condition under the 
scales, the breeding time occurring in the latter part of April, in the 
south, and probably two or three weeks later in this section. The female 
gives birth to live young about a month later, and continues to do so for 
six weeks. The young insects resemble small mites, and are equipped 
with the usual six legs of an ordinary insect, together with a long, 
sucking mouth part, with which they pierce the bark of the tree, and 
suck the juices from it. The young scale moves about freely over the 
bark of the tree for from twelve to thirty-six hours after birth, after 
which it is ready to settle down, if a female, for the rest of its life. It 
selects a suitable place, thrusts its beak into the fruit or bark, and forms 
a protecting scale of hard wax. The San Jose has a remarkable power 
of reproduction, it having been estimated that in a single season, a 
single female will have progeny numbering over three billion, if all 
lived. After having become incrusted with its scale, the female loses 
all power of locomotion, and becomes merely an almost shapeless mass, 
with a single power of obtaining food. 

The oyster-shell, which is represented by this other model, is also a 
bad pest in many orchards, especially in the Northern part of the State, 
and is even harder to exterminate. The insect itself, looks somewhat 
similar to the San Jose on a superficial examination, but as you can 
see the scale it is very different, having the nipple at one end instead of 
in the middle. But the greatest difference in the two is their method of 
reproduction and of spending the winter. The oyster shell scale lays 
its eges in the fall, and these remain under the scale during the winter, 
while as mentioned above, the San Jose lays no eggs, and spends the 
winter in a half grown condition. 

The control of these two creatures is practically identical, and con- 
sists in spraying the trees in the spring, just as the buds are beginning 
to swell, with strong lime-sulphur solution. The San Jose scale yields 
readily to this treatment, but the oyster shell will be much harder to 
control, due to the fact that it passes the winter in the egg state, but 
successive annual applications of the remedy will be found efficient. 
The principle on which this spray works has been touched on by one of 
the former speakers. A drop of spray, hitting a scale, becomes hard- 
ened, and seals the scale tightly to the bark, thus cutting off the supply 
of air, and causing the death of the insects by suffocation. There may 
also be some effect on the wax of the scale by lime sulphur, but this is 
not so important as the failure of the air supply. We will let this 
bottle of mucilage represent a drop of lime sulphur solution, and pour 
it over the scale, which covers the insect. After awhile, this will become 
hardened, sealing the scale to the bark, and killing the insect. 
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MICHIGAN’S NEED OF AN APPLE PACKING LAW. 
BY GEO, W. COCHRAN, ELK LAKR, PA. 


(Second Prize.) 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen : 

I am glad for the privilege to stand before this splendid audience and 
discuss the need, if you please, of an apple law similar to that of the 
New York apple law, for the great commonwealth of Michigan. 

The New York apple packing law is no doubt one of the best and 
perhaps the only real good apple packing law in force today. Of course 
the Sulzer law is good, but it fails, for it is optional. It provides for 
one grade of apples, and that grade divided into three classes. The New 
York law provides four grades, and leaves ample room for every man 
to pack pretty nearly as he pleases but, and here is a point to remember, 
he must brand the barrel according to the contents. Besides the New 
York law compels every man who packs apples for market to either 
comply with the Sulzer law or else the New York law. It has been said, 
not one man in one hundred had packed under the Sulzer law last year. 

The New York law has already been felt not only in New York but 
in other states, even in the far west where the apple is grown to perfec- 
tion found its market in the eastern cities. I have seen the western 
grown apple on the Chicago market, the Pittsburg market, and the Phila- 
delphia market and in each case commanding a fancy price while the 
more eastern grown apple found no ready market nor fancy price. I 
asked a dealer in Pittsburg how many bad apples he found in a box. 
He answered, “With that sign of guarantee,’ pointing to the end of the 
box, “there can be no poor fruit in the box.” How does this happen? 
It does not happen. It is the result of a law, if you please, an edict 
issued by the fruit growers’ exchange. Their word has done more for 
the fruit interests of the Northwest than the Sulzer law can do for 
the apple grower in general. A southern paper remarked, that the New 
York apple packing law has caused New York apples to be placed in 
open competition with Virginia apples, and added, “With a law like 
the New York law, Virginia would have no rival in the apple market. 
The National Stockman and Farmer gave a similar statement, and 
added “That as a result of the law, New York would ship 75,000 barrels 
this year in western cities.” 

It will require many years for Michigan to establish a reputation like 
certain individual fruit growers in Michigan have established, for ship- 
ping only first class fruit. There is always the man who is willing to 
profit by the other man’s efforts, and will put poor fruit on the market. I 
do not blame the grower. Mr. Bush of New York says 75% of the crooked 
packing and branding is done by the man who buys the crop of fruit. 

Did you ever consider what it cost Michigan for the packing of poor 
fruit? I do not know, but it estimated that it cost New York $3,000,000 
annually. Do you suppose it will cost Michigan a similar amount? You 
are better acquainted with the Michigan buyers than I am. They may 
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not be like those of New York, but they are often the same men, and 
even if they are not, they are human. 

With the great and growing apple industry of Michigan, now 7,534,000 
trees of bearing age and 2,253,000 trees of nonbearing age, she must not 
only create a market for her apples but she must gain and maintain 
the confidence of the consumer, the public. 

The things we must consider are: (1) Are all fruit growers and fruit 
packers following the Sulzer law? If they are not then there must be 
some law whereby every man will either pack only good fruit or else will 
brand the fruit package according to its contents. (2) If Michigan 
apples are to receive the just amount of credit due them, the package 
bearing the fruit must be made to stand for good fruit. This can be 
done only by a suitable state law such as the state of New York has— 
I mean the New York apple packing law. 


RAISING BARTLETT PEARS IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 
BY KRIS P. BEMIS, EAST LANSING, MICH. 


(Third Prize.) 


Mr. Chairman, Members of the Michigan Horticultural Society, Ladies 


and Gentlemen : 

The topic, “Raising Bartlett Pears in the Pacific Northwest,” natur- 
ally brings before the mind a series of questions, as, “What do you mean 
by the Pacific Northwest?” “How are Bartlett pears grown and handled 
there?” “How and where are they marketed?” and “Are they a profitable 
crop for the average orchardist ?” 

To begin with the first question, the region known as the Pacific North- 
west is composed of Oregon, Washington, the panhandle of Idaho and 
the western part of Montana. The greatest commercial centers are con- 
centrated in four valleys of Washington and Oregon, and so far as Bart- 
lett pears are concerned, in two, namely, the Rogue River valley of 
Oregon and the Yakima Valley of Central Washington. While, owing 
to the fame of its splendid apples and peaches, the pear industry is not 
first in the Yakima valley as it is along the Rogue River, still on ac- 
count of the greater size of the region we will concern ourselves with 
the Yakima pear as typical of the northwest. 

The whole of the Yakima valley is composed of rich volcanic ash soil 
from one to forty feet deep, and all of uniform quality. This means that 
in the places of greatest depth one could dig a hole deep enough to bury 
the average dwelling house, and the soil from the bottom of the hole 
would be just as friable, loose and fertile as that from the first three 
inches of the top. Naturally enough, Bartlett pear trees smile all over 
at this kind of soil, and when they feel the irrigation water tickling 
their roots they grow a pear for every tickle. 

About three-quarters of the orchard owners of this district belong 
to a fruit growers’ exchange, of which there are two in the valley, both 
operating in connection with the big Pacific Fruit Distributors of 
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Spokane. The orchard owner picks his pears, usually sizing them by 
means of a picking ring when he takes them off the tree, hauls the load 
to the nearest shipping point of the fruit growers’ association, and there 
receives a due bill for the load, at the price current on that day, less the 
charges for grading, wrapping and packing. For the season just passed 
this price average one cent per pound, and I am informed by orchard 
owners that there is a reasonable profit in pears at this price. The or- 
chardist’s responsibilities are now over, and he is at liberty to walk 
through the packing house and watch his fruit being wrapped up, boxed, 
the “Big Red Y” label pasted on one end together. with his own name 
or brand, and the boxes either stored in tiers in the cooling room or. 
packed at once in iced refrigerator cars for shipment. 

Some growers prefer to wrap and box their stock rather than pay the 
discount from market price at the association shed, and in this case 
the fruit is brought ready packed to the warehouse and loaded at once. 

This is, in brief, the “how” of the marketing. As to the “where” of 
it, we may say as of the Union Jack that the sun never sets on north- 
western Bartletts, for in addition to their shipment to Minneapolis, Chi- 
cago, New York and other eastern markets, every year finds boxes of 
these luscious fruits leaving the ports of Seattle and Portland for 
Alaska and the Yukon, for Hawaii, the Phillipines, China, Japan and 
South America. The officers of the fruit growers’ exchange are in con- 
tact with every fruit market in the civilized world, and make it their 
business to be constantly on the watch for new regions where north- 
western orchard products can be poured in. 

Does the owner of a Bartlett orchard in the northwest make money? 
In answering this question let’s remember the fact that fruit raising 
everywhere is, or should be, a specialized business, and that the per- 
centage of failures in this district is due to lack of knowledge and to 
adverse conditions of Nature is probably as great as elsewhere. The 
Northwest has a splendid soil and climate and trees grow and bear well, 
but they are subject to disease and insect pests as anywhere else. The 
story of the fight against fire-blight is enough to make a book in itself. 
The grower also has his own little troubles peculiar to the region, such 
as with irrigation water, irrigation laws and water rights. While his 
returns are often high, his land is high-priced and he must realize well 
to make his investment pay. On the whole, T think a well-managed bear- 
ing orchard stands as good a show of returning a profit there as where 
it is located next door to its market. 

Here is a chart descriptive of one orchard of Bartlett pears, five and 
six-tenths acres, six hundred and sixteen bearing trees, in the Parker 
district, North Yakima, Wash., which shows by means of curves the 
yield in boxes of pears per acre per year and the total yield of the or- 
chard per year for the thirteen years between 1898 and 1911. The price 
(average) per box per year and the total value of crop per year is also 
shown. This is not, I admit, an average case, as this orchard was one 
of the better managed pieces of property, but the soil and water were 
the same as occur anywhere in the valley and the difference is largely in 
brains and excutive ability. 

As a whole, the production of Barlett pears in the Pacific northwest 
is an interesting story of a growing industry, and one that will become 
greater as the region develops and the population of our country be- 
comes more dense. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF SPRAYING. 


BY PAUL S. ARMSTRONG, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The difference between a successful and an unsuccessful orchardist 
at the present time lies in the methods which he uses in the care and 
maintenance of his orchard. Among these modern methods there is none 
which occupies the important place that careful, thorough, and intelli- 
gent spraying does as a factor of success. The market demands clean 
healthy fruit and it is only through the best spraying practice that we 
can supply this demand. <A know ledge of the disease causing organisms 
and the ways in which they operate often furnish valuable hints as to 
the time and means of combating our particular trouble. 

With few exceptions all of the common fruit diseases are caused by 
minute parasitic plants called fungi. A fungus is a plant which lives 
within or upon another plant and derives its food from the plant upon 
which it is growing. In the way which it obtains its food the plant 
parasite is very similar to the animal parasites which are more com- 
monly known. Briefly the effects of a fungus upon its host are two. It 
may cause a general starvation of the plant on account of the feeding 
of the fungus threads upon the food cells of its host. This damage shows 
up in the small size of the fruit and the light yield. The other type of 
injury is apparent to all because of the disfiguring or rotting of the fruit 
as in cherry or plum rot or apple scab. 

The manner in which the fungus gains entrance to the interior of the 
plant is the key to its prevention in either case. As a type we will fol- 
low the progress of the disease illustrated here. <A fungus has its seed 

as does any other plant. These spores are produced in countless mil- 
lions in many generations a year and are everywhere present in the air. 
Dishes of absorbent cotton exposed for twenty-four hours on the roof 
of a high building were found to have caught the spores of several com- 
mon diseases. The seed or spores fall upon the leaf and the rain or dew 
furnishing sufficient moisture, the spore begins to send out a fine white 
thread like a root which grows along the surface of the leaf and when 
this thread comes to a bre athing pore in the leaf it passes down through 
it and gains entrance to the food cells of the plant. Once there it in- 
creases its growth enormously, sending a network of threads among the 
cells, deriving food from each that it passes by means of a little branch 
sucker pushed into the cell. Growing this way to maturity, all the time 
exhausting the food and vitality of the host, it soon begins to develop a 
fruiting layer or provide spores for the spread of the disease. It is while 
in this “stage that we notice the injury particularly, the gray tufts which 
appear on the brown rotted cherry or the black splotch from the apple 
seab. 

The first principle which we must apply in our spraying practice is 
to remember that spraying is essentially a preventative and not a cure. 
Once a spore has germinated and its threads have penetrated the leaf 
spraying is valueless as far as that leaf is concerned. There are several 
theories regarding the way in which the Bordeaux kills the spore but 
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the most generally accepted is this: the Bordeaux although not soluble 
in pure water becomes soluble in the presence of the carbon dioxide 
given off by the germinating spore. There are three essential requisites 
of a fungicide: 

1.—It must be strong enough to kill the fungus and yet weak 
enough to avoid injury to the fruit or foliage. 

2. It must form a compound on the leaf insoluble in pure water. 

5. It must be cheap and easily prepared. 

These restrictions naturally limit the choice very much and of all 
mixtures which come into this class Bordeaux is the best fungicide hav- 
ing more certain effect with least injury to the foliage. In practical 
use however it is being largely superceded by the various lime sulphur 
preparations on account of their all around value for both fungi and 
insects. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF A UNIFORM PACK. 
BY F. LEE BLOOM, DETROIT, MICH. 


Mr. Chairman, Members of the Michigan Horticultural Society, and 
Friends: 

My subject has been stated as “The Advantages of a Uniform Pack.” 
I have chosen the great citrous fruit industry of California as a definite 
example, because recent statistics are available for that state, and, 
California has practically the same possibilities for producing citrous 
fruits, that Mich. has for producing deciduous fruits——I mean apples 
in particular. I shall point out to you what wniformity and standardi- 
cation in packing, has accomplished for this industry in California. 

In the past ten years, the citrous fruit industry has grown to be one 
of the largest horticultural industries in the world. More than 200 
million dollars are invested in this industry in California, alone. For 
the year ending August 31, 1914, the delivered value of the oranges and 
lemons that were shipped out of California, amounted to over 44 million 
dollars. Of this, nearly 30 million dollars were returned to California. 
This means that the export trade alone, is returning to California each 
year, 15 per cent of the capital invested, 62 per cent of this crop was 
sold through the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, which is admitted 
to be one of the most efficient marketing organizations in the world. 
The Key-Note of the success of this organization has been uniformity 
and standardization, both in packing and in selling methods. AS a re- 
sult, 6,500 growers in California, are conducting their operations with 
the lowest marketing cost of any agricultural crop in the world. Jt is 
evident at once, that any argument about a uniform packing system 
costing more than it is worth, is out of place, here. During the past 
ten years, the population of the United States has increased 21%. The 
consumption of citrous fruits in California has increased 76%. The 
citrous industry is a live modern industry. It has been advancing by 
leaps and bounds, and its one predominating feature—is the uniformity 
of its packing methods. 
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I have here a typical example of the packing that is used throughout 
the citrous industry. The grower’s name and town is on the label. 
The name Valencia, is the variety, just as Baldwin is a variety of apples. 
150 shows the size of the fruit. There are four sizes. They are desig- 
nated as 126’s, 150’s, 176’s or 200’s, and they show the number of oranges 
in each box. There are two grades, Sunkist is the fancy grade. Red Ball 
is the second grade. These grades and sizes are uniform, and they are 
standard for all oranges that are shipped from California. As a result, 
the advantage of a uniform pack are apparent : 

Ist. The packing cost has been brought to a minimum of 13'4¢ for 
each box, and 7e for the cost of hauling, packing, and nailing each box. 

2ndly. The transportation facilities are of the best, because railroads 
like to handle a uniform freight. Hence, we have the citrous fruits 
more widely distributed for sale than any other horticultural crop. 

ordly. Since the two trade names are standard, and since the sizes 
are standard and uniform, each grocer when he orders a box of oranges 
or lemons, knows exactly what kind of fruit he is getting; he knows the 
size and the quality, and he knows definitely just how many oranges he 
is getting in each box, and hence, he knows just how much profit he will 
make on each orange. 

So from beginning to end, the citrous industry is characterized by 
accuracy and uniformity, and these characteristics have made possible 
the great success, mentioned at the beginning of my talk. 

Our own great state of Michigan has horticultural possibilities, second 
to no other state in the union. If we are to bring our apple industry 
up to the full development of which it is capable, we must sooner or 
later adopt uniform methods of packing and selling. I believe that the 
time has come when this is necessary. Whatever methods are adopted, 
the keynote must be wniformity and definiteness. The following points 
are essential :— 

1st, There should not be more than two styles of containers. <A 
standard box for the faney grade and the standard apple barrel for 
the second and third grades. 

2nd, The different grades and sizes should be uniform throughout the 
state and they should be uniform throughout each box or barrel. 

ord, A more or less uniform label should be adopted. On this label 
there should appear the following: 

1. The grower’s name and address. 

2. The trade name, which will show the grade. 

5. The size, and wherever possible, the exact number or weight 
of the apples in each box or barrel. 

4. The name of the variety should also appear. 

4th, A uniform trade name should be adopted for each grade, so that 
all a consumer would need to know about an apple, would be its trade 
name and its size and possibly its variety. 

If these essentials were uniform throughout the state, the sale of 
Michigan apples would be doubled and even tripled, and the Michigan 
Trade Names would inspire confidence in the heart of every grower 
throughout the country. 

We have been assembled together in these meetings for the past few 
days for the ultimate purpose of advancing and developing the horti- 
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cultural industries of this state. We can learn much from the ex- 
perience of others. Let not Michigan growers then, be backward in 
considering a method of wniform packing, which has been proved to 
possess such great advantages. I thank you. 


THE BLUE MOLD APPLE ROT. 


BY H. J. BUELL, HIGHLAND, MICH. 


Mr. Chairman, Members and Friends of The Horticultural Society : 

There would be no need for the present important question “The Blue 
Mold Apple Rot” if it were possible to consume every apple as soon 
as it is picked from the tree. You all know, storage is the only salva- 
tion of the over-supplied apple markets. From 20,000,000 to 40,000,000 
barrels are put in storage each year and from 15 to 20% are lost by 
storage rot. Blue Mold Rot causes 90% of all storage rot and hence 
its importance. 

The same blue mold you all have observed on-apple barrels left stand- 
ing in a damp place causes the Blue Mold Apple Rot. This organism 
may be working on the apple, causing rot, before the characteristic blue 
patches are formed on the apple. This is shown by the specimen IT have 
here. These blue patches might be compared to puff balls and are filled 
with thousands, yes millions, of small invisible balls called spores. These 
spores are spread by the wind as is illustrated by blowing on a puff ball. 

In order to get the rot in the apples at least one spore must grow, 
and to grow the skin must be ruptured. The fact is a large number of 
spores are sure to get to the flesh whenever the skin is broken. All these 
apples I have here show this plainly. 

The skin on apple No. 1 was broken Noy. 21 and then it was dipped 
as were all these apples in water containing three rot spores. The re- 
sult on No. 1 is very evident. No. 2 apple was bruised but the skin was 
not broken. No Blue Mold Rot has taken place. No. 3 was sound and it 
is still sound. Nos. 2 and 8 show absolutely that the spore must get 
through the skin to cause the rot. Scab spots and broken off stems are 
other ways the rot may gain entrance. 

Warm weather increases this kind of rot and hence the advisability 
of transfering packed barrels immediately to cold storage as soon as 
packed. The tendency for this rot is greater, too, where the fruit is 
packed in a packing house. This is due to more dust and a confinement 
of the air. 

Thousands of dollars could be saved if the growers would exercise 
more care in handling their fruit—preventing picking and bench bruises, 
stem holes, finger nail cuts, etc. It is true that the rot can be partially 
controlled by cold storage temperature but this control is not to be de- 
pended upon. 

Gentlemen! here is the situation. Western apples hold a better repu-: 
tation but they cannot compare with the flavor of the Michigan product. 
The fact is, no state in the Union can equal our first quality in flavor 
but the Westerners do beat us on the keeping qualities of fruit. Extreme 
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care in picking, packing and handling is the reason. When Michigan 
apples keep better the Michigan growers have made a long step toward 
making the Wolverine apple ‘absolute leader. The most successful fruit 
grower is the one who is heedful of details, and one important detail is 
care in handling. 


WHERE TO PLANT THE HOME GROUNDS. 


BY E. M. HARVEY, BATTLE CREDK. 


This brief talk on where to plant on the home grounds is directed to 
the man or woman before me who has a home and enough ground about 
it to grow a wild cucumber vine. 

In the time alloted I shall outline the principle points to bear in mind 
in planting the home grounds. 

The house is always the main element in planting the home grounds 
and the greatest effort should be made in making it .distinctive, attrac- 
tive, and above all homelike. This is best done by giving it a setting in 
foliage, or in landscape terms “framing it.” A group ‘of one, two, or 
three trees set on either side of the house, and a little in advance of it, 
will give the desired effect of distinctiveness, and hominess. 

This same scheme of framing should next be continued in enhancing 
the already beautiful views from the house and home grounds. To ac- 
complish this, groups of trees or shrubs should be set on either side of 
the line of sight in order to direct the vision towards the best in the view. 
Not only does this center the interest on the best in the view, but its 
beauty is enhanced by a frame of living green. 

Our attention should now be turned to removing from view that which 
is objectionable. If your neighbor insist on dumping his ashes near your 
house, or if his chicken coop intrudes itself on your view, screen it off by 
a planting. No matter whether the objectionable object be great or 
small, we have in nature a screen of trees, shrubs, or vines to meet all 
emergencies and a few trees or a clump of shrubs will remove from the 
landscape both your neighbor’s ash pile and his chicken coop. 

There are a few principles in planting which may best be expressed in 
the form of don’ts. 

First of all don’t make the home grounds a forest. To many trees are 
as bad as none at all. A few trees correctly placed will give the neces- 
sary shade and beauty without excluding the breeze, air, and sunshine. 
Then, too, don’t make the mistake of putting trees or shrubs in the 
center of the home grounds unless there is some very good reason for do- 
ing so. Such a practice lessens the apparent extent ‘of the ground and 
gives the whole a broken and disjointed effect. 

In closing let me say that when the rural resident of Michigan takes 
enough interest in his home grounds to place upon them a few well 
chosen spots, the trade name “John Farmer and SON” will be the proof, 
rather than the exception to the rule in a new era of farm life. 
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THE WAR AND THE HORTICULTURIST. 


BY G. I. HAYES, CASTILE, N.Y. 


At the present time in this country nearly every storage is full to over 
flowing with apples. At the beginning of the season it was wondered by 
many where all of the crop could be disposed of.- We have 70,000,000 
bbls. of apples here to be eaten this year, for fruit unlike grain has to be 
consumed from one harvest to the next. But just what does 70,000,000 
bbls. of apples mean? It means that every soldier in every army of the 
waring nations of Europe could have over three bbls. to eat. It means 
that if all the crop were bbld. and placed in box cars, and these cars 
were coupled into a single train, and that if this train were run by the 
M. C. station here at 30 mi. per hour, that we would have to stand on 
the platform for five days, twenty-four hours a day, before all of the 
harvest would go posts and this train would be so long that it would 
reach from here to San Francisco, and then out into the Pacifie Ocean 
nearly half way to Honolulu. 

Now what become of all these apples? We find that HKurope has taken 
over two milion bbls. a year, that South America, Asia, and Alaska have 
each taken a much smaller number, and that the people of this country 
have consumed the rest. But by comparing the sale of last years fruit 
with that of this we find that our home market is becoming over sup- 
plied. Then in order that the price paid for apples be kept up we must 
look to foreign countries to take our suplus. This is especially so when 
we consider the great number of new orchards that are bearing every 
year. Now here lies a significant fact, namely that all of the foreign ship- 
ments are made from high grade fruit. 

At present Europe is engaged in a great war, and as a result shipping 
facilities are greatly demoralized. Then what are we going to do with 
these two milion bbls. of high grade fruit this year? In spite of this war 
and the poor shipping facilities resulting, this country has averaged over 
18,000 bbls. a week more apples to Europe than last year, and from San 
Fransisco an almost entirely new market has been developed in South 
America amounting to from 10 to 16,000 boxes of apples on every steam- 
er. At the same time Seattle is shipping more apples to Alaska than ever 
before in her history. 

Thus we see that for high grade fruit at least the market is very active 
us is evidenced in both Chicago and New York, where apples are moving 
very fast considering that this marks one of the large apple years of the 
country. Thus it is easily seen that while this war is being fought that 
our foreign shipments of fruit are ever increasing. 

Now let us consider what we are going to do with the supply of apples 
from the new orchards. The saddest result of the war next to the loss of 
life, and the destruction of the beautiful buildings, is the devastation of 
the historie orchards of Belgium and of France, and if this war is car- 
ried onto German soil, as it probably will be, the destruction of the 
orchards there. But throwing aside the sad part of this, let us consider 
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what this destruction means to the American Fruit Grower. In former 
years in the English market news it can be seen that America received 
her ereatest competition from the above named countries. At the end 
of the war, and possibly before, a great portion of these orchards will be 
destroyed. Thus a great deal of this foreign competition will be elimin- 
ated, and our fruit ill be in much greater demand, not only in Eng- 
land, but in these other countries who before produced their own fruit. 
Thus we see the great possibilities of American fruit abroad. 

Now let us consider what this means to the Horticulturists here in the 
state of Michigan. For every bbl. of apples that is shipped out of this 
country, whether from New York or from San Fransisco, there will be 
just that much greater demand for the apples that are left, and as a re- 
sult a higher price will be paid for them. Remember that only the high 
erade fruit is exported, and thus the high grade fruit left here will be 
the most effected. Then with the ever increasing export influencing the 
price paid for the high quality apples produced in this country, I need 
say nothing further to show you here this afternoon what this means to 
Michigan where the highest quality apples in this country are produced. 


HOW FIRE BLIGHT WORKS 


BY H. P. HENRY, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Fire Blight was known 5000 years ago in China. It was also known 
centuries ago in Germany. Many theories have been given in the past as 
to the cause of this disease. One of the favorite and quite modern theo- 
ries is that it was caused by a boring insect called Siolytus which poison- 
ed the tree where ever it bored. The most popular theory was that it 
was caused by an early winter freezing the unripened tender wood. This 
turned the sap into a poison which killed the branches in the spring 
when the tree began to grow and the sap to flow. It was at that time 
recommended that orchards be grown upon poorer soils so that the tree 
would get a chance to mature its wood by fall. Root pruning was sug- 
gested for orchards on rich lands. 

With the invention of the modern microscope it was seen that Fire 
Blight was caused by a germ. This germ was separated from the sap 
and placed in cuts in healthy trees and the disease was produced, thus 
proving that it was caused by a germ. This germ was named Bacillus 
amylorous. 

Fire Blight is usually confined to the tender twigs and leaves. A water 
soaked area is first noticed, the leaves become dark in color, and later 
the water soaked area on the bark dries up forming a canker. The leaves 
hanging on and the branch or twig looks as though it had been scorched 
by fire. Frequently a branch also ‘dies due to the “girdling by a canker of 
this disease. Signs of this germ have been found. at two feet below the 
canker, thus making it difficult to remove all the disease by pruning. If 
water sprouts are allowed to grow in the orchard they are a very serious 
source of danger as the blight is especially fond of them and quickly runs 
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down into the crown of the tree. Here a canker is formed which nearly 
always forms a “collar rot.” : 

Trees are more susceptible to this disease immediately after a rainy 
period because of the higher sap content which favors the growth of the 
germ. 

Oozing out the cankers in the spring and also after a rainy spell we 
find a sticky, milky liquid. This milky liquid contains millions of Fire 
Blight germs. Right here is where the real trouble comes in. This 
liquid is sweet and attracts insects of all kinds. These germs cannot en- 
ter the sound bark, but are introduced into the sap by means of these in- 
sects, aphids, beetles ,and borers of all kinds that have previously fed up- 
on this sticky ooze from the canker. This with the introduction into the 
blossom by bees is the only natural way in which Fire Blight is spread. 

This presents two phases of control. The first is by cutting out the 
diseased parts, being careful to cut far enough below to get all the germs 
and using a good disenfectant to dress the wounds. This is practiced in 
Germany and China today and it is yery seldom indeed that Fire Blight: 
is found in their orchards. 

The second phase is the eradication of insects of all kinds by spraying, 
especially at the critical weather periods. This would mean a lot of 
work but I believe that the disease can be checked by this method alone. 


PRACTICAL IRRIGATION IN MICHIGAN 


BY H. F. KLEIN, DETROIT. 


Members of the Horticultural Society and Friends: 

The adoptation of western irrigation principles to conditions in the 
Middle West is becoming more common every season. 

Last Summer some pioneer work along this line was done by Mr. 
Frence on the fruit farm of Mr. F. A. Stuart at Marshall, Michigan. 

The irrigation was carried on in a berry patch of five acres located 
three miles from Marshall, and half mile from the highway. There were 
two varieties of blackberries—half being early and half of late types. The 
soil was a light gravelly to sandy loam towards the West, changing 
gradually to loam at the East—all of it is capable of producing vigorous 
plants under proper conditions. The land was fairly level—a small 
ridge ran across the Western side and there was a gentle slope from this 
to level ground. The north and South slope was regular and gentle. 

The well was driven at about the center of the patch and connected up 
with pump and engine into a compact water supply unit. The water had 
to be lifted fifteen ‘feet, so a two-stage, inch and one quarter centrifugal 
type pump was bought. Its capacity was 3600 gals. per hour and though 
not run at its limit, it delivered an abundance of water. The engine was 
a single cyclinder, 214 H. P. stationary design mounted on skids, using 
gasoline as fuel. A belt drive to the pump worked satisfactorily. 

To irrigate, the attendant dug a ditch from the highest point in the 
row, making it four or five inches deep and of the same width. The sup- 
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ply of water was taken from the hose and it ran down the ditch without 
trouble. On the way back up the row the attendant dug laterals to allow 
water to run between the plants. The water was supplied to the ditch 
until the soil was thoroughly moistened and then the same procedure 
was repeated in the next row. Irrigation was given during July and 
August whenever the soil became very dry. As a rule it was used every 
three days during the ripening period—the pickers alternating with the 
irrigation. After the last irrigation the patch was thoroughly cultivated 
to break up the lakes which formed in several places where clay was 
present. 

As you know, we had an extremely dry season until the middle of 
August with few drenching rains occuring in the months of June and 
July. As the early varieties ripened up into good sized and good quality 
berries, it was not necessary to irrigate them more than once—but the 
late varieties suffered from the continued drought and were ripening 
very slow and irregularly. Although the water was gotten onto the 
eround rather late the actual results were conclusive proof of the value 
of irrigation, in this case particularly. 

It could be seen to a bush just where the water was supplied—in the 
irrigated area every bush was vigorous—the new shoots were growing 
strongly and the berries were large and tasty—while the unwatered area 
of four rows width, showed plainly the lack of moisture, the berries were 
small, hard and bitter. 

The irrigation was not expected to make a marvelous increase in yield, 
but it was expected to increase the size of the berries and their appear- 
ance and since these were secured, the outlay was justified. The market 
demanded high quality fruit and all sold under the firm’s trade mark 
was able to meet the demand. 

The first cost and the running expenses of this simple system are sur- 
prisingly low. The pumping outfit complete cost $150, the well cost $15, 
installation of outfit cost $10 and pipe and hose brought the total for the 
five acre plant up to $190. In figuring the yearly cost—depreciation is 
charged at 12%, interest at 6%—fuel at $3.00 and labor $10, which 
makes the cost of irrigation for one season about $50. 

The increase in yield, as determined by using the four check rows 
which were not irrigated, was twenty crates, valued at $35—$10 are 
substracted from this to cover cost of handling and marketing the in- 
crease in yield. 

Tt cost, then, $25.00 to insure the crop against failure due to lack of 
rain—to secure good growth of new shoots, and to increase the size and 
to improve the appearance of the berries sold under the growers’ trade- 
mark. 

In summing up the results of this experiment in irrigation, three 
things stand out clearly: 

1. Irrigation is most important as a means of crop insurance. 

2. While increase in yield should pay the season’s bills, the profit 
comes from the increase in quality as indicated by large size and good 
appearance. 

3. Simplicity of the outfit, must be carefully considered in order to 
cut down the overhead expenses. Fah 
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HOW TO MAKE NEW VARIETIES OF PLANTS. 


BY DOUGLAS E. PHILLIPS, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


There are two distinct phases of plant breeding. The first is hybridiz- 
ation or cross breeding. This is the process of crossing different species 
or varieties so as to produce new plants with some of “the characters of 
both parents. The second phase is selection, the choosing from new 
plants those which approach nearest to the ideal we are seeking. Most 
of the improved forms of plants have been produced by selection alone, 
from a variation of forms. 

At the very start the important thing is to have some definite ideal of 
what you wish to obtain and then work toward that ideal. Choose your 
parents from the same botanical family and if possible, the same genus. 
Do not attempt to cross the wheat with the milk-weed to obtain bread 
and milk. 

Gefore attacking the problem of hybridization one must know the es- 
sential parts of typical flowers and their habits. The vital elements in 
cross-breeding are the stamens and pistils. The stamens or male bod- 
ies consist of the filaments and anthers. The pollen or male cells are 
borne in the anthers. The pistil or female body consists of the ovary 
where the seed is borne, the style and the stigma. 

The technique of hybridization consists briefly of placing the pollen 
of one flower on the pistil of another, this process being termed pollen- 
ization. As most flowers possess both reproductive organs and are cap- 
able of self-fertilization, the female parent must be emasculated, which 
consists in removing the stamens from the flower you wish to bear seed. 
Of course this must be done before any pollen has been shed. 

The necessary tools for this operation of emasculation may be a pair 
of tweezers and small scissors. If the flowers of the plant chosen have 
both stamens and:pistils developed, the stamens must be removed from the 
one that is to bear seed. To do this take the flowers in which no pollen 
has been shed. The half-opened ones will usually be in the right condi- 
tion, but in some flowers, like those of the legumes, the pollen is shed be 
fore the flower begins to open, and in such cases very young flowers 
must be chosen. In case some of the pollen may have deposited on the 
stigma, the emasculated flower may be depollinated by a small stream of 
water. Now proceed to cut away the sepals, petals and stamens, being 
sure to remove all of the anthers. If the flowers are in clusters you 
should pick off all but the ones you wish to pollenate. Since the pollen 
from other flowers can easily be transferred to yours, protect your 
flower from foreign pollen immediately after emasculation by covering 
it with an ordinary paper sack. Tie this on carefully and firmly. Then 
a period of several days should elapse before you pollenate, in order to 
allow the stigma to become ripe or receptive. By observation only can 
one tell when the stigma is receptive, the best indication being the appear- 
ance of a moist, sticky substance on the stigma. This excretion causes 
the pollen to adhere and aids in the process of fertilization. Both the 
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pollen and the stigma will remain active and receptive for several days 
generally, and so when in doubt of the first efficient pollenization repeat 
again after several days. Pollenate the emasculated flowers now by rub- 
bing a pollen-shedding stamen from the male parent on the stigma of the 
female or use a brush to apply the pollen. The essential thing is to get 
a single pollen grain upon a receptive stigma, and that no foreign pollen 
has a chance to “pollenate it. After pollenation cover the flower until the 
seeds begin to form. 

The proper labelling of the flowers is very important and may be best 
accomplished by tying on a tag bearing the following data:—Male par- 
ent, female parent, date of emasculation and pollination. These tags 
should remain until the seed or fruit is gathered and kept for fu- 
ture planting. 

For the phase of plant breeding, selection, no exact rules can be given. 
Too much depends on the indiv idual worker and the end he has in view. 
The following general principles should be observed :—First, see that 
only matured seeds are properly planted. Second, give the seedlings the 
best conditions possible for growth. Third, compare carefully the char- 
acters of the seedlings with those of the parents. Pick out those which 
show the ideal to which you are working and breed from them. Fourth, 
keep accurate records and make your work of scientific value. Be able 
to give the parentage of your choice plants as we do now with our favor- 
ite animals. j 


THE APPLE REGIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


BY P. R. TAYLOR, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Chairman, and Members of the Horticultural Society : 

This map was prepared with the idea of illustrating as plainly as 
possible the apple regions of the United States. Hach dot represents one 
hundred thousand apple trees, and the figures used were obtained from 
the 1910 census. 

Owing to the shortness of time, it will be possible to consider only the 
most important regions. On the south shore of Lake Ontario we find 
four counties which have over 2,000,000 trees, very largely Greening and 
Baldwin. This year the crop is very large. In spite of this enormous 
crop, the price of these two varieties has gradually risen, and apparently 
will continue to rise during the winter. This is due to two facts, first, 
the operation of the new law, which makes honest packing compulsory, 
and second, the fact that more care has been used in the distribution of 
the crop, in order to prevent an over-supply at any one place at any 
time. 

Let us now turn to the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, which produces 
high quality fruit almost entirely, the varieties being Grimes Golden, 
York Imperial, and Albemarle Pippin. The last named is exported al- 
most exclusively and the others supply the high class eastern trade. This 
is extremely profitable, and while the fruit requires extra care, still the 
returns more than pay for the effort. 
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Next we come to the central section, consisting of Missouri and parts 
of the adjoining states. Southern Illinois produces quite a large number 
of Duchess of Oldenberg, but the chief crop of the entire section is Ben 
Davis. This large black area covers Benton county, which has 2,400,000 
trees, and Washington county, which has 1,800,000. Combined they have 
4,200,000 trees, over half of the number in the entire state of Michigan. 
And yet in all probability you never realized the large acreage of this 
section. The low quality fruit never competes seriously with Michigan 
varieties, and the poor care which most of the orchards receive does not 
inerease this, so that little competition need be feared in the future. 

These scattered spots represent the small, irrigated valleys of the 
Northwest, and show how small they really are. This is the Bitter Root 
valley with about 200,000 trees, this the Yakima with over 300,000, and 
this the Hood River with a little less than that amount. Remembering 
these figures, let us return to Michigan. 

Many, in fact most, of you come from the counties of Berrien, Van 
Buren, Allegan, Kent, Ionia, Ingham, Jackson, and Huron. Did you 
ever realize that there are as many apple trees within your county as 
there are in either the Hood River Valley, or the Bitter Root Valley? 
Is the name of your county of any value to you in the sale of your fruit? 
Tf not, why not? Everyone knows that the name of these valleys is 
worth considerable to the growers, because it stands for an honest, at- 
tractive pack, which is guaranteed to be the same from top to bottem. 
Does the name of your county stand for the same thing? When it does, 
vou will be able to sell vour fruit because it comes from your region. 
This year New York has found it beneficial, even when compulsory, and 
future experiences will be the same. 

From the South we learn that there is profit only in the good quality 
fruit, and with the use of an attractive, honest pack, and efficient 
marketing, the future of the apple business seemed assured. By this 
method it will be possible to raise Michigan from seventh in the number 
of trees, to first in both the quality and value of its products, and after 
all, profit is the all important thing in fruit growing, as well as any 
other business. 


COLD STORAGE ON THE FARM. 


MR. CLARK ALLIS, MEDINA, N. ¥. 


Mr. Allis: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : 

It seems that yesterday I did not hit on some of the points that some 
of the members wanted. First, I will read an editorial handed me by 
a member of this Society, which appeared in the Chicago Tribune: 

“Apple growers in the state of New York are calling loudly for relief 
from the tactics of the apple trust. That an apple trust is in existence 
they have no doubt. The growers cannot at present secure more than 
$1.50 a barrel for the very best apples, which is less than the cost of pro- 
duction and packing, it is claimed. In midwinter the same fruit will be 
sold from $7.00 to $8.00 a barrel in the cities. Some of the farmers de- 
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termined to store their fruit, but they ran into a snag. The dealers have 
secured all available storage room in the apple growing countries. 
There is nothing for the farmers but to accept the trust’s prices. 

“The plaint of the apple growers is enlightening. When the price of 
apples goes up the explanation given to the housewife is that the farm- 
ers are charging so much higher prices than they used to in previous 
years. The figures presented, showing that the farmers’ are literally sell- 
ing their fruit at a loss, narrow down the high cost of living problem, at 
least as far as apples are concerned, to a point where it is possible to as- 
certain by whom unduly large profits in apples are made and who or 
what interests are responsible for unduly large prices.” 

In the summer this past year, dealers began to quote apples for fall 
delivery at $1.25 in New York. They sent those prices all over the West, 
wherever New York State apples had been in the habit of going. This 
price was subject to confirmation. The growers began to quote f. 0. b. 
New York at $1.45 to $2.00 and immediately a reply came back that they 
had been quoted $1.25 f. 0. b. New York. The market was demoralized. 
The cold storage space was taken largely by the farmers. The Western 
men began to notify the buyers they would take the apples at $1.25 but 
the buyers who had quoted this price were unable to buy apples for that 
so they began to hedge and pay a little higher price but the market of 
the West and all the country east of the Mississippi was demoralized 
and this was brought about by the dealers quoting on something they 
had never owned. At present apples are bringing $2.00 and up but the 
damage has been done to the grower this year. Probably the same thing 
will be worked again another year. 

If anyone wants to ask a question, ask it and don’t be-afraid, for if 
it scares me out, I'll sit down. 

My talk yesterday makes me think of an old story we have in New 
York State: John took Mary for a ride and he was very bashful, as 
most New York State men are, and did not talk much. He rode along 
a ways and said: “Mary, will you marry me?” She said: “Sure I will, 
John.” They rode on a few miles further and she looked at John and 
asked him why he didn’t talk some more and he answered: “I have talk- 
ed too much already.” 

In regard to sowing screenings for the cover crop, the screenings I re- 
ferred to were screenings from alfalfa. I got these from a large seed 
firm in Buffalo. The only weed was mustard and this makes a good 
cover crop. The alfalfa grew up last fall about two feet and the mustard 
was extra, that grew higher. 

Someone asked me if I have any stock running in the orchard. I keep 
a good many hogs in some of the older orchards. 

I have been asked about the brush burner. The one I use is an old 
steel lining out of a foundry cupola. It is about 14” thick and 8x12 ft 
and the sides are open. This is drawn through the orchard and the 
brush is thrown on. I have had a fire in it for eight days without renetw- 
ing it from one time of using it to another. 

I want to say a word of praise in behalf of Mrs. Hulst’s ideas. I think 
she gave a magnificient talk and if Mrs. Allis had been here, she would 
have clapped her hands if nothing more. I think the country is wrong 
in cleaning up all the beautiful spots of nature. The coming generations 
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will see but little of the beauty of the swamps in Michigan which Mrs. 
Hulst spoke of. I could say “amen” to that statement because when I 
have been in Michigan I have been in swamps and Mrs. Allis has found 
flowers she never saw before. 

The foregoing remarks, Mr. President, are quite a ways from my cold 
storage. 

IT understand that in Illinois they have personal supervision of school 
grounds. They hire teachers to go out and play with the scholars, the 
schools are arranged so that they have playgrounds and all pupils have 
to play unless they are excused for some reason and the teachers take 
part in this play. This work was carried on in a town of seven thousand 
where there was a bunch of pretty tough children who were making it 
very unpleasant for the fathers and mothers who wanted them to go 
straight and after supervised play was introduced, this roughness was 
done away with. 

Mr. Friday yesterday tried to get me to say something about the fall 
plowing of orchards. It seems to me he has good success in fall plow- 
ing, that he gets a better crop and more of it than by the spring plowing. 
I do it in the fall because I can’t do anything else. 

The New York State Law was brought up this morning. I have a copy 
of it if anyone cares to look it over or talk about it. In some respects it 
is one of the best that ever happened to the State of New York. 

The subject assigned to me this afternoon is “Cold Storage.” When we 
had all of our orchards we had somewhere around ten thousand barrels 
of apples per year and it became quite a problem to sort and take care 
of them. We lived about two miles from the station. I began to look in- 
to the matter of cold storage. We have a steam railroad—one of the 
New York Central lines—running through the farm. The more I looked 
into the matter the more it looked as if it would be of great value to have 
a cold storage at home instead of hauling the apples to town where the 
teams had to wait from two to four hours to unload. Any saving of time 
for the teams or the men in the fall season when everything is rushed, 
means a lot to the grower. As I began to look into this subject the mat- 
ter of a switch between the two stations came up and the plan that I had 
worked in regard to damage from work on Erie canal of sending the 
State Board of adjusters barrels of apples came to my mind. I remem- 
ber I sent two barrels of apples and they brought me $700.00. I think 
that is as good a price as anyone ever received for apples and I began to 
send barrels of apples to men who controlled the policy of the New York 
Central lines. When I asked the superintendent for a switch, all my 
friends said it would be impossible to get a switch between the two 
stations. A special train came up from New York and a good many of 
the men had had Allis’s apples; they looked at the point where I wanted 
the switch and said: “All right, vou can have it.” I had to pay for it, but 
i eot at. 

After that I began to investigate the different kinds of storage. One 
of the Department men at Washington said the Cooper storage was the 
bést, using ice and salt. The storage is all right, but I think neither 
Cooper nor the man at Washington ever crushed the ice for one of those 
storages. It is the hardest work I ever did. The apples kept all right 
but farmers usually have plenty of work to do without looking for more. 
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The storage I put up will hold about fifteen thousand barrels of apples, 
the ice storage hold about one thousand tons. This is no easy job. It 
comes at a time of year when it is cold. If you could do it in the summer 
and keep warm, it would not be so bad. 

After trying ‘the Cooper storage for two years, I decided to change. 
There are three systems of cold storage in common use—one is ammonia, 
one is carbonic acid and the other is “cold blast. The different men who 
came to look over the storge said they could not use the piping system 
I had. The Cooper sysem is a gravity system and the pipes could not 
stand the pressure. This system has some of the best ideas in its in- 
stallation that I ever heard of. They have what is known as a tray under 
all the pipes to catch the drip. They also have a tray over the pipes that 
holds calcium chloride. This is put in the trays over the pipes and as the 
air dissolves it, and it drips over the pipes, it cuts the frost off the pipes. 
This keeps the air in the storage dry which is much better than rooms 
kept cold from a straight piping system. I finally found a man who 
could use the piping system I had. He put in a brine shell the same 
shape of the water boiler with tubes in it. It is covered with cork and 
the ammonia is in the tubes. Under our present system we can run the 
temperature of any room down to twenty or eyen less. We aim to keep 
the temperature from thirty to thirty-two. With this system 
I can keep the room at any temperature and if the pipes drip, as 
they do when storing peaches, as the temperature for peaches has to be 
around 36° to 37°, the trays take the drip and I cannot get a damp condi- 
tion in the room. This system is entirely satisfactory. The cost is less 
than with a direct expansion of ammonia because when we get the brine 
cooled, we can take the engineer off and let the brine circulate all night 
without further attention. The brine pump is run by a 5 hep: motor. 

Q. Do you use any ammonia? 

A. Yes, to cool the brine. 

Q. What does it cost? 

A. About 25c per Ib. I have a well of my own that I used and the 
water is used over and over, as it comes from the system it is discharged 
into a pond and from there runs back into the well. It is imperative 
that you have a good supply of water. If you have to buy your water 
from a Waterworks Company, the cost would be almost prohibitive. If 
you cannot get a good water supply of your own, use some cooling spray, 
so as to use the water over and over. 

Q. What is the storage cost? 

A. Forty cents for the season. One man who stores apples with me 
says he would rather draw to my storage and pay ten cents more, be- 
cause he can get unloaded and get back and make an extra trip every 
half day. This same man stored his potatoes last year and the cost was 
not much except his own work. He put in 2,300 bushels of potatoes 
and used the roller system to unload with. I suppose you have the same 
thing. This man is the greatest potato grower of New York State. Pota- 
toes were then fifty cents per bushel, they went on up to eighty. He 
wanted $1.00, they dropped to fifty or sixty cents. Everybody began to 
laugh at him. Potatoes finally went to $1.00 and then he sold them. 
Within two days he could have received $1.10. He made money on the 
storage of his potatoes after the apple season. 
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Q. Can you tell us what the average rain fall is in your section? 

A. I do not know. 

@. There is a Geneva bulletin which says that you have 414 or four 
inches more rain than we have. 

A. Around Syracuse they have considerably more rain than we do. 

@. Do you plow up your alfalfa? 

A. Yes. I would not advise sowing alfalfa in the orchard and leay- 
ing it without plowing up. 

@. Will you give us some of the results you have obtained from this 
storage? 

A. I cannot give you any statistics as to prices for I have been stor- 
ing for many years. 

. Do you barrel your apples before you put them in? 

A. Our apples are all picked by the barrel. We unhead the barrels in 
the barn before we draw them out to the packers. The apples are picked 
by the barrel and are drawn back to the sorting room. They are sorted 
and put either in the storage room at once or loaded on the cars, if sold. 
We try to get them in storage within a day after they are picked. You 
cannot do this where you ship your apples by the carload for storage. 
They may lay on the road for several days and may have to wait several 
more days at the storage. I should think you could run a co-operative 
storage as well as anything else. 

Q. Will you tell us about how you are coming out on this cold stor- 
age game? How about the profit for yourself? 

A. Well, I have been storing my apples for a considerable time. I do 
not expect to get much more for my apples in my own storage than from 
the public storage, but I think storage as a rule pays. As far as giving 
figures, I could not give a guess. I only know I would rather store in my 
own storage than in some one’s else. 

Q. How about the prices for apples at this time of the year? 

A. We are way ahead now. We are at least seventy-five cents ahead 
of the fellow who sold in the fall. 

Q. How were you the year before and the year before that? 

A. The year before it was about an even break—that is in 1912. The 
vear before that was before I had my own storage. 

@. What does it cost to run it? 

A. After you have the rooms cooled, it is very little expense to keep 
them down. Five weeks ago our rooms were cool enough so we did not 
need the engineer and since that time there has been very little time that 
the day man did not keep the temperature low enough. We use electric- 
ity for our power. It is much cheaper than steam or gasoline. 

Q. I have a cellar that will hold about five hundred and fifty barrels. 
Would a system of cold storage pay? 

A. How far are you from a supply of natural ice? 

q. About a mile and a half. 

Q. You could install the Cooper system for a small amount like that 
and work it. Or you could put in some system of an ice room with it. 
The natural ice makes a rather damp room and for a building of any 
size, I would not advise the Cooper system. 

Q. You said that you stored the barrels for forty cents per season and 
that the difference in price was about seventy-five cents per barrel ? 


Peach picking. J. C. Johnston Farm, Kibbie, Mich. 


Interior Packing House, Wilmer Pratt Farm. Watervliet, Mich. 
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A. I said that when I left home apples were seventy-five cents above 
the price that they were when the men filled my storage. 

Q. If a man took his apples out of the storage after they had been 
there a month, would it cost him forty cents just the same? 

A. If he took them out soon enough so I could replace them, it would 
cost fifteen cents. 

Q. Then the amount he would receive would be the difference between 
forty and seventy-five cents, or thirty-five cents? 

A. No, the buyer would pay the storage. 

Q. How near a railroad are you? 

A. We are right on one of the New York Central lines. We also 
have a switch on the trolley. 

Q. Would you use the same storage system if you built another? 

A. I would not put in a Cooper system if I built a large storage but 
their system of piping and trays is the best system I know of. I would 
use ammonia for cooling and if I could get the Cooper system of piping, | 
would use that. 

Q. Do you store potatoes for seed purposes? 

A. I never have. 

Q. What do you pay for electricity? 

A. I do not remember the figures. The minimum when the storage 
is not in use is $1.00 pr. h. p. per month. 

I wish to thank the audience and members of this Society for the 
pleasant time I have had in Michigan and if any or all of you ever come 
to the western part of New York State, come and see me. I live half 
way between Rochester and Buffalo and steam and trolley cars both run 
through the farm.” 


NEW POINTS IN HORTICULTURE. 


H. J. BUSTACE, PROF. OF HORTICULTURE, ‘MICH. AGR. COLLEGE, BE. LANSING, 
MICH. 


In this brief paper, it is desired to call the attention of the members 
of this Society to a few of the most recent and important developments 
along the line of the kind of horticulture they are most concerned in— 
that of fruit growing. 

Some of the ideas that may be called new, may not be new to some of 
you, possibly to many of you they may not appear to be at all practical 
but it is at least hoped that evervone of you will have the desire to know 
something about what may properly be regarded as of recent interest 
horticulturally. It is not asked that you accept these ideas nor that you 
even have an opinion upon the subject but rather that you receive them 
with an open mind, take them as they come and for what they may be 
worth after you have fully meditated upon their worth, possibly tried 
them for yourself. 

An investigation that I am sure must be of great interest to everyone 
who has anything to do with the growing of any kind of trees or plants 
is the determination of the value of individual trees. This work was begun 
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in an extensive and systematic way several years ago by scientists of the 
Department of Agriculture in the citrus groves of California. For a 
long time, some growers had observed a distinct difference in different 
trees in groves of uniform age, variety and growing on apparently uni- 
form soil. A few unusually close observers had detected a slight differ- 
ence in the shape or growth habit of the tree. One successful grower 
was found to have a grove of lemons of very uniform trees. It developed 
that all of these trees had been propagated from buds from one especial- 
ly desirable tree. 
FRUIT TREES VARY. 


A very elaborate and extensive investigation disclosed the fact that in 
eroyes of citrus trees, oranges, lemons and grape fruit, and also in 
orchards of peaches and apples, that the trees may be of a certain variety 
and the care and culture may be uniform and the soil the same yet the 
vield or preformance record of many trees may vary a great deal. The 
differences were not limited to vields alone but to time of ripening; to 
well marked peculiarities of the fruit, from very undesirable types to 
those of very superior types and in one case, grape fruit a seedless type 
was discovered. Very great differences in peach trees have been found 
in Connecticut. 

CROPS SHOW VARIATION. 


You will, of course, be interested to know that your own Experiment 
Station is investigating this question for apples in cooperation with the 
Department of Agriculture. The work was started this past fall at Beld- 
ing and Jonia. In the Northern Spy orchard of L. EK. Hall at Ionia we 
have what we call and ask you to do the same, “performance records” 
from a large number of trees. Understand, that these trees are all Bald- 
wins, the same age, the soil in which they grow is apparently uniform, 
the trees look as near alike as you will find in any commercial, well 
cared for orchard. Yet the “performance record” shows that the yield 
of these trees runs as follows: 

3434 bu. 

2024 

21 

15144 High Color 

38/5 Ripens unevenly 

87, Alternate-bearing not High Color 

17 bu. One side heavy 

14% bu. Extra Fine quality—(Mr. H. always saves this for his own 
ase) 

334 
151, 
PERFORMANCE RECORDS VALUABLE. 


Not only are there differences in the actual yield but in the type and 
quality of the fruit. Some trees produce fruits of an unusual shape, it 
may be desirable or undesirable. Further observation will reveal the 
fact that these differences did not always extend over the whole tree. 
Often they were to be found upon only one limb and sometimes only one 
spur would show an unlike fruit. You are asked to recall any observa- 


Baldwin Apple Tree girdled by rabbits, repaired by bridge grafting. 
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tions, conscious or unconscious that you have made in your own 
orchards, have your Baldwin or Spy trees all appeared identical to you or 
do you now recall that there are differences in them, possibly as great 
as you have known that exist in one kind of dairy cows? The Babcock 
test is a very valuable instrument for the dairyman. The performance 
record may be as valuable for the fruit grower. 

So far these results are interesting or should be to every fruit or plant 
erower. It is reasonable to suppose that similar differences might be 
found to exist among all trees and plants, fruit trees, vines, small fruit 
bushes and even florist’s plants. But the real valuable result will be to 
find out for certain whether these differences are passed on to the next 
generation. To know whetber these desirable features can be repro- 
duced. From the purely scientific viewpoint, it is valuable to know 
whether all these differences may be transmitted in propagation. But 
the practical fruit grower wants to know if, after he has found in his 
orchard a tree that pleases him, one that produces a good yield, or a good 
type or shape or in some way is valuable to him, can he take buds or 
cions from this tree and know that the tree that grows from these buds or 
cions will be like the parent tree or nearly so. 


CITRUS TREE PROMISING. 


It will we impossible to have a definite opinion upon this question until 
it has been tested under strictly experimental conditions and naturally 
this will require some time. It is interesting and encouraging to know 
that as far as this work with citrus trees has gone, it is very promising. 
I had the opportunity of seeing some orange and lemon trees last 
January that were grown from buds taken from marked trees and the 
peculiarity of the parent tree was plainly apparent in the young trees. 

It should be said that here exists a wide difference of opinion upon the 
possibility of these differences being transmitted. Some students of 
these matters take the position that it cannot be accomplished and is 
unreasonable to expect. They say that these differences may be account- 
ed for by unlike soil which may apparently be uniform but is not, by 
the fact that the stock may be different or that they are just natural 
differences and cannot be eliminated. 


“PRDIGREE STOCK” MYTHICAL. 


You are again asked to be open minded upon this important question. 
To observe and study it and quick to use it if it has any merit. The 
claims of nursery companies about “pedigree stock” are probably myth- 
ical in many cases. To have a “pedigree” of any value, it is necessary to 
know what the tree has done for a series of years, that is its performance 
record. Until this is obtained, a “pedigree” does not mean anything. 

In some of the far western states, there are certain troubles with fruit 
trees in which it is desired to hasten their growth in the spring. Experi- 
ments have demonstrated that this is possible by spraying the trees when 
they are dormant with a solution made up of 1 pound of Nitrate of 
Soda, 4g pound of caustic potash dissolved in one gallon of water. These 
experiments have been tried on apples, cherries and pears and in nearly 
every case, the desired result has easily been obtained. This is a very 
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interesting kind of experiment, showing that the effect of the spray ap- 
plied upon the dormant tree acts as a fertilizer and it opens up another 
suggestive line as to the method of applying fertilizer. In this experi- 
ment, a large quantity of Nitrate of Soda was applied on the soil of one 
tree and did not have anything like the effect that a very much smaller 
quantity of Nitrate of Soda applied in the form of a spray. 

This work has been mentioned very briefiy in a few eastern journals 
and has called forth considerable comment. Fruit growers in this part 
of the country are naturally inquiring as to its possible merits for 
eastern conditions. Experiments are under way to determine this but 
it is somewhat doubtful whether fruit growers would care to do anything 
to their fruit trees that would hasten their blossoming in the spring. 
There is now considerable danger in many locations from late spring 
frosts injuring the blossoms. We all know that orchards near large bod- 
ies of water come into blossom later than those inland and we know the 
great advantages that come from this late blossoming. It is probable that 
rather the reverse would be more desired in this country, that is if we 
could get something that would delay the blossoming of the trees rather 
than hasten. 

It is just possible that there may be a valuable point in this line of 
investigation by hastening the blossoming of certain varieties that are 
self-sterile so that they will blossom at the time other varieties that are 
valuable as pollinators for these self-sterile kinds, are at their best for 
pollinizors, 


PLANT STIMULATION: VALUABLE. 


There may be value in the method of stimulating plants in this way 
with garden plants or florist’s plants. As to its value in stimulating 
plants recently transplanted into the field or into the greenhouse, it may 
develop to be well worth while. 

We have, for the past two years, made experiments using one pound 
of Nitrate of Soda in one gallon of water, leaving out the caustic potash 
and there have been no perceptible results. This has been tried on 
dormant trees of many varieties with no results and on apple trees after 
they had started to grow with somewhat disastrous results. This solution 
very seriously burned the young foliage and destroyed the blossom buds. 
It seems very desirable that a small amount of Caustic Potash be added 
to the solution to secure results that can be readily distinguished. 

Undoubtedly, you will notice from time to time, reference to these 
Western experiments and you are asked to judge these in a very broad, 
impartial manner and to observe where they may really be of detriment 
in this country. 

Some ten years ago, there was a discussion of the possibility of using 
a powder and dusting it on fruit trees instead of spraying them with a 
liquid. Obviously, if this could be done with the assurance of satis- 
factory results and at no increase in the expense for materials, it would 
have many advantages. In one of these early tests at the Illinois Station, 
three years experience showed clearly that the dust method was very 
much inferior to the liquid methods both in controlling fungi and insects. 

This was at the time when bordeaux mixture was the only fungicide 
used in orchards and these tests were made with liquid and dry 


bordeaux. 
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USE OF DUST SPRAY. 


During the past five years there has been a little interest aroused in 
New York from the use of a dust spray made of four parts of finely 
ground sulphur and one part of dry arsenate of lead as compared with 
the liquid lime-sulphur and arsenate of lead. The expense of such a dust 
spray is more than it would be for a liquid and special machinery is 
necessary to apply it. The great advantage is that more trees can be 
covered in a stated time, probably four times as many. 

The results, while as yet not extensive enough to draw broad con- 
clusion nor make recommendations, are promising. 

Did time and your patience permit, many more matters might be 
brought to your attention such as the orchard heating question; the 
development of sizing machines but especially the spread of the idea of 
the importance and value of cooperation. True there have been many 
bad failures and there will continue to be many, and much work remains 
to be done but the spirit of cooperation and the real necessity for it 
among fruit growers and farmers is growing faster now than ever before. 

Competition is going to become keener, fruit must be produced at a 
low price, must be handled and sold at a minimum overhead expense, 
standards must be fixed and followed. The uniform hodge-podge way 
of the past years is rapidly nearing its absolute death. The masses must 
be in every way encouraged to use fruit and to accomplish this, they 
must have the opportunity to secure it at a reasonable price. 

Q. Does that spraying hasten the ripening of apples? 

A. No. Only the early growth in the spring. 


PEACH CULTURE. 


W. W. PARNSWORTH, WATERVILLE, OHIO. 


I am very glad to be with you again and when the Secretary inform- 
ed me that there would be a vacancy on the program, I was very glad to 
leave my orchard and come. 

Before beginning on the topic that was assigned me, I want to say a 
word on fruit storage. I have used a storage and find it to be a decided 
help and saving of time in the harvesting of fruit. We are close to ship- 
ping facilities so can store our goods and ship it to the market as called 
for. 

In regard to keeping record of the crop, I am not sure how much there 
is in it and and the only way to find out is to try it out in your own 
orchard. Of course it would require extra work but would probably pay. 
I think most of us usually estimate about how much a crop will be. I 
found after picking last year that I only varied about 10% from my esti- 
mate. Of course that probably would not be close enough in a scientific 
experiment to tell us of any striking variation. The extra time it would 
take would be slight and the satisfaction at the end of a term of years 
would be great in knowing whether your trees are reasonably uniform. 
It is sometimes found that some trees are far superior to others. 
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This afternoon I have been asked to speak on peach culture so I am 
going to tell you a few things T have learned to do and not to do. As to 
soil, [ presume that nine-tenths of you here will say that sand is the only 
soil. But in Ottawa Co., Ohio it is a clay and gravely soil and they have 
a wonderful peach country and every farmer grows peaches and makes 
money from it. They have a system of pruning, spraying and packing 
that is almost perfect, at least we think so. In my own location we are 
back twenty miles from the lake and yet we are considerably pro- 
tected from frost; we have a river valley which I think serves 
as an outlet for cold air. Then I have another hobby of my own. 
We are surrounded by a black Swamp sec tion and I have always felt that 
this is a protection against frost in the spring. I cannot help feeling 
that this has something to do with our nights that are not so cold as 
they are on a sandy soil. T also think that spraying not only hastens the 
development but makes it more vigorous. You know sometimes when 
the bud seems to be weak, the fruit is not set properly. I believe the 
treatment that I have tried to give my trees has made the bud more re- 
sistent against frost and the damage has been less to the trees. I would 
try to have soil drainage but, also, atmospheric conditions that would 
serve aS a reservoir or a drain for the cold air as I believe the atmos- 
phere conditions have as much to do with the proper growth of peaches 
as soil has. 

There is another point—we ought to give the trees a little more room. 
There is a tendency to get just as many trees on the land as possible. 
This is a mistake and we ought not to estimate the profit by the number 
of trees on the ground. I believe that one hundred trees to the acre is 
much more profitable in the end than to crowd one hundred and fifty or 
two hundred trees on an acre of ground. I now plant Elberta trees 
twenty-five feet apart each way. r believe I will have a better crop, 
a better grade of fruit and less work. I will also get a better color which 
is a great attraction to fruit. 

We are all learning that the lower headed tree is the better tree. We 
are also learning t) be a little more careful in the handling and planting 
of the trees. We are learning to give our trees a little better care in the 
earlier days of the orchards. Years ago, we looked upon an orchard as 
something in the way and something to go along without any wo Yo 
expense being put upon it. We are beginning to realize, howev: 
the care which we give that orchard and the ground upon whi. 
planted will determine the question of profit or loss a little later 

[ want to say just a word about the pruning. The peach requir 
pruning than any other tree. We must keep the tree cut back to renew 
the growth. We are learning year by year to start the tree a little lower 
down. A few years ago we wanted the trees higher so we could work 
closer to them but now we can cultivate the orch: 1d even if the trees are 
pretty low. 

We find barley an excellent cover crop. We use a variety of cover 
crops and it is hard 10 say which is the best. I think possibly one thing 
would be best in one section and something else in another place. This 
cover crop should die in the fall because if you leave it all winter it takes 
a lot of moisture which the trees ought to have. I think cultivation 
should begin early in the spring. 

As to spraying, we are, perhaps, still in the experimental stage. We 
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have found some quite satisfactory solutions but nothing quite as good 
as we would like. I think spraying gives a better color to the peac hes. 

Perhaps right here I might say a word in regard to selling our peach- 
es. We have “built up a tr ade selling direct to the consumer. The peach- 
es we pick today are in the hands of the consumer to-morrow. Some 
fruits are better for maturing off the trees, but in the case of the peach, 
the nearer matured it can be before taking it from the tree, the better 
the peach is. We have good shipping facilities so can leave the fruit on 
the trees until the last minute. We pick the peaches every other day, go- 
ing over the trees six, eee or even eight times. I have ten or twelve 
men and pay them $1.75 or $2.00 per day. It pays us well to go over the 
trees several times a pick the fruit when it is in just the right condi- 
tion. We get from twenty-five to seventy-five cents more for our peaches; 
give satisfaction and hold our customers. They remember the taste after 
they have forgotten the price and they always come back for more of 
them. It is a great mistake to pick the fruit too green. Let it get all 
the maturity it possibly can and still reach the consumer in good condi- 
tion. We do not look at our fruit at the other end of the route enough. 
We ought to follow this up and try to suit the market. 

We aim to begin work in our peach orchard in the spring as soon as 
the ground is in good condition to work. Some farmers think that their 
corm must be planted at a certain date and something else must be in by 
a certain time and still those same men will let the peach orchard lay 
there without any attention at all. If we are growing fruit, we must 
make it our main issue and give it our best attention.” 

Q. I would like to have you tell us something about the peach grub, 
something about its habits and how to get rid of it. 

A. I can tell you how to get rid of it. T'wice a year we go over the 
trees and if we find the peac h borer, we dig it out. We always spray the 
trees thoroughly and I think this helps but we do not depend on this; we 
depend upon nothing short of a personal examination. We aim to keep 
the grub in the tree as high as possible by mounding. 

Q. What season of the year do you do this work? 

A. We go over ours thoroughly in May and examine them in the fall. 

Q. I would like to ask a question in regard to spraying. Do you use 
lime sulphur? 

A. Yes. We do not feel that we have the spraying of the peach quite 
as thoroughly systematized as the other spraying. I think I never spray- 
ed a tree without spoiling some of the leaves. It requires care in spray- 
ing peaches. You will do more or less damage to the foliage. Of course, 
every leaf lost is a loss to the tree. 

Q. What soil is best for Crawford peaches? 

A. The Crawfords do better on a heavy soil. We have been quite suc- 
cessful with the Elberta on a sandy soil. Our soil retains moisture very 
well. Different peaches and apples require different kinds of soil. 

Q. Have you seen any practical demonstration of the bud variation 
on peaches ? 

A. I have not for the simpie reason that we have never propagated 
to any extent. While we have some trees that are better than others, I 
have never seen a very marked contrast. I have a block of forty-five 
Baldwin trees that have never grown a good all-round crop. Parts of the 
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trees would bear and parts would not. We are keeping a record to see 
whether the trees that bear this year bear every year or not. 

Q. Do you prune your peaches heavily? 

A. Quite heavily. The peaches need more pruning than any other 
Lee: 

Q. Do you use a mechanical grader? 

A. No. We grade by hand. With our soil we can grow any kind of 
fruit and we do, so we have about the same amount of work the year 
around. We begin in the spring with the pruning, then the thinning 
after the picking of cherries, then the early apples and peaches and after 
this the later apples. I do not know as much about graders as some of 
you and I presume some of them handle the fruit without bruising. 

Q. The louse on apples has become a serious matter, can you tell us 
what to do? - 

A. We have always been able to keep this under control. It has never 
been much trouble. I had good results by using nicotine extract. 

Q. I recently met an extensive peach grower and he claimed that if 
I pruned my peach trees any time except in summer, I would destroy the 
peach crop. 

A. I would do most of the peach pruning in spring. Some of our best 
growers begin to prune in the winter, or in February. We are pruning 
our apple orchards now and do most of that in February, March and 
April. 

Q. Why do you prefer to prune later? 

A. I have always felt that the peach wood was a little porous and 
that by making the cut earlier in the season the wood might dry out. 
Still, if there were any good reason for pruning my peach orchard earlier, 
I think I would do so. As it is we can just as well leave it until the last. 

Q. How do you get rid of the brush? 

A. We have used a brush burner but generally just go along with 
a low wheeled wagon and draw it off and burn it. 

Mr. President: 

“Tt is now time to adjourn this meeting as the ladies are to hold a 
Women’s Session at 4:30 at the Commercial Club. The ladies have kind- 
ly invited the gentlemen to attend this session and I hope a great many 
will for I am sure it will prove an interesting meeting.” 


WOMEN’S SESSION. 


This meeting was called to order at 4:30 by Mrs. J. P. Munson, who 
said: 

“This is the first time that we have ever had a woman’s meeting and 
I am sure we are all very glad to have this opportunity to meet and have 
sort of a heart-to-heart talk and become better acquainted. 

We are disappointed in one of our speakers this afternoon as Mrs. 
Fraleigh is unable to be present on account of illness. We will hear first 
from Mrs. Ballard of Niles, who will speak on “A Woman’s Life on a 
Farm”’. 
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WOMAN’S LIFE ON THE FARM. 


BY MRS. RALPH BALLARD, NILES, 'MICH. 


‘A great deal of attention has been given us women of the farms in the 
last few years, the papers and magazines having printed article after 
article in regard to our lives. Government commissions have investigated 
our conditions and suggested remedies for various ills. I feel that it is 
time we farm women had something to say for ourselves, for any advance 
in our lives must come from within and we ourselves be responsible for 
it. 

I feel deeply that great injustice has been and is being done to the. 
ereat farming class by many of these articles and farm life is belittled by 
them. 

Years ago while still in school I read Emerson’s Essay on “Compensa- 
tion”. I have never tired of re-reading the great life truths that it puts 
into such simple words. Summed up, it says that we cannot expect to 
have all things in life and for each thing we have there is something we 
have not, always the choice between two ‘things but seldom the possession 
of both. We pay for what we get and get what we pay for. 

From my point of view to each one of us at some time has come a 
moment of choice and we have chosen. Our life on the farm being a 
choice, why not look at the benefits and blessings which that choice has 
given us, and not feel aggrieved that the difficulties and drawbacks, which 
accompany it are not immediately done away with? 

Having all my life until my marriage lived in a small city, I feel that 
I can look at the matter from both sides and sincerely say that to my 
mind, the life on the farm is greatly superior. Let us look for a moment 
at what we have that is so common that we forget to think of it. First, 
unlimited pure air. How many can feel now that choking sensation as 
you enter one of the great cities, the smoke, the soot, the sulphur fumes? 
Even out into the residenced sections and suburbs these conditions pur- 
sue you and our city friends are struggling hard to devise some means of 
settling the question and providing their families with healthful, breath- 
able air, the kind we have without cost or thought. 

Then we have or may have pure water. It is in our own hands and we 
do not have to depend on some board of aldermen or commission to see 
that our water supply is what it should be. There need be no boiling of 
the water for our families if we use the care we should. What would 
not that assurance of safety mean to the population of our cities! 

We have or can have, depending upon ourselves, an ample supply of 
the choicest and freshest foods, fruits, vegetables, meats, fresh in season 
and out of season and canned for the rest of the year. How many have 
had city friends exclaim over the delicious fresh fruits and vegetables or 
fried chicken and say enviously, “And they don’t cost you anything?” 
We know better for we pay in planning, work, sweat and tired muscles 
but we get what they cannot buy with money if they have it to buy with. 

Best of all it is the unity of family life and interests unknown in mast 
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businesses. On the farm, old and young, strong and weak, all have their 
part in the work, bound by ties of common interest, all closely in touch 
with the work of each. It is a partnership of mind and muscle working 
with and against natural forces around the farm home. Our success 
adds to the welfare of the world and makes it easier for all men to live 
and our success does not mean trouble or loss to any other class of 
citizens. 

We do not miss the art galleries and concert halls when every window 
is the frame of a picture changing from season to season, that any artist 
might well be proud of; and to our ears come the song of birds and the 
hum of insect life. ae 

Woman’s life naturally divides itself into that within the house and 
without. In the house there is and must be a certain amount of work 
that must be done over and over and still be never done wherever the 
home may be. To the woman in the country where help has become an 
almost unknown quantity this mere mechanics of living becomes at times 
nearly unendurable. On the farm we have the spring, summer and fall 
rush in the house as truly as the men outside. When we cannot meet the 
condition by adding help we must do another way. We must cut the 
work down in some way until it becomes possible to handle it without be- 
coming a nervous wreck. This elimination of work can reach into all 
home departments. In buying furniture, buy the simple, easily dusted 
and cared for variety, and as fast as possible do away with the kind 
where hours a week must be spent with dust rags over one’s finger poking 
dust out of holes. Destroy or store the countless things that accumulate 
in any home that demand care and handling, while adding nothing to the 
pleasure, comfort or health of the family. 

In cooking eliminiate the elaborate dishes that demand much time 
in preparation without yielding an adequate return in nourishment. We 
do not have to tempt the appetities of our out door workers. The fresh 
foods well cooked and appetizingly served are all that is demanded and 
are enjoyed by all the famiy. We should try to furnish the varieties of 
foods, the proteids, carbohydrates and fats so all shall be well nourished, 
but no woman in the rush work, without extra help, should stand over the 
stove baking delicious fresh fruits into pies and should not be expected 
to. The fruits fresh are a far better dessert. 

In regard to the work in the house we touch on the one great question 
of debate in regard to woman’s life on the farm, the question of house- 
hold conveniences. This is the point made so much of by all the writers on 
the subject. I do not wish to be misunderstood. I believe in having 
every single one of these as fast as it is possible to have them, but I real- 
ize that injustice is frequently done the men of our farms in touching 
this point. I may be especially fortunate in the type of farmer. I know 
living as I do in the best neighborhood of the best county of the best 
state in the Union, but I do not believe there is a farmer in Michigan, 
who, if he could for a fair sum attach to a water, sewer or gas pipe 
running past his home, would hesitate an instant after he could raise the 
money. It is not that he is indifferent to the conveniences of his wife 
and daughters but that he has an entirely different problem to solve than 
the city man. 

In the city these conveniences are demanded by the city itself for 
sanitary reasons and people are forced to install the water and sewerage 
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systems. The city systems are put in with the expense spread over a 
number of years by means of bonds and every arrangement is made to 
make it possible for each householder to take advantage of them. 

In the country these things mean the installation of entire water, sew- 
erage and light plants, complete in themselves at the expense of hundreds 
of dollars. When as it is on many farms, the amount realized in actual 
cash above expenses is small, the price is prohibitive as long as the family 
can be well and happy without the outlay. 

How many of our city dwellers would have all these conveniences if 
each household had to install for itself the entire systems and give them 
all the care necessary to keep them in good running order, year in and 
year out? Many of those who point so proudly to the possession of all 
these in city or town are enjoying them in rented homes in constant fear 
of being thrown out of work at any moment of business depression ? 

It is pointed out that men have the machines and it is true, but among 
the men I know, they do not get them to afford themselves leisure but 
that one may do the work of two or three and bring more income to the 
family purse. 

The saving of woman’s strength by vacuum cleaners, power washers and 
machines of such kinds is most important and I have nothing but con- 
tempt for the man who can and fails to procure everything possible to 
make his wife’s work easy, but the farmers, who in the struggle to care 
for and educate their families fail to get the necessary hundreds for the 
extra things that are pleasant, should not be classed as selfish monsters 
by outsiders. 

The regular work in the home should be systematised so that each day 
sees its share of the week’s work done and every housekeeper should be 
strong enough to keep to her plan for it is her only hope of having things 
run smoothly. At the same time every homemaker should also be strong 
enough to throw her schedule to the winds without worry or fret, if 
some real need arises. 

One of the best things in farm life is the chance for real family life, 
with every one gathered, reading, playing games, working or what you 
will, instead of being scattered night after night to moving picture shows 
or some such thing, with the home only a place to eat and sleep. Reading 
Ineans much in a farm home for it is through the books and magazines 
the farmer comes in touch with the rest of the world. We should never 
economize in this for our broadness or narrowness depends to a great 
extent upon the way our reading table is stocked with good papers and 
Inagazines. There is always plenty of time during the routine work to 
digest this reading. We may have to wash dishes but we do not have 
to think dishes, or sweeping or dusting, even when working rapidly. We 
can think over the new County Road System, a new book or some new 
scientific discovery just as well and be much more helpful and interesting 
members of the family or community. Every farm woman should be 
vitally interested in the questions around her and should do her part 
towards helping solve them. 

In the life outside the house our health lies largely. Our chickens and 
gardens are a care and we get very tired at times but they may cure or 
prevent a nerve breakdown. The tiredness that gives us restful sleep at 
night is a good kind to have. 

Who can fail to feel the delight of the disease known as catalogue: 
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fever? This always breaks out in midwinter when the catalogues begin 
to come with their gorgeous pictures of the things one is going to raise. 
What more fun could one ask on a blizzardy day in January than sitting 
with ruler and pencil poring over the catalogues and making a map of 
the garden that is to be, putting down every tomato plant, pepper, hill 
of cucumbers and in her mind’s eye seeing just how they are going to 
look? They may never look that way but the pleasure has been ours. 
The thrill of deciding what thing you have never raised before you will 
try this year! Be sure to have at least one such thing. 

No matter how hot and dry the summer, how fast ‘the weeds grow or 
how tired we get, the woman who has aided Nature in perfecting a 
beautiful fruit, “flower or vegetable has aided in an artistic effort, if she 
cannot draw a straight line or tell one note from another. Then the good 
healthful meals on our tables, the rows of delicious fruits and vegetables 
in the cellar amply repay us all our efforts. 

“In the midst of duties, in these busy days, don’t fail to grasp each 
moment of life and pleasure and let us not put off enjoyment until we 
can find leisure to enjoy the big things, or time will pass and we shall 
find that we have never lived at all?; 

Q. Do you think it is necessary for the wife to take an interest in her 
husband’s work on the farm? 

A. I think a certain amount of interest—perhaps not an interest in 
all the annoying things. 

Q. Does the fireless cooker shorten our work in the home? 

A. I have a fireless cooker and it was one of the finest made at 
the time it was purchased. I think the newer ones are more assistance. 
I seldom use mine in the winter but sometimes do in. the summer. 
I do not like it for quick cooking. 

Mrs. Chappell: I have a fireless cooker and it is one that I use a 
soap-stone with. I like it very much for things that need long cooking, 
such as meats, some breakfast foods and such things. I think that 
potatoes cooked in it have a very peculiar tasie. I put my meat in the 
cooker in the morning and do not open it until dinner and it is the 
most tender and delicious meat I ever ate. 

Mrs. Smythe: We use our fireless only for cereals because we like 
those that need long cooking. We put them in the cooker and Jet them 
stay all day. 

@. I would like to ask if you know anything about the iceless ice- 
box? 

A. I presume the gentleman has read the same as I have about 
them. I think they are used in California and other places where it is 
not so very warm. It is kept in the shade, over which there is a circu 
lation of air. The sides are made of some porous material and water 
runs over it continuously. 

Q. Perhaps, I ought to explain. I have for twelve years been a 
milkman and if anyone can suggest a new method for cooling milk 
and keeping same, I shall be glad. I have found that to place same 
on north side of the house in a hole is the most satisfactory way of 
keeping milk outside of a good old-fashioned cellar. I saw this sug- 
gestion in an agricultural paper and I have told most of my customers 
and they have found it very satisfactory in keeping milk. I thought 
there might be some other ways that I had not heard of. 
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“HOW I RUN THE FARM.” 


MRS. C. B. COOK, OWOSSO, MICH. 


Madam chairman and friends: 

When the invitation came from Sec’y Smythe asking me to appear 
at this session and tell “How I Run the Farm”—the story of the “Cher- 
ries Preserved in Alcohol” came to my mind. I appreciated at least 
the spirit in which it was sent. I wondered then, would I be able to 
say anything that would be helpful to anyone. 

One thing that has been fortunate for me, perhaps, is having a hus- 
band who is fond of getting away from home and -airing his bit of 
knowledge. This has put the farm responsibilities more on me although 
I really do not run the farm alone. 

Mrs. Ballard has spoken of co-operation. Mr. Cook and I co-operate 
in running our farm. 

Many times I find it really trying to be left alone, then it is I am 
obliged to be comforted with the thought brought out in the old Bible 
injunction of “Those that stay by the stuff, being as great as they who 
go forth to battle.” 

When Mr. Cook and I started on a small fruit farm in New York 
I had no idea of doing outside work. My household duties however, 
did not consume all my time and being fond of companionship I took 
great pleasure in helping to care for the fruit and poultry, and in this 
way became interested in outside work and enjoyed the life out-of- 
doors. 

Later when we moved to the larger farm, which is now our home, I 
found it much more difficult to get outside. 

We were still interested in small fruits with a much increased acreage. 
Necessity compelled me in strawberry time to be out to oversee the 
picking and packing of the berries, and I began casting about for some 
help for the housework. I was very fortunate in securing a competent 
young lady who still is with us. She did not know it all when she 
came nor does not pretend to today. We find that by showing our 
help that we appreciate them and have confidence in them, it goes a 
long way toward gaining their good will and as a rule we are able 
to secure good, trusty people. A bit of praise, wherever it can be given, 
will go a long way toward making friends of those who must necessarily 
be interested with you in the farm business. 

Our farming is along four distinct lines—grain, dairy, poultry and 
fruit. Our attention now in the fruit line is largely apples, although 
we endeavor to have plenty of the small fruits for table use. This 
makes much more to be responsible for and instead of my being able 
to tell “How I Run the Farm,” I think I could better tell “how the farm 
keeps me on the run.” 

Women as a rule I think underestimate their position as partners 
in the farm business. It is even more presumptuous for us to think 
we can do nothing as to think we can do everything. The farm is ¢ 
great field for effort and it needs thought as well as action, even more. 
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This we should not leave all to the men. <A certain amount of self- 
confidence is needed and we can learn to trust ourselves if we only 
will. Let us not measure our value by what we are able to shun in 
the business of running the farm. I believe we are to prone to do 
this and it is the explanation for so much discontent among farm 
women. 

Any line of wholesome effort that gives needed exercise and builds 
muscle and makes for a decided change helps to make women efficient 
as well as men. 

Kfficiency as Mrs. Hulst told us last evening, has come to be the watch- 
word everywhere and in everything. This factor is especially essential 
to enable a woman to cope with the farm problem. 

On the farm we are never at a loss for something to do. The nearer 
we can do the better way the greater the gain, the less the effort also. 
Women as a rule are in the habit of never getting their work done or 
rather are always seeing more that needs attention, “while most men have 
schooled themselves to let their work drop at a seasonable hour and 
forget about it until the next day. It is very hard for me to do this 
but I am finding it does not pay to overdo. 

The success of the farm business does not rest in the idea of one 
doing all, nor in the plan of securing more help to lighten the work— 
but everything depends on one being able to direct the efforts of the 
hands and means already at our service. Things must be thought out and 
studied from all angles. We must be awake to the needs of the soil- 
adaptability of certain crops to certain soils, selection and treatment 
of seeds and plants, and the work must be well done, and so much 
depends on being able to keep those working with us interested and 
co-operating in our efforts. 

You have heard Mr. Cook speak at our institutes and he has told 
you what we attempt to do. We are interested in the fertilization 
problem, in seed selection, in the poultry and in the marketing side 
of all products, so I believe IT will not take any more time, I thank you. 

Q. I would like to ask Mrs. Cook if she has succeeded in getting 
outside help that does what she considers necessary ? 

A. I will say in reply to this question that I really did. I have 
always found that men have a great deal of respect for women even if 
she is out doing things with them. Tod: vy we have a man who came to 
us last winter. I advertised for a married man to work on the farm— 
IT had no less than twenty-five or thirty applicants in one day. I met 
five different men at the bank one day and talked with them all and 
this one man who talked with me said he had never worked for a 
woman and that he would not have his wife work in the garden. I said: 
“Well, you had better not come to our house then, because I will 
work with you.” He answered: “Well, I guess I'll try it.’ He came 
and I could not ask for a man to be more respectful to me than that 
man. He often makes suggestions and IT am glad of them and have often 
followed them. For instance, the other day, we have built a storage 
and we had not graded around the storage building and I thought I 
wanted it banked and thought on this particular morning I would 
have the men start this work so I went down to the barn and said: 
“T want the team harnessed this morning and we will try to do that 
work.” He suggested waiting until spring. However, we moved the 
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dirt and he went at it good naturedly. They are usually willing to 
take my suggestions and let me have my own way. 

Q. Do you like your work outside more than you would the inside 
work? 

A. JI enjoy the work very much. There are many times when it 
exhausts me, but this is my fault. 

Member: I am not exactly a farmer’s wife but I think on that 
account my observations have been on the two sides of the question in 
a less prejudiced way. I have thought a great deal about life in the 
city and life in the country. I would not give up my life in the 
country for anything in the world because we can get so much more 
out of life than we can in the city. I think if men and women could 
realize that money is not all, but it is the things that we bring out of 
ourselves that count, there would be much more happiness and we 
certainly can. broaden and enjoy our own lives much more in the 
country than in a city. I know that a woman’s work on a farm is 
trying, especially in the summer when the heavy work and extreme heat 
comes on. I think it is a good plan for a. woman to divide her work 
Letween the insidé and the outside. For a nervous woman there is 
nothing like outdoor farm life to rest her and prepare her for the 
next day. I think we ought to work less and play more and we 
would all be happier and better. 

Mrs. Munson: The first summer or two we were married, I just made 
a slave of myself and as his work takes him away quite a good deal 
he would ask me to go with him.but I thought I could not go because 
iny dishes weren’t washed or the dusting or something else was not 
done. Finally, I decided to try the other plan and I found I could leave 
my dishes and get out for a while and that the dishes were still there 
when I returned. I feel that I am a great deal happier to get out and 
leave the work occasionally. I think we ought to do this more and 
get all the pleasure we can. 

Q. Is there such a thing as a co-operative laundry? 

A. I know that this matter has been talked of at the Horticultural 
Society meetings. I think it is in operation in some parts of Minne- 
sota. 

Mrs. Taylor: I think we have had enough good things this after- 
noon to carry away with us, so I will say a word or two. It seems 
to me that in comparing farm life with city life, we think of the hard 
places only in the farm life. All things, all lives have their com- 
pensation and it is up to us just what we get out of life. We must 
eliminate some things. There are good things in our life on the farm and 
we must decide which things we will accept or take in our own lives. 
There are many things in farm life that the city woman cannot have 
and I think sometimes in our comparisons we forget the view of com- 
pensation. 

A Member: TI lived in Chicago for forty-two years. Four years 
ago we bought a farm near Hartford. I would not want to change 
back to the city life. As soon as we can afford it, we are going to 
live on the farm entirely. Now we live in the city during the winter 
and on the farm during the summer but I love the farm and [I think 
farmers do not half appreciate the pleasures they have. There is 
nothing so satisfying, so alluring as the farm. In regard to health, I was 
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very much broken down with a nervous trouble when we left the city 
and now I am a strong woman and I have done a great deal of outside 
work. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 
MARKETS, BY MR. FARNSWORTH. 


Mr. Chairman :—Someone has said that he who makes two blades of 
grass grow where but one has grown before, is a public benefactor, but 
the fruit growers think that the man who can teach them how to sell 
two bushels of fruit where they only sold one before, is doing them more 
good than he who teaches them how to raise more. We have been told 
too much about the producing of the fruit and not enough about the 
marketing of it. Of course we must raise fruit, but we must also be 
able to dispose of it to the best possible advantage. We have been told 
that there is more than enough fruit grown to supply the demand, but 
to my mind, the trouble is not so much over-production as it is poor 
distribution. In order of course, to sell our fruit we must have good 
fruit, fruit that will make everyone who sees it want to buy. The 
market has been flooded with an inferior quality of fruit, and it is up 
to us to remedy this evil. We must. raise fruit that will stand trans- 
portation. In the past a great trouble with the fruit raiser is that he 
has looked only at his own side of the problem, and not at that of the 
consumer. He has been contented to stay in his orchard and has not 
troubled to look up the situation and find the condition of the fruit after 
it reached the consumer, he has not known whether it was in good con- 
dition or not. It has been aptly said that “well grown is half marketed.” 

In the first place you should try and decide what class of trade you 
wish to supply. If you wish to market your product by selling direct to 
the consumer, then you must have a greater variety than if you wish 
to sell to the commission man or-wholesaler. If you are selling to the 
consumer or to the grocer, you must raise a half a dozen or so varieties 
in order to supply the demand, but if you are selling to the wholesaler, 
two or three will be sufficient. We find too that in catering to the 
smaller market, we must have color as well as quality as the small con- 
sumer is more particular about these things than are the large buyers. 
We find that a sod mulch is very good in assisting to give this desired 
color, and thinning is about the most important factor. We find that 
poor thinning has more to do with poor fruit than any other one fault. 

In order to properly handle a larger crop of fruit, it is absolutely 
necessary that some system of keeping them in storage must be used. 
There are several systems that may be adapted to the farmers’ use. No 
system can be given that will apply to every fruit growers use, but there 
are a few principles which can be adapted to anyone’s needs. Of course 
our system is not anything to be compared with those of the big cold 
storage companies, yet it answers very well for our purpose. In the first 
place, we let our fruit get as ripe as we can while yet on the trees. Of 
course it is better to have the fruit picked a little under ripe than to 
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let it hang a day too long, but we give it as much time on the trees as we 
can. 

Our main storage room is about 30 by 40 feet with 12 or 14 foot ceiling. 
Around the sides of this room we have openings about every ten feet, 
eight-inch galvanized pipe taking the air up to the ice chamber above 
which holds about a carload of ice. This warm air coming up, forces 
the cold air down into the storage room below, thus giving a circula- 
tion of air. We do not try to keep apples all winter by this method, but 
do keep them until the middle of February or early in March. In stor- 
ing. our apples, we do not sort or pack them in the orchard, but haul 
them, culls and all, just as they are picked, directly into the storehouse. 
If the weather is especially warm, we let them lay out of doors over night 
and take them into the storehouse in the morning after the apples have 
got cooled off, and we sort them and pack them in the store house when 
marketed. This saves time during the harvesting season and allows us 
to utilize the bad weather for packing. During the time that we are 
hauling the apples into the storage house, the temperature is from 40 
to 45 degrees, but after we are through hauling, it is nearly 32 or 33. 
We do not have to stop to sort or pack at all during harvest, but just 
take everything as it comes from the orchard and put it into the store- 
house. As we receive the orders from our trade, we pack and ship them 
from time to time. This gives us work for our help during the winter, 
as well as making less work for them during the busy season. We try 
to employ about the same number of men winter and summer and to 
keep our help the whole year around. Of course we are not able to 
quite do this, but we employ very little unskilled help at harvest and keep 
our best hands with us all the year. 

When I started to plant my orchards twenty-five years ago I went on 
the assumption that the markets were glutted with poor fruit and that 
the people would be willing to pay twenty- five cents extra for quality. I 
felt that there was plenty of call for good apples, honestly packed and of 
high quality, and I have never regretted my decision, nor had occasion 
to change my mind. We have not tried to educate the people, but we 
have found that a higher quality of fruit makes a better demand for 
it, and that to reach the best class of trade, we must have a high class 
article. We do not try to sell direct to the consumer but have always 
preferred to deal through the grocers and commission men, small fruit, 
such as berries, cherries etc. going to the commission men and the less 
perishable fruit as apples, pears, etc. going partly to the private con- 
sumer and partly to the grocer. With the perishable fruit, we arrange 
with one or two commission men to handle our crop and then we stay 
with him during the whole season, helping him to build up a demand for 
the fruit and then being in position to get the best prices for our 
fruit, when the market begins to have a slump. And right here I want 
to say a word in favor of the commission men. We should give the com- 
mission men a great deal more credit than we do. All commission men 
are not dishonest and they are not all trying to rob the fruit raiser. 

I was in the office of a big commission man and he was at his wits end 
to know what to do with fr nit that was coming in, with the market glut- 
ted and the prices down. He was spending money telegraphing to the 
growers to stop shipping while the market was in that condition. He 
said to me “Here is the market flooded with fruit and these men who 
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need the money sending it in and it’s impossible to sell it at any price.” 

Too many shippers do not realize conditions. They ship their fruit any 
old way and when it reaches the market it is not in a fit condition to 
sell, and still they hold the commission man liable. When a commission 
man really does try we should certainly give him credit. I hada neigh- 
bor who would not send his fruit to the commission men early in the 
season when prices were high, but he sold direct, getting the long 
prices, and then when the market was flat, he sent his fruit to the 
commission men. He complained because he could not get any prices at 
all for it at that time. I shipped my fruit to commission men during 
the whole season, helping them to build up a demand for it and when the 
prices slumped, I got the best that there were, because I had a trade 
built up. At the end of the season I compared notes with my neigh- 
bor and found out that I had come out way ahead. The shipper should 
keep the commission man advised in advance of what kind and how much 
fruit he is going to have, so that he may know what to provide 
for. This dumping anything you may have onto the commission man 
without any warning is one thing that knocks the price out of sight and 
makes bad feeling. 

Another thing that we sometimes fail to figure out is the kind of 
packages to use in marketing. We should always use some standard 
package. A good many years ago we started in to use the twenty pound 
market baskets, and we have always found them satisfactory. They 
were an unheard of thing at the time we began using them, but they 
made neat packages of a convenient size and we have found them alright 
for a good many years. 

We try and let our peaches reach the highest stage of maturity before 
picking them. In deciding what varieties of fruit to raise, don’t let 
your own tastes guide you too much. Find out what the public like 
and raise that kind. For instance I personally, don’t care very much 
about the Jonathan apple but I’m very glad to raise them because I 
found out that nine people out of ten are very fond of them, and it 
makes a big demand for them. If other people want a certain thing, 
that is the thing to raise, but just because you like a certain variety of 
fruit yourself, don’t try to force it onto every one. You can’t educate 
the taste of the people only to a very small extent, and it will pay 
much better to supply the demand that you now have and not try to 
make a demand that does not exist. Then when you are doing business 
through a commission man or through a grocer, do not try to play 
hog on it and take everything in sight. You. have got to give him some- 
thing on which he can make a little profit. We set the price to the 
grocer and he sets his price to the consumer, but we help him to get 
his price, by establishing a reputation for our fruit. One way in which 
we do this is to have little pink slips printed, bearing our trade mark 
and address. That is a guarantee of the quality of the fruit, and they 
know that we are back of it. This establishes a high class of trade for 
the grocer and insures him good prices for the fruit, indirectly, of course, 
bringing us the top prices. A few years ago we ran out of these slips 
and one day we packed a number of baskets from which they were 
omitted, not thinking especially about it, but the next day we got 
complaint from the dealer because those slips were not in the baskets, 
that his customers were kicking on taking the fruit, thinking that he 
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was trying to substitute something different for our fruit. Of course 
you cannot alone depend upon the slips. You have got to back them 
up with the goods. Having such a trade mark on our goods makes an 
established reputation for the product and we find the grocers like to 
handle them. One grocer to whom we had been shipping fruit (and we 
do not ship to competing men) went out of business, and the first we 
knew of it was when his competitor came to us and wanted to sell our 
fruit. That made us realize that these pink slips had given our product 
a standard value and that they had an advertising value. 

Another point that is apt to be overlooked by the average grower 
is the grading of the fruit. We grade our fruit very carefully and we 
find that it pays us. We make three or four grades. If several grades 
are put together, it detracts from the appearance of all of them, while 
if they are separated and graded each by themselves, all look better. The 
second and third grades do not look bad when by themselves, but suffer 
by comparison with the higher class of fruit. 

We also try to look out for the interests of the dealer and not to 
overload the market. Now and then, a man who is new to the business 
will say “Send me twenty-five bushels of peaches for tomorrow,” and 
we will advise him to take ten bushels and see how they go and then 
order more if he needs them. In this way he has a fresh supply on hand 
and the fruit reaches the consumer in better condition, prices are better 
and everyone is better satisfied. Most growers have the idea that when 
they have unloaded their product onto the middleman the transac- 
tion is closed, but this is wrong. It is directly to their own interests 
to see that it reaches the consumer in first class condition. You have 
got to look out for the other fellow as well as for yourself. Every time 
you hurt the other fellow you hurt yourself. Fruit growers as a class 
are generally broad minded and honest men, and it jis good business 
policy to be so. We hadn’t ought to consider this side from the stand- 
point of policy only, but still it is a fact that honesty is the best policy. 
Looking out for the interests of the fellow you are dealing with is the 
best money maker for yourself. 

In marketing our small fruit, such as strawberries, ete., we use crates 
of different sizes from the bushel crate down to the 24-quart size, which 
is so popular at present. I can remember when people used to ship 
strawberries in bulk in two-bushel crates and the dealer scooped them 
out as he sold them, and the consequence was that they were badly 
damaged when they were finally gotten to the consumer. [ can remem- 
ber what a storm of protest went up when the first 24-quart crates. were 
introduced, the growers claiming that they were an unnecessary ex- 
pense, but now, of course, no one would think of going back to the old 
way. You must feel your way before you start a new thing. In the 
matter of peaches, we pack the fruit in eight or ten-pound baskets early 
in the season, so that a man may buy enough for eating purposes. Later 
in the season we pack 48 pounds in the seven-eighths basket. We find 
that by rounding them up in good shape we can get full 48 pounds in 
these baskets, and they look and sell better, when rounded up full, than 

they do when the same amount of fruit is put into the full bushel basket 
and the basket is not quite full; and the commission men had rather 
have it that way than in a larger basket, which is not full. No one sys- 
tem will always apply, you must work out your own application to suit 
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your own particular case. In the case of our apples, we pack the second 
grade goods in barrels. When a man buys a 20-pound basket of apples, 
he wants the highest quality of fruit for eating and is willing to pay 
a faney price for it, but when a man wants to put in a supply of fruit 
for the winter for his family, he finds that the stock which is a little 
below the “fancy” grade is suitable and at a price which is*more in ac- 
cordance with his pocketbook than the apples which are packed for the 
fancy market. 

Many people have an idea that they must spread their apples out on 
shelves where they will lose all their aroma and fragrance and will wilt. 
This is not at all so. Pack them in tight so that they will retain as 
much of the aroma and moisture as they can. 

Some years ago we had a large crop of Rhode Island Greenings. The 
market was pretty full of apples at the time, but when we wanted to 
force them on the market, we had some little cards printed, telling that 
these apples were Rhode Island Greenings, and that they were very fine 
for cooking and eating and this helped very materially in selling them. 
I remember two years ago when we were picking the Rhode Island 
Greenings about the time that they were ready to pick we had a week 
of warm wet weather. We usually let the fruit hang on the trees as 
long as we can do so, and this week wound up with a wind that put 
about two hundred bushels of them on the ground. They were a little 
over-ripe for packing and shipping, but were in prime condition for im- 
mediate use, and by the aid of these cards, we had no trouble in dis- 
posing of them all at a dollar a bushel. They were not in shape to be 
kept a great while, but every one who bought them got value received. 

Plums and cherries are apt to come in a season when many people 
are away on vacations and do not want to bother with them, or forget 
about putting them up, until later in the season when prices are high. 
By reminding them a little in advance, we help them out and also are 
able to dispose of fruit that otherwise would be hard to get rid of. 

Lima, Ohio, is located thirty or forty miles from our place, and each 
year we run a little excursion up from there to our farm, inviting the 
dealers to come up, and we show them over the place and get acquainted 
with them, and smooth out any little differences that may have arisen 
in the course of business and take them on a trip through the orchards 
and packing houses. They enjoy it and so do we and it does a lot to 
cement the friendship between them and ourselves. We need them and 
they need us. 

Perhaps some of you have wondered for some time why I have not 
spoken more about co-operation in the marketing problem. My brother 
and myself are the only large growers of fruit in our section and as we 
are in business together, we have all the co-operation that is possible in 
our case. We are in close touch with our market and with our dealers. 
With the small grower of fruit, co- operation, of course, is the only sal- 
vation. It means better production by raising the marketing standards. 
In the East and Middle West, this co-operation is in its infancy, but in 
the West they have got it to a state of perfection. They raise a large 
amount of one particular product, one class of oranges or apples, and 
this gives a supply that gives the dealers confidence, and establishes ¢ 
price for that product, because the dealers know that they can supply 
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the demand when it is created. That is one reason why the western 
fruits have driven out the Michigan apples. Of course, grading and 
packing are brought to a high state of perfection but that is not alone 
the cause. When a dealer buys a box of oranges he knows just what he 
is getting. If the box is marked first grade, he knows that is what it 
contains, but when he buys Michigan apples, he never knows what is in 
it, until he has taken every apple from the barrel. It seems strange 
that fruit growers should be forced to do what is for their own interests, 
but it seems that it is necessary sometimes. When the fruit growers 
wake up to the fact that in order to get the best prices for their fruit 
they must give the dealer and the consumer a square deal, then will the 
question of markets be solved. 


THE ARMY WORM, CUT WORM, RED BUG AND OTHERS 


Pror, PEerrit’s. 


Friends:—This present season seems to have been a very abnormal 
one. We have made more or less investigation concerning the different 
pests that have been present this year and will presently speak about 
them and if you have any questions to ask, I will be very glad to tell 
you what I know of them. 

The first insect that I wlll take up is the red bug. This little bug is 
a new thing in Michigan. Until last spring we had no knowledge of its 
presence in this vicinity. Mr. Wooden first ran onto this little bug in 
examining an orchard near Lansing. It is an old offender in the east, 
especially in New York and New Jersey, but until this year we had never 
been troubled with it. There are two species of it, and both look about” 
the same. Both are fruit sucking insects. This bug passes the winter 
in the egg state buried under the bark. It hatches and gets wings 
about the time that the fruit blossoms. Its effect on the apple is to 
make it knotty. The apple is not full of holes as when infected by the 
eurcullio, but is knotty. We did not discover it in time to do any 
spraying for it this year, but in the east they spray with nicotine after 
the buds begin to show pink, and before the blossoms open, At that time 
the eggs are hatched but the bugs have not yet got wings. After it gets 
a little farther along, it is almdst impossible to do anything with it, as 
they will simply fiy away. To spray for these pests as they do in the 

east, simply combine your nicotine sulphate with your other spray. Do 

not let this spray stand long before using. You can also use this same 
spray for plant lice, and so accomplish the destruction of the two pests 
in one operation. 

Question: Will tobacco stems take the place of nicotine? 

Ans: Tobacco stems contain but very little nicotine. In order to get 
the nicotine out of them you must extract it with gasoline or some 
such agent. If you steeped a tubful of tobacco stems over night, you 
would only get about half a tubful of spraying material. You’d get a 
strong odor, but that wouldn’t be nicotine, as pure nicotine is practically 
odorless. 
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Question: How strong do you use it? 

Ans. About one to eight hundred. f 

Q. I usually spray for plant lice before this time, is it not too late 
to spray for them after the buds show pink? 

A. You could kill them just as well at this time as before. 

@. Can we spray at a certain time, or must we wait until we see the 
lice? 

A. You want to spray as soon as the eggs are hatched. Any time 
after they have hatched before the blossoms have opened it’s alright. 
You don’t have a very long time, but you have ‘long enough—several 
days 

Q. Are Dilute Lime and Sulphur combined with this? 

A. Just as you choose. 

Q. Do you use soap with this spray? 

A. If using it alone for the red bug, I would add soap, but if for the 
combination, I would leave the soap out. The soap is to make the spray 
spread better. 

Q. How about using it with Bordeaux mixture? 

A. It would take a chemist to answer that. Nicotine breaks down 
very easily and I don’t know what would be the effect with Bordeaux. 

@. How much soap do you use? 

A. (One pound of Black Leaf, 40 to 800 gallons of water, and about 
four pounds of soap. 

Q. Is the lady bug the natural enemy of these pests? And is it 
harmed by these sprays? 

A. Yes, the lady bug is the enemy of these bugs, and it is not hurt 
by the sprays mentioned, as it comes through the winter in the adult 
and can fly. 

Q. Can we not find some way to encourage the lady bug? 

A. I do not know of any practical way. In California they have 
*found pockets in the mountains that are full of these insects spending 
the winter, but in Michigan we are not blessed with any mountains and 
I don’t know how we could encourage them to any great extent. 

@. Then you wouldn’t think that it would be possible for us to 
attempt it here in Michigan? 

A. I don’t think you would meet with any great success. Of course 
they didn’t think they could in California either though until they tried. 

The main control of plant lice is a little microsocopic creature which 
preys on the lice called Lysiphlebus. The reason that we have been 
bothered to such a great extent by plant lice for the last three years, 
is that we have had cold, wet springs for three years and the plant lice 
have got too big a start before these little parasites could get hatched. 
If we had nice warm springs for a couple of years, you would see a big 
improvement in this regard. 

The Grape Leaf Hopper is only destroyed by burning the rubbish and 
all refuse matter in the fall after the weather gets cold. This should 
have been done before this. They hide in the rubbish, and if this is 
carefully burned, they can be easily destroyed in this way. Burn all rub 
bish that is in the fence corners and around the vineyards, and you will 
notice a big improvement next year. 

@. Can you tell us how to detect the eggs of the lice and what they 
do to apples to cause them to be so small? 
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A. The eggs are black and shiny and are found in rough places on 
the bark and stems. You will sometimes find stems just covered with 
them. The punctures of the lice contain an irritant that keeps the apple 
juice from coagulating and this makes the apples small. The red bugs 
make apples smaller and knotty, while the plant louse produces a rough- 
ness at the blow end. 

Q. Is the red bug found very extensively yet? 

A. I have never detected any except in that one section. 

Q. Is there any parasite that preys on them? 

A. Not that I know of, and if a few of these bugs are left on the 
tree, they will make a lot of trouble. 

Q. Will nicotine spray help San Jose Scale? 

A. But very little. 

@. Does the Green Aphis spend the winter with the little red ants? 
That is, do the ants carry them down into their nests? 

A. No in neither case. 

Q. Does the Lady Bug do any damage at all? 

A.. No, not at all. 

Q. How are the green plant lice different from the wooly lice? 

A. Both are plant lice, but they are entirely different. 

Q. Is the Wooly Aphis destructive? 

oP Ves: 

Q. Will nicotine kill them? 

A. Yes, if you can hit them with it, and use plenty of soap. That is 
of course the ones in the tops, not those on the roots. 

Q. How much? 

A. Two pounds to the barrel. 

Q. Has it proved practical and any better, to use water that is hot in 
spraying? 2 

A. For experimental purposes we use hot water, but I don’t think that 
it has ever been followed up generally. 

Q. Do you think that if you kill Wooly Aphis by spraying that it 
will again come back from the roots? 

A. Yes, you can kill them ali from the tops, but if you do not do 
anything more they will come right back again. You must spray more 
than once. You must use quite a high pressure on these insects too, be- 
cause they have this cottony coat and it is hard to get the poison down 
onto them enough to take effect. 

We will now take up the next insect on our list. At the Traverse City 
meeting I told you something about the parasites of the San Jose Seale. 
- Since then we have been collecting San Jose scales from all over the state, 
putting them in cages and rearing the parasites. We have hundreds of 
those cages, and the parasites would come to the light and crawl out in 
the tubes of the cages. They are very small, but with a lens you can look 
in and see them. We have found in Michigan, seven distinct species of 
parasites working on the San Jose Scale. But even at that, it is not 
going to pay you to send around and collect these different parasites 
and put them on your orchard to combat the scale in that manner. We 
have even found parasites that feed on these parasites, that is, 
friends of the scale. These parasites may in some future day have 
some effect upon the scale, but the things haven’t got that far yet, and the 
thing for use to do is to keep everlastingly spraying. There are not 
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enough to control the situation, nor to have any appreciable effect on it. 
It is useless to try and consider the spreading of these parasites, because 
of the parasites that prey on them—secondary parasites they are called. 
You might work a positive injury here in Michigan and hinder some of 
our best friends in doing their best work. There is nothing in it at all. 

It seems that they did the same thing in Massachusetts last year, and - 
they find the situation about like ours. We can just as well drop the 
parasite business and go ahead with the old system. 

@. Do you think spraying in the spring is successful? 

A. I would rather spray twice in the spring than in the spring and 
also in the fall. Use a marker when you spray the first time and then 
go over the ground carefully the second time a little later. 

What do you mean by a marker? What is it? 

A. Slacked lime mixed with the spray, so that you can see just where 
vou hit. 

Q. Does it lessen the value of the spray? 

A. Not at all, on the other hand, I think it makes it a little more 
effective. In the laboratory we find a little increase in the readiness with 
which it works. 

Q. What kind of lime do you use for that? 

A. Slaked lime. 

Q. Would hydrated lime do? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Would powdered lime-sulphur be alright? 

A. Yes. If any of you have greenhouses and are troubled with Leaf 
Curlers, take a little powdered arsenate of lead and dust that on through 
a piece of cloth, and you will stop their work in one night. You can 
use it in lots of places. It is safer than Paris green and just as effective 
in every way. 

Q. Would you advise using it for green cut-worms? 

A. Use Paris green for that, it would cost much less. 

Q. Would lime and sulphur have any effect on the little red spiders? 

A. I don’t know, I don’t have much faith in it. I would rather use 
nicotine. We have kept them off from cotton plants in this way. 

Another creature that came this year, was a moth that dug holes in 
the peaches and started them to rot. It was a very pretty moth, in fact 
you'd almost like it if it wasn’t for what it does to the fruit. Central 
America is its home and some seasons it gets crowded and starts north. 
It has quite often gotten as far as the cotton states, but this is the first 
year that it has come as far as this section in time to do injury. It has 
come up as far as Ohio once before, but never as far as Michigan until 
this year. We may never have it to deal with again, let us hope so at 
least. The control was a troublesome thing with me and I only hope 
that we won’t have them to bother us again during this generation. We 
found that they were attracted by light, so we put a tub partially filled 
with water, with kerosene on top, and a lantern setting in it, hoping 
that they would be attracted to the light and fall in the kerosene, but it 
was only a partial success. I couldn’t recommend it very highly as a 
method of fighting these pests, should they come another year. 

Q. Did those particular moths come clear from Central America? 

A. No, they came up through five or six or seven generations, each 
one flying up a part of the way. 


Poor Pruning. These limbs easily break and ruin the tree. 
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Q. Could they winter up here? 

A. No, they die back clear into Mexico each year. 

Q. Do those moths affect apples? 

A. Yes, they affect most everything, peaches, plums and cherries, but 
mostly the effect was noticed on the apples, and peaches. 

@. I had some peaches that seemed to turn a dark red and seemed 
to be sort of depressed in spots. Upon cutting into it I found them 
to be dark red and black in places. Some said it was sun scald. Can 
you tell me what it was? 

A. (Mr. Morrill) I don’t know what it was, but it would not be 
the work of insects anyway. 

Q. Do you think that if you had omitted the first spraying, that 
it would pay to try and control the plant lice by spraying afterwards? 

A. It would depend on the weather. If it was a cold wet season, I 
think it would pay. 

Q. Is the Palmer worm, spoken of in the Bible, the same as the Army 
worm? 

A. No. The Army worm is an altogether different creature. 

Two years ago Prof. Dean of Kansas got up a poisoned bait which 
killed worms and grass hoppers with wonderful success. It was simply 
poisoned bran mixed with sweetened fruit juice. At the time of year 
when these pests are the worst, orange juice is about all you can get as 
we don’t have sweet cider at that time. This is the formula. 20 lbs of 
bran, 1 Ib. Paris green, enough water to moisten it, half a gallon of 
molasses and three oranges erated fine, skins and all. Broad cast this 
and it will draw and kill grasshoppers ‘for a hundred feet all around it. 
By broad casting it, you will scatter it so that cattle and birds will not 
get enough of it to hurt them if they should happen to eat a little of it. 
Don’t leave it in lumps. 


MODERN POINTERS IN SPRAYING. 


MUR Oo VV) Ete —— MAS 


The fearful toll that insects and diseases exact of fruit growers every 
year and the seemingly certain increase of their destruction makes us 
all ever on the alert to discover or learn of better materials and better 
methods to use in their control. These are not often developed in a 
single season but weeks, months and sometimes years are required to 
demonstrate their superior efficiency and convenience, their safety or 
their cheapness. 

I regret that the past season has witnessed but little that may be con- 
sidered as a decided advance over present methods. Several materials 
have been under consideration and observation but further trial is 
necessary before they can be recommended or discarded. 
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| 
SPRAYING EQUIPMENT. 


There are a few simple pointers in regard to arrangement and care 
of spraying equipment that I desire to mention. One thing I notice is 
that an extraordinary large number of fruit growers do not have con- 
venient mixing stations, they are poorly arranged or too far distant 
from the orchards or vineyards. Some of our largest and most success- 
full growers require a half to three-quarters of an hour to prepare and 
load a batch of spray mixture. Others do it in a very few minutes. 
Many grape growers load up in seven to ten minutes and spray out 
eight to ten 100-gallon tanks a day. Few fruit growers spray out more 
than five or six 200-gallon spray tanks a day. One man on the Old Mis- 
sion Peninsula averaged nine and ten daily this past summer and he 
had the best results in spraying ever secured on that farm. 

In such cases as those, nearly every minute of every spraying day is 
used up in actually applying spray materials to the trees and vines and 
that is where it counts; that is where the insects and diseases find it. 
Every minute which can be saved in the mixing and going to and from 
the orchard is a great advantage and Michigan fruit growers must pay 
more attention to that feature. 


THE BAUME HYDROMETERS. 


Most fruit growers now use the commercial lime-suiphur solution 
both as a dormant and summer spray. This is diluted according to its 
strength as determined by the Baumé hydrometer. Barrels of different 
brands and different barrels of the same brand may differ considerably 
in their strength hence every fruit grower should have a Baume hydro- 
meter similar to the one I hold in my hand and test every barrel and 
then, having determined the strength, refer to the table of dilutions 
found on the back page of the College Spray Calendar and dilute ac- 
cordingly. If we all did that and noted the results during the season, 
the next year we would be able to tell whether to use the material 
stronger or weaker. Every lime-sulphur user needs a Baume hydro- 
meter. 


CARE OF THE SPRAY TANK AND PUMP. 


After every day’s spraying, clean water should be run through the 
tank, pump, hose, nozzles, etc., to clean out all sediment, scaly deposit 
and so on from those parts. Then at the close of each separate spray- 
ing, particular pains should be taken to do this. But at the close of the 
season, after thoroughly cleaning the entire outfit, it should be thorough- 
ly oiled to prevent rusting, sticking, ete. Those who perform these few 
tasks find their spraying decidedly more effective and pleasant, their 
outfits last much longer and give a minimum of trouble and when spray- 
ing time comes in the spring, they are able to utilize every favorable day 
to big advantage. Those who do not, usually spend the first day or two 
cleaning, scraping and washing the corroded and stuck up parts, insects 
and diseases get started in the meantime, poor results are secured and 
they finally decide spraying is not a profitable or effective operation and 
give up in despair or disgust. 
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ARSENATE OF LEAD. 


Arsenate of Lead is sold in the market in two forms—the paste and 
powder. This powder is approximately twice as strong as the paste and 
sells for slightly more than twice as much as the paste, so that for a 
unit of strength, one costs about the same as the other. Generally they 
have proven to be equally efficient when used at corresponding strengths. 
Manufacturing companies try to show a remarkable difference between 
the acid and neutral pastes and should any brand be strictly neutral it 
should be more staple and safe to use but analyses of different brands 
do not often indicate any decided difference. 


ARSENITE OF ZINC. 


Arsenite of Zine is a new arsenical which has recently come upon the 
market and is offered as a substitute for arsenate of lead and Paris 
green. It is a fluffy white powder and contains the equivalent of forty 
per cent arsenious oxide and it is said to have a very virulent and rapid 
action. It has received extensive trial in the Pacific Coast states and 
there has been found to be safe to use in connection with Bordeaux mix- 
ture on the foilage of apples, grapes and potatoes. It should never be 
used with water alone or in combination with lime-sulphur. California 
authorities also caution against its use with either molasses or glucose. 


THE USE OF SWEETENED POISONS. 


There are three insects, namely the rose-leaf chafer, commonly known 
as the “Rose Bug;” the apple maggot and the cherry fruit fly which 
have proven to be uncontrollable by the use of any of our ordinary 
poisons. 

The reason for this, in the case of the rose leaf chafer, is that the 
adults which do the damage have very discriminating appetities and they 
avoid swallowing as much of the poison as they can and consequently 
die so slowly that the damage is not prevented. In the case of the apple 
maggots and cherry fruit flies, the adult insects ordinarily feed very 
little and have the unique habit of depositing their eggs beneath the 
skin of the fruit, hence when the larve hatch they are beyond the reach 
of arsenicals. 

In efforts to control the “rose chafers’” someone conceived the idea 
of sweetening the poison by the addition of cheap molasses or glucose 
with the hope of inducing them to eat more of it. The results have been 
so satisfactory that the use of a sweetened poison is a common practice 
among vineyards wherever the rose chafer is troublesome. 

These favorable results pointed to a possible treatment for apple 
maggot and cherry fruit fly. Extensive trials made by the New York 
Cornell Experiment Station in 1913 for Apple Maggot and the past 
season for the Cherry Fruit Fly demonstrated beyond question that 
sweetened posions were a successful remedy for them. An extensive trial 
of sweetened arsenate of lead in the orchard of Benton Gebhart at Hart, 
this last summer, controlled the cherry fruit fly entirely successfully. 
On unsprayed trees the fruit was very bad, at least half the fruits 
being affected. On sprayed trees or in the near vicinity of sprayed 
trees, scarcely a wormy cherry could be found. 
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In the case of the apple maggot, the molasses or glucose should be 
added to the arsenate of lead somewhere between the first and fifteenth 
of July, depending upon the season and the part of the state where the 
orchard is located, if in the southern part, the earlier date is suggested. 

In the case of the Cherry Fruit Fly, the sweetened poison should be 
applied to scattering trees about the orchard from the 15th of June to the 
1st of July, depending upon the variety, season, etc. 


TOBACCO EXTRACTS. 


Several different forms are on the market at present but especially for 
fruit growers, “Black Leaf 40” is preferable because it is less volatile 
and more efficient. 

Commercial tobacco extract is very expensive and it is altogether pos- 
sible many of you have considered making the extract at home. The 
Virginia Experiment Station has conducted an exhaustive study of this 
and I deduct from their bulletin the following—‘Tobacco stems, sweep- 
ings and damaged tobacco vary greatly in the strength of nicotine they 
contain and all” these materials gradually diminish in strength and hence 
the chief difficulty is the impossibility of standardizing | the extract. 
There is no simple test for analysis which can be applied but for “all 
practical purposes” if good fresh refuse tobacco material can be secured 
for $20.00 per ton or less, tobacco decoctions can be made on the farm 
that are near enough to the desired strength since an excess of nicotine 
in the spraying does not injure the plants. Incidentally the stems are 
worth about $10.00 per ton for fertilizer after the nicotine is extracted. 

Very few Michigan fruit growers will be able to secure good fresh re- 
fuse tobacco so most of them should depend upon the “Black Leaf 40” or 
some other dependable commercial prepared extract. 


SOLUBLE SULPHUR COMPOUND 


Some report was made upon this material at the annual meeting one 
year ago and our experience and observation with this material during 
the past season is practically the same as described then. It has proven 
efficient as a dormant spray for San Jose scale but as a summer spray it 
has given very conflicting results. In some orchards it has been used 
with satisfaction as far as efficiency is concerned, in others very un- 
satisfactory at the strength recommended; in some instances it has 
caused considerable foliage injury while in others very little, if any. An 
acquaintance of mine used it in the Bitter Root Valley of Montana with 
certain success while in some other states, it has been used with vary- 
ing success. Our advice must be simply this: The Soluble Sulphur com- 
pound undoubtedly has considerable merit in it but further trial must 
be given before it can be suggested for practical use. In these trials, 
we must determine, first, if it is efficient; second, if it injures to any 
serious degree, the foliage or fruit and what it costs compared to other 
sprays of known efficiency and safety. 

The college chemist tells us that theoretically it would not be advisable 
to mix arsenate of lead, especially the acid arsenate of lead, with it be- 
cause of the liability of chemical reactions which would put some of the 
arsenie into a water soluble form which would be expected to injure 
foliage and perhaps fruit. 
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FIRE BLIGHT. 


Fire Blight of Pears is a disease that Michigan fruit growers need to 
dread more than any other disease of their trees. It affects pears, 
apples, quinces and crabapples worst but is known to attack plums, haw- 
thornes, apricots and several other plants. No variety of pear, apple. 
quince or crab apple is immune to the disease but some are much more 
susceptible than others. Of the apples, Alexander, Chenango, R. I. 
Greening and Tolman Sweet; of the pears, Bartlett, Clapp Favorite and 
Flemish Beauty and of the ’ crabapples, Transcendent, are usually the 
most susceptible. 

The disease may attack any part of the tree, blossoms, fruit, twigs, 
leaves, trunk, limbs, suckers and even roots. It is caused by a minute, 
rod-shaped bacterium which lives mostly within the cambium tissue of 
the plant where it is beyond the reach of any spray material. The only 
way that spray material can be used in its control is to combat several 
of the insects that are instrumental in its distribution. Among these, 
the worst affected are the aphis or plant lice. While it is true that 
trees standing in sod often blight badly, it must be conceded that trees 
in luxuriant growing conditions, whether caused from cultivation, ex- 
cessive fertilization, excessive moisture or particularly favorable weather 
conditions, are most susceptible to blight. Hence seeding down an or- 
chard or withholding fertilization may be expected to and in a great many 

cases has been, instrumental in pr eventing or checking the disease. 

Eradication and disinfection is the only safe method to pursue. The 
disease is most apt to winter over in the canker spots on the limbs or 
trunks but may winter over in the twigs. 

In the late winter or early spring all trees known to have blighted 
during the past season, should be carefully gone over and every blighted 
part removed. 

In the case of the new growth or rapidly growing limbs of older age, 
the cuts should be ten to twelve inches back of the darkened and sunken 
areas. In cases of fruit spurs, five or six inches may be sufficient while 
in the case of the cankers, a quarter to a half inch is plenty. After every 
cut, before another one is made, the tools and wounds should be disin- 
fected with corrossive sublimate, one to one thousand or a five per cent 
carbolic solution so that no bacteria can be carried from one part of 
the tree to another or from one tree to another and any bacteria brought 
by birds or insects to a fresh wound will be destroyed. 

Summer treatment is often very unsatisfactory for the reason that 
new infections, invisible at the time the work is done, may develop in a 
few days so that a week after the most thorough cutting out of the 
blight, a new crop of infection is found appearing. In old trees when 
the disease is distributed all over the tops, it is too much of a job to try 
te cut out individual twigs affected but in young or medium aged trees 
where there is so great danger of the twig being a half, third or entirely 
killed, eternal vigilance must be practiced. 

One more very important feature I want to emphasize is that “Fire 
Blight Control” is not an individual fight, it is a community fight. One 
fruit grower may do much to control. the disease in his own orchard but 
as long as blight thrives or prevails in a neighbor’s orchard, bees, flies. 
wasps, birds, etc., may carry the infection back and forth almost at 
their will. 
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I know many of you think that such a procedure is unpractical or im- 
possible but I want to tell you, gentlemen, that if this disease is not 
checked pretty soon, most of the pear orchards and a great many apple 
trees will go the way some of the western orchards have gone. <A couple 
of years ago one western man had $6,000.00 worth of trees cut from his 
orchard, this year another orchard of 160 acres had about 15 acres of 
trees left when the workmen finished. 

“T want to call your attention to this chart which shows a little bit 
about the mixing of spraying materials. I do not know as you ean get 
much good from it as it requires considerable study. I might say that 
[ deserve no credit for getting this chart up as it was prepared by Pro- 
fessor G. R. Gray of the California Agricultural College and he has out- 
lined here the way different spraying materials should or should not be 
mixed. We sometimes find that spraying materials may be mixed to- 
gether and we get better results than if we applied them separately. 
On the other hand, two very good spraying materials may be mixed and 
no results obtained at all. Sometimes the mixture of materials makes 
a very dangerous combination so you can realize that this matter has 
to be handled carefully and intelligently. 

You will notice the letters on the chart indicate the different classes of 
mixtures. It has been found that Paris green and Bordeaux will mix 
well together and no injury follow because if there be any soluble arsenic 
in the Paris Green, the lime in the Bordeaux counteracts it. Paris Green 
and Lime sulphur do not mix together well and this combination burns 
the foliage. It is questionable whether Paris Green and Tobacco can 
be mixed together; we are not sure about it but we do know it is danger- 
ous to mix Paris Green with soap or with kerosene or any of the other 
oils. Calcium arsenite is not a suitable compound to mix with Lime- 
sulphur because of the possibility of its containing some water soluble 
arsenic. It may be mixed with Bordeaux mixture because the lime 
counteracts the acidity. Calcium Arsenite should not be mixed with 
Lime-sulphur but may be mixed with Iron Sulphid. It can also be mixed 
with tobacco. In using Lead arsenate either acid or neutral, it may be 
mixed with Bordeaux mixture. 

@. How can we tell the difference between acid and neutral? 

A. You will have to depend upon what a chemist says after a chemi- 
cal analysis. 

Mr. White: It is questionable whether Lime-sulphur and Bordeaux 
mixture should be mixed. Lime-sulphur and tobacco may be mixed but 
the addition of soap is questionable. In every case I have known around 
the state where they have all been mixed, i. e. Lime-sulphur, Arsenate of 
lead and tobacco and soap, pretty soon a very muddy, slimy material 
forms. There might not be any disastrous results but as I say, the 
mixture will clog the spraying machine. Then we see Lime-sulphur mixed 
with kerosene would be very disastrous. 

Q. Then we will have to use the Lime-sulphur and Tobacco without 
soap? 

A. Yes. Tobacco extract is more or less questionable if mixed with 
Bordeaux. It may be mixed with Lime-sulphur and with Iron Sulphid. 
Tobacco and kerosene serve the same purpose and so far as I know, 
molasses may be mixed with any of these materials except Calcium and 
Zine Arsenite. In Oregon they have found it very undesirable to mix 
molasses with Zine Arsenite. 
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Q. What soap would you recommend to combine with the Bordeaux 
mixture? 

A. Soft soap, fish soap or whale oil soap. 

Q. Is the Bordeaux Mixture just as effective in its results if prepared 
from stock solutions of lime and copper sulphate as when freshly made? 

A. Some think not. I usually slack about forty pounds of vitriol, 
two pounds to a gallon of water. I had a Frenchman w orking for me 
last spring and he said that in France they slacked their lime at each 
tank full. The results seemed to be much better. 

Q. Is it just as good when carried in stock for twenty-four hours? 

A. We have never had any question but that it was all right if held 
over for only a few hours. Of course, the mixture should be thoroughly 
stirred before using after it has been standing in the tank. 

Q. I have been mixing mine by putting four pounds of lime in one 
barrel and four pounds of vitriol in another barrel, filling up the two 
barrels and running the two together in the tank. Is that all right? 

A. Yes, that is decidedly the best way. 

Q. Do you ever strain the lime? 

A. Yes, it should always be strained. There are always some impuri- 
ties and when you strain it you take out a lot of grit that will otherwise 
get into your spraying outfit. I have never seen fit to recommend it very 
much but I found about five years ago that if you let the two materials 
go through the strainer before mixing, it mé ikes a better mixture and 
you won't have any trouble with your screen clogging up. The lime 
powder purchased in sacks, you will have to cale ulate on using fifty per 
cent more than with the stone lime. 

Q. Does commercial Lime-Sulphur deteriorate ? 

A. If it is left uncovered or freezes, it deteriorates perhaps ten per 
cent. 

Q. If left uncovered, wouldn’t that account for the deterioration ? 

ACen smreints 

Q. Did you ever test a barrel that had been frozen? , 

A. No, I never did. 

(. Does it freeze easily? 

A. It will not freeze until about five degrees above zero. 

Q. What is the effect on Lime-sulphur if it does freeze? 

A. The strength is decreased about 10 per cent. 

Q. Would you recommend using Lime-sulphur every time you spray? 

AS Yes. 

Q. If you leave Lime-sulphur in the tank after the arsenate of lead 
has been added, does that spoil the solution ? 

A. I will answer that question in this way. If you have any mixed 
at night when you get through, unless you are very sure you can get at 
it the first thing in the morning, I would open the tank and let it run 
out and mix fresh in the morning because you are going to have some 
calcium arsenite when the lime is combined with the arsenic and this 
may burn your foliage. 

Q. When does lime-sulphur take the place of the Bordeaux mixture? 

‘A. It will on apples, European piums and sweet and sour cherries. 

Q. What strength would you use for summer spraying for peaches? 

A. A very weak solution. It is apt to burn the foliage. We have 
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found, also, that if spraying of lime-sulphur is put on peach trees during 
the hottest part of the day, there is more apt to be burning of foliage. 

@. Can you use the Bordeaux mixture at all on foliage? 

A. There was a fellow down near Benton Harbor who used full 
strength Bordeaux mixture on his Elberta peaches and he called me 
down to see what the trouble was. Every leaf, almost, fell on the 
ground. 

Q. Can you tell me what to do for Leaf ree If I plow quite 

early, will that help to cover them up? 

A. Ido not know anything about this matter ina will ask Mr. Pettit 
his opinion. 

Mr. Pettit—The Leaf Hopper 1s ready to come out the first thing in 
the spring and you will find it in fence corners where there is brush, in 
rubbish, or in the woods. If you keep everything well cleaned up you 
will have no trouble getting rid of the Hopper. 

Mr. White—This is a little off spraying but during the discussions, 
frequently mention has been made of the New York State Law. An- 
ticipating that this subject would come up, I worked last Saturday and 
Sunday to get this chart made and I have here a summary of the 
qualifications of the four grades that are provided for in the New York 
apple law. 

Fancy Grades: Apples of one variety, well grown specimens, hand 
picked, properly packed of good color for the variety, normal shape, free 
from dirt, diseases, insect and fungous injuries, bruises and other defects 
except such as necessarily caused in the operation of packing. 

Standard “A”: Apples of one variety, well grown specimens, hand 
picked, properly packed, of color proper for the variety, normal shape, 
free from dirt, diseases, insect and fungous injuries, bruises and other 
defects which are not more than 10 per cent below the foregoing 
specifications on the combination of all defects or 5 per cent on any 
single defect. 

Standard “B”: Apples of one variety, well matured, hand picked, 
properly packed, practically normal shape, practically free from dirt, 
disease, insect and fungous injuries and which may be of medium or less 
than medium color for the variety; or apples of one variety which are not 
more than 10 per cent below the foregoing specifications. 

Unclassified: Apples which do not conform to the foregoing specifica- 
tions of grade, or if conforming rather bruised, should be classed as ‘Un- 
classified’ and so branded. The minimum size of the fruit should also be 
branded as per specifications. 
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CO-OPERATION IN THE MICHIGAN GRAPE BELT. 


MR. HALE TENNANT, SODUS, MICH. 


Co-operation in the business world today is rapidly growing in favor. 
Its great economic and social importance is being made clear through 
extensive discussion in the public press and by educators, economists, 
and legislators. The movement holds out much promise to the farmer 
and there is a growing conviction among the closer students of rural 
problems that genuine co-operation offers the only solution that goes to 
the bottom of the American agricultural situation. 

The point of view of the farmer is gradually changing and he is slowly 
aligning himself with the new order of things. The tremendous advances 
in industrial organization on all sides have resulted in decided disad- 
vantage to agricultural interests. The farmer of today begins to realize 
that his so-called independence is a delusion and is overcoming his in- 
heritance of individualism, so that in the not distant future, we may 
expect to see a great era of farm organization and with it will come im- 
proved methods, better farming, and a richer and broader country life. 
Then. and not until then, will arise a new order of agriculture, born of 
the immense power of united effort and the vital and basic character of 
the industry. 

For the first time in the history of the world, we shall see agriculture 
taking its place among the great controlling forces of civilization. Since 
the beginning, the farm has furnished the bone and sinews, and the 
moral strength of nations and since the beginning it has been exploited 
and preyed upon by the more astute and organized life of the cities, but 
the sleeping giant of the fields is awakening. 

No upshot, however, may be expected in co-operative work. Its de- 
velopment will be a slow evolutionary process. Grim necessity has thus 
far been the only means that has forced the farmer to co-operate with 
his neighbor. Enthusiasm, loyalty, altruistic motives and fraternity as 
foundations for farm organization, have proven very unreliable and 
much like the proverbial shifting sands. The farmer is by no means 
sentimental when he co-operates and organizations have often found, to 
their sorrow, that they must meet at the onset vicious competition, fight 
all sorts of trickery and underhanded influences, and “get the money” for 
the very first shipment, regardless of the helpless condition in which 
the farmer may have been before the advent of the organization. ““Amer- 
ican agriculture is strewn with the wrecks of associations that were the 
outcome of high motives and impractical enthusiasm.” 

The co-operative movement in the Michigan grape belt has made con- 
siderable progress. It is now fifteen years since the first associations 
were. organized and notwithstanding varying degrees of success and 
failure, a return to the old selling methods is practically impossible. 

The co-operative idea is well established and a large majority of farm- 
ers are convinced that the selling end of their business cannot be trusted 
to middlemen if fair returns for labor and capital may be expected. 
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If it be granted that the agencies engaged in the distribution of farm 
crops are both honest and efficient and that there is unrestricted com- 
petition in the open markets, the development of a permanent and com- 
prehensive marketing system can not be hoped for because the units 
making up that system are manifestly incoherent and often transitory. 

But it is by no means granted that these agencies are either honest or 
efficient. 

While it is probably true that the majority of commission men are 
upright and dependable, the fact remains that the whole commission 
business is under a cloud of suspicion. Apparently its unregulated 
character has attracted a large number of unscrupulous and designing 
men. In too many instances their operations have proved highly pre- 
datory and greatly damaging both producer and consumer. Much of this 
thievery and reprehensible practice is so thinly veiled and so apparent 
that there is a wide-spread agitation looking to governmental regulation, 
and already there is a law on the statute “pooks of Michigan and New 
York regulating these semi-public agencies. A significant fact in this 
connection is that the so-called honest commission houses fight govern- 
ment regulation just as hard as the houses of low standing. 

On the score of efficiency the commission men and the larger agencies 
are in general as capable as the average business man, but the local 
brokers and buyers certainly are a motley crowd. The Michigan Grape 
selt undoubtedly has its full quota of “shoestring” brokers. A recent 
caustic remark by a local salesman “that if a man couldn’t earn a living at 
anything else he became a fruit broker” sheds some light on that situa- 
tion. 

The severest indictment of the present system is its general tendency 
to “bear” the market to the end that when there is any considerable 
supply, the prices to the producer are usually forced down to an un- 
remunerative figure. 

This constant hammering of the market is brought about, primarily 
by the crafty and resourceful efforts on the part of the outside buyers 
to buy safe sly and to anticipate competition. 

The most conspicuous method of forcing down the market is the com- 
bination of local buvers either by fixing a price or by dividing the terri- 
tory so that competition is eliminated. This combination of buyers to 
control prices presents one of the most vicious aspects of the present 
marketing system and it is the principal cause leading to the formation 
of co-operative organizations. The farmer finds himself up against a 
stone wall and entirely helpless alone and after submitting to this high- 
way robbery for a time, he realizes that organization is the only remedy. 

Another equally reprehensible method of reducing the market, is the 
practice by local buyers of underquoting the market or advising outside 
buyers not to buy on account of rapidly declining market and other 
fabrications, the purpose being to demoralize the general situation. 

The apple market was demoralized this year by exactly this method. 
Eastern brokers sent out telegrams early in the season quoting all 
western markets at $1.25 per barrel. ihe a matter of fact they could not 
purchase apples at that price but the telegrams gave the impression 
of a very weak and dangerous market with the re sult that the whole 
apple industry lost heavily. 

Another instance of these practices took place on the local grape mar- 
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ket in Benton Harbor this season. The buyers by combination had reduced 
the price to 8 cents and lower for 8-pound baskets. In order to force up 
quotations from that market the League of Associations put men on the 
local market to buy grapes and as a consequence the market was raised 
to 10 cents in a very short time. The local buyers retaliated by sending 
telegrams to all the big markets advising them not to buy on account 
of heavy decline in the market, when market conditions were in reality 
firm and advancing. The effect was felt immediately by all the selling 
organizations and the losses to the growers were large. 

‘Another flagrant instance of underquoting and the damage done by 
irresponsible brokers is the following: ‘The St. Joseph Michigan Fruit 
‘Association had sold a car of Champion Grapes to a Minneapolis firm for 
15 cents. A well known broker quoted another firm in that city Champion 
rapes for 11 cents. The association order was cancelled immediately 
and it was not able to get its quotation in that city for some time after. 
The broker did not have a basket of grapes and in all probability, could 
not have bought a car at that time.” 

Another well founded criticism of the old system is the absence of 
efforts to bring up the quality of the fruit and the pack. In fact this 
is one of the principal reasons why many growers do not join associa- 
tions because they do not wish to trouble themselves with maintaining 
the standards required by the organizations, especially with regard to 
weight. Certainly the buyers prefer the better fruit but the prices paid 
are entirely inconsistent with the intrinsic worth of the better grapes. 
A grower who makes special efforts to grow superior fruit and pack it 
honestly will find that he will not receive sufficient pay for his extra 
efforts. It is an undisputed fact that fruit of the most inferior character 
finds a ready sale in such markets. This condition has a leveling effect 
and is very conducive to slovenly cultural methods and inferior packing. 

The basic principal of the whole system is profits to a class of middle- 
men in no way responsible to the producer. He would be very sanguine 
indeed who would expect such a system, upon such a basis, to maintain 
consistently the interests of farmers, and a permanent comprehensive 
marketing system taking into consideration all the larger interests, is. 
strictly impossible at the hands of these agencies. 

The grape industry of Michigan lends itself to organization very readily 
on account of its restricted geographical limits—the whole belt being 
located in two adjacent counties and on account of the uniformity of the 
product—ninety per cent of the acreage being Concords. 

The Van Buren County district has been for some time under as- 
sociation lines, that is, local brokers and speculators have been eliminat- 
ed. There are four independent organizations in this district. The Ber- 
rien County district markets about “fifty per cent of its crop cooperative- 
ly; the balance being distributed by brokers and spec ulators. The 
marked difference in the progress made in organization in the two dis- 
tricts is due largely to the fact that Berrien County has large horticul- 
tural interests other than grapes, small fruit, peaches, melons, pears and 
apples being grown extensively, so that in the majority of cases grapes 
are only a side issue, and the average acreage is small. This condition 
tends to prevent concentration of the growers attention to grape market 
problems. The contrary is true in Van Buren where grapes are the 
principal crop and the individual acreage is large. Another reason for 
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the lack of progress in Berrien County is that all fruits except grapes 
are either sold on the local markets or consigned. From strawberries 
to winter apples local buyers are very active and these agencies are in a 
favorable position to harass and compete strongly with cooperative 
organizations. 

An examination of the organization in the Michigan belt reveals an 
error into which practically all have fallen and which has proven a 
constant source of weakness. It consists of overlooking the importance 
of local and individual initiative. The associations -were usually formed 
at a certain center including a limited area in which the growers were 
well known to each other. 

From this point they spread out including other stations farther and 
farther away until a large extent of territory was included in which 
many of the growers were entirely unknown to each other. Now these 
stations are all pooled together so that a farmer in one station is obliged 
to pool his interests with another unknown farmer, whose farm or fruit 
he may never have seen. This proceeding kills local pride and initiative. 
Prof. Bailey has made this point very clear and his conclusions have 
never been questioned. He maintains that the vitality of the country 
must always depend upon local and individual initiative and any institu- 
tion organization that overlooks this principle is fundamentally wrong. 

The attempt to unite a large territory into one organization such as 
our present pooling systems indicate, must have a leveling effect that 
destroys local pride and interest to the end that the organizations are 
looked upon as a more or less foreign institution. The remedy lies 
in strengthening the local units. 

“Tt is desirable from every point of view that each rural community 
and each individual should retain its individuality to the greatest pos- 
sible extent, that it should not have local pride and ambition stifled by 
too general a mixture with other sections and that it should be en- 
couraged to build up a local reputation for its products that distinguish 
it from other communities.’’* 

These rural communities which correspond in grape organizations 
closely to loading stations, should each have their own organization and 
take care of all matters that are of a local nature. The larger interest 
must necessarily be delegated to a central organization with which these 
local units should be federated. 

The fruit in one station may, on account of soil or elevation, ripen 
earlier, another station with heavier soil may not be prime until much 
later. In one locality certain varieties may predominate and in another 
superior packing may prevail. These differences ought to be emphasized 
by establishing a local brand, or otherwise made assets in individualizing 
the local product. 

Certain other administrative policies of some of the organizations are 
open to criticism. The practices of paying salesmen commission and 
allowing managers to furnish supplies independent of the organization 
are especially objectionable. 

The organizations are led to adopt these methods in seeking to avoid 
complicated executive problems and financial responsibility. For in- 
stance, paying a commission instead of a salary relieves the organization 
from establishing a sinking fund or making other arrangements to pay 
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salaries on years of low yields. The commission must be sufficiently 
high so that in making up for years of low yields, the commission 
amounts to rather large sums in years of good crop. This gives the 
impression that the salesmen are getting more compensation than their 
earming capacity would justify and usually creates much dissatisfaction. 
The most formidable criticism of the commission plan, is that it sets up 
an interest which may very easily become opposed to the interest of 
the grower. While these salesmen may be honest and conscientious they 
are also human and may be expected to protect what they consider their 
own interest. A hypothetical case clarifying the point is as follows :— 
“The St. Joseph Michigan Fruit Association has on hand a large number 
of unsold cars which they are unable to move at the prevailing quota- 
tions. Another organization of standing has more orders than they 
can supply. Would it be reasonable to expect that the North American 
Fruit Exchange would sacrifice its commission in turning over these 
cars to another organization and thereby maintaining the market? The 
interest of the North American in this case would be diametrically op- 
posed to that of the growers. If that selling agency had been on a 
salary basis, the interest of the.grower would have been the only con- 
sideration.” 

The handling of supplies independent of the organizations may be dis- 
approved for similar reasons. These practices are further objectionable 
as building up a possible barrier to future progress along association 
lines, it being very evident that well established interests would oppose 
any innovation that might disturb those interests. 

Cooperative organizations ought to be formulated on a broad con- 
structive basis and all employees or agents should be directly re- 
sponsible to the grower and no interest or activity should be allowed to 
interfere with that responsibility. Attention is here directed to the bet- 
ter organizations and absolutely no criticism is aimed at the personnel of 
their management. 

In the progress of cooperative organizations, farmers soon find that a 
single independent association, controlling a relatively small output, 
has only a limited usefulness. While it may attack all the problems bet- 
ter than the individual farmer, it has neither capital or resources sufficient 
to develop a comprehensive marketing system. All the problems affect- 
ing the industry in a larger way being entirely beyond its reach. It 
finds itself practically at the mercy of outside buyers who stimulate the 
cut-throat competition Which normally arises between local associations 
and speculators. 

The first successful effort in uniting local organizations took place in 
VanBuren county and consisted of the so-called “arbiter” system, the 
purpose of which was to overcome undue competition. It was a very 
modest step and consisted in reporting sales and cars on track to an ar- 
biter with an agreement not to cut prices without notice to the arbiter, 
who in turn notified the other units. The extension of this arbiter sys- 
tem to Berrien county was about the only accomplishment of last year’s 
effort in the direction of federation. The arrangement worked out very 
well last season and although it was in some respects a gentlemen’s 
agreement, there were no complaints about violation of the requirement. 
It, no doubt, did considerable good in the way of stablizing the market. 
It was especially beneficial in showing the weakness of the present sys- 
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tem in which each association has its own independent selling arrange- 
ments. ee 

Although each association may do its best to maintain the aren it 
is apparent that all are at the mercy, more or less, of the weakest 
agency and when one is forced to lower quotations, the other must fol- 
low. Some opposition to the arrangements may be expected on account 
of the consequent embarrassment to those agencies which are compelled 
to lead in price cutting. Friendly relations and a common interest, how- 
ever, are sure to be of ‘auch benefit to the whole belt, especially in ‘show- 
ing clearly the interdependence of the local organizations and necessity 
for more centralized control. 

It is the firm conviction of the writer that the great need of the grape 
belt is more efficient organization and that this increased efficiency must 
come from two movements, seemingly in opposite directions. One look- 
ing to the strengthening and building up of local initiative, the other 
the federation of those local units into one powerful central organiza- 
tion. Mr. G. Herold Powell, general manager of the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange, who is at once the most famous co-operative or- 
ganizer and an accepted authority, covers this point very thoroughly in 
his book on “Co-operation in Agriculture.” He says: 

“The business of a co-operative association can be carried on more 
economically and effectively when a number of them federate into a ¢o- 
operative union which represents them in handling the problems that 
are common to them all. From the business standpoint the advantage 
that the capitalist derives from the centralization of a large amount of 
capital can be obtained by the producer by the federation of co-operative 
associations into a central democratic organization. The federation can 
develop a comprehensive marketing system; it can reduce the cost of 
production; of preparing the product for shipment; and the distribution 
and sale of the products. Such a co-operative union should be demo- 
cratic in principle and not autocratic. It should represent centralized 
co-operation. It handles the questions that effect the local associations 
as their representatives or agent, and it can perform this function more 
economically and efficiently because the expense of comprehensive man- 
agement is prohibitive in a small association. Like the large corpora- 
tion, a central co-operative union representing a number of associations, 
has a larger influence than a small group of farmers working alone in 
dealing with. transportation, legislation and other public policy ques- 
tions; in the purchase of supplies, the distribution and sale of products; 
in the development of markets; and in preventing the enormous wastes 
of fierce and unrestricted competition. 

The principle of federation may be carried as far as the problems of 
an industry warrant. The farmers of a locality can group themselves 
into local organizations, these in turn can federate into district associa- 
tions which handle the common problems of the local organizations and 
the district associations in turn may federate into larger central co- 
operative unions, which represent the district associations in handling 
the larger questions and the marketing policies for the entire industry. 
This sy rstem of co-operative federations is already in operation in the 
citrus industry in California, and it is the common method abroad of 
handling the co-operative credit systems, the associations for the dis- 
tribution and sale of farm products and other co-operative enterprises. 
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While there must be complete unity of management, it is fundamental 
that a central federation shall be formed so as not to destroy the 
initiative and individuality of each locality or of different groups of 
farmers who may be associated for a common purpose in the same lo- 
eality.” 


MUSKMELON CULTURE. 
MR. C. W. WAID, M. A. C. 
CLIMATE AND SOIL. 


The muskmelon does best in a climate where the summers are long 
enough to mature the crop from seed and where the temperature is 
high. The plants will not stand frost and cold winds are frequently very 
detrimental. An abundant rainfall evenly distributed over the growing 
season is also very. important unless irrigation is resorted to. Musk. 
melons can be produced on a variety of soils providing they are well 
drained, well supplied with available plant food and in a good mechanical 
condition. The soil must be capable of holding moisture. for a long time 
and in liberal quantities. The sandy types are to be preferred because 
of ease of working and warmth although very good results are frequently 
secured on clay and silt loams. 


ROTATION. 


The history of melon growing is that as the years go by diseases be- 
come more numerous and destructive. The fact that so little effort is 
usually made to keep up any kind of a rotation is one reason for the 
increase in the troubles from diseases. Where there is no rotation of 
crops but melons after melons, the soil will tend to become exhausted 
unless manure or green crops and commercial fertilizers are used liberally 
On some truck farms land is so scarce and so valuable that it is hardly 
practicable to run a rotation in which clover or grain crops are included 
unless the clover is used simply as a cover crop. Where there is a 
sufficient area, it is advisable to adopt some kind of a rotation. In 
sections where wheat is grown, a wheat, clover and melon rotation is a 
good one. Oats, clover and melons is another good rotation. Where 
peas are grown for canning, a pea, clover, melon rotation would be 
satisfactory. In fact there are a number of combinations which may 
be made with good results but clover or some other good growing legume 
should always be included as one of the crops. 


PREPARING FOR PLANTING. 


Melon ground should be plowed early in the spring or if it is level 
eround, it may be plowed in the fall and either plowed again in the 
spring or disked deep. It should be harrowed frequently until time 
for planting. When manure is to be used in the hills, furrows should 
be run each way just before the planting is to be done. Well rotted 
manure should be placed at the intersections, a small forkful in each 
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place. The manure may be mixed with the soil or covered with it. If 
the manure is thoroughly rotted, there will be little gained by mixing 
it with the soil. Care must be taken, howeyer, to have the soil packed 
sufficiently to close up any air spaces between the manure and the soil. 
When the work is finished, the tops of the hills should be nearly on a 
level with the surface of the adjacent soil. 


VARIETIES. 


In commercial melon growing, the demands of the. market should be 
given first consideration in selecting varieties. If the market is a local 
one, the large fruiting sorts such as Osage also called Miller’s Cream and 
Tip-Top may prove satisfactory but they do not ship well long distances. 

The small. fruiting sorts of the Rocky Ford or Netted Gem type are 
the ones grown principally for shipping. 


The Rocky Ford is a popular melon in some sections. It is oval in 
shape, light green fleshed and of good quality when well grown. 

Jenny Lind is a small round early melon. The vine does not grow 
very large but is productive. 

Emerald Gem is a small, globular shaped variety, ribbed, lightly netted, 
dark green skin with green flesh and of good quality. 

Paul Rose is a cross between Osage and Netted Gem. Fruits small, 
spherical, ribbed; flesh yellow and sweet. 

Burrell Gem is a comparatively new sort with orange colored flesh and 
of high quality. 

The Hoodoo is a salmon fleshed variety of medium size. It is a very 
popular sort in some parts of Michigan. An excellent shipper and 
claimed to be resistant to blight. It is finely netted, has thick firm 
flesh and of high quality. 

Early Hackensack is a green fleshed variety of good quality. It is a 
good companion to some of the later sorts. 

There are several other good varieties grown but those named include 
the most commonly grown sorts in this state. When testing out new 
varieties, it is always advisable to try them in a small way at first. 


SEED SELECTION. 


It is not always advisable to change to a new variety if the old one is 
not entirely satisfactory. It may be better to make an effort to overcome 
the defects in the old variety by correct seed selection. When saving 
seed, it is not enough to select the best and most nearly ideal specimens 
of melons. The plants should also be taken into consideration. When a 
fine fruit is taken from a basket or crate, there is nothing to indicate 
whether it grew on a vine which was prolific or on one with very few 
fruits. For profitable melon growing, there must be quantity as well 
as quality. To get the most desirable seeds they should be saved from 
good specimens taken from vines which produced a large number of 
fine fruits. The character of the adjacent hills should also be taken into 
consideration because of the likelihood of crosses having taken place. 
An ideal hill which is close to several poor hills will not be as desirable 
for seed purposes as a somewhat less superior hill surrounded by good 
hills. The ability of the plant to resist certain diseases should also be 
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considered. Disease resistant strains have been developed through care- 
ful seed selection. 


THE TRANSPLANFING METHOD. 


Many growers practice starting the plants in a hot bed or greenhouse 
and transplanting them to the field. This practice enables the grower to 
secure a crop from a week to ten days earlier than when the seeds are 
planted in the field. The striped beetles are not as hard to control on 
the transplanted plants and by this method melon crops can be grown 
farther north than is possible where the seeds are planted in the field. 

The most common practice where plants are started under glass is 
to plant from two to four seeds in soil placed in old strawberry baskets, 
paper or clay pots or dirt bands. Some growers use inverted sods in 
which to plant the seeds and the sods are cut into squares just before the 
transplanting is done. When the strawberry baskets or paper pots are 
used, the bottoms are frequently removed before transplanting but 
this is not always necessary. In taking the plants from the clay pots, 
ereat care is needed not to disturb the roots very much or the plants 
will be badly damaged. Dirt bands consist of wood veneer three inches 
wide and 18 inches long, scored at intervals of four inches so they can 
be bent without breaking. When folded these dirt bands resemble straw- 
berry baskets without the bottoms. The soil is made firm in these 
bands and the seeds sown as in the pots or baskets. When the plants 
are taken to the field, the dirt bands are lifted by means of a spade or 
flat shovel and placed in a flat bottomed wagon bed. The 
bands are not removed until the plants are in the hill where 
they are to remain and the dirt has been drawn up closely about 
the outside of the band. This permits of the transferring of the 
plants from the hot bed to the field with very little disturbing of 
the roots. Recently some growers have been sowing melon seeds 
quite thickly in flats or benches and when they are up nicely transplant- 
ing them to pots or dirt bands. If sufficient care is taken in the handling 
of the seedlings so that the. roots are not injured or the stems of the 
plants pinched too hard, this method can be followed satisfactorily. 
When handled in this way, the seeds and seedlings before transplanting 
need not occupy but very little room. Frequently this will enable the 
erower to keep a higher temperature during the germinating period 
as the flats in which the seeds are sown can easily be enclosed in a small 
space which can be artificially heated by use of a lantern, oil stove or 
some other heat producer. 

It is usually the practice to sow the seeds about four weeks before the 
plants are to go into the field. If a longer time is to intervene, it is 
advisable to shift them once or twice. Potbound plants will never prove 
satisfactory. Whatever the method of starting the plants, the one thing 
most important to keep in mind when transferring the plants to the field 
is that it is very important not to disturb the roots more than absolutely 
necessary. Melon plants are sometimes killed by careless handling when 
transplanting. 

The plants should not be set out until all danger of frost is over; cold 
winds also should be avoided if possible. Too great haste in getting 
the plants out is sure to result in disappointment. The soil should not 
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only be warm but it should be moist. If the plants can be set just be- 
fore a gentle shower, it is ideal. If water is used when transplanting, 
dry soil should be drawn over the wet soil or more harm than good 
may result from the use of the water. In fact, the use of water when 
transplanting should not be encouraged. 


PLANTING THE SEEDS. 


Melon seeds may be placed in the ground a few days before it is safe 
to set plants. Considerable care should be exercised to get the seeds 
in finely pulverized moist soil. If the soil is firmed over the seeds, it 
is a good plan to draw a little loose earth over the hill after the firm- 
ing is done. This will prevent a too rapid escape of moisture and the 
formation of a crust in case of rain soon after the planting. It is quite 
a common practice to plant a large number of seeds, a dozen or more, 
in each hill to overcome the work of cutworms and striped beetles. The 
seeds should be scattered rather than bunched as there is less chance 
of the cutworms finding all of the plants when scattered. It is also 
a good plan to make several plantings a few days apart and not wait un- 
til the first planting is up and taken by the cutworms before making a 
second planting. This will insure a much better stand and the cost 
of the extra amount of seed and labor of planting them is not large. 


CULTIVATION. 


The day the transplanted plants are set, cultivation should begin. It 
is well also to start the cultivator as sqon as possible in the field where 
the seeds are planted. The melons delight in-a good seedbed and will 
grow best when the soil is kept in the best possible mechanical condi- - 
tion by frequent cultivation and hoeing. It is very injurious to allow 
the formation of even a slight crust about the plants unless it is broken 
up very soon after forming. The cultivation should continue as long 
as possible without injuring the vines and without interruption. If for 
any reason the cultivation is dispensed with for a week or two and then 
started again, many roots are sure to be broken and possibly more harm 
than good will result. After the vines have begun to form, the cultivator 
should be kept a safe distance from the plants. The later cultivations 
should not be deep. If the cultivator is not so arranged that the depth 

can be controlled a two by four fastened to two of ihe back teeth will 

keep it from going too deep and at the same time leave the ground level. 
A very satisfactory tool to use, at the last cultivations, is a one horse 
float or plank drag. This can be made of two by six or eight inch strips 
bolted together and provided with handles for guiding. Such a tool 
if weighted, can be made to take the place of the cultivator whenever 
the chief purpose is to break or prevent the formation of a crust and 
thus to conserve moisture. 

In some sections of the country, melon growers are making a practice 
of “windrowing” the vines. This not only permits the running of the 
cultivator much later in the season than where the vines are allowed to 
spread over the ground but it makes spraying and picking easier and 
less liable to damage the vines by tramping. 
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FERTILIZERS, 


As the melon does best in a soil filled with organic matter, it naturally 
follows that stable manure is the best form of fertilizer under most 
conditions. According to the Illinois Experiment Station results, manure 
applied both broadcast and in the hills gave the largest net return. It 
is frequently advisable to supplement the manure with commercial ferti- 
lizer. A 4-8-10 formula is often recommended although when clover is 
plowed under, the nitrogen may be omitted. From 500 to 1,000 pounds 
per acre may be used profitably in many cases. When a heavy appli- 
cation of fertilizer is made from one-half to three-quarters of it may be 
applied broadcast, preferably with a grain drill with fertilizer attach- 
ment or a fertilizer distributor. The remaining portion should be ap- 
plied in the hills and worked thoroughly into the soil before the seeds 
are planted or the plants set. Nitrate of soda is sometimes applied in 
small amounts around the growing plants but it must be used with care. 


INSECTS. 


The cutworm is usually the first enemy to make its appearance. It 
can be kept under control in most cases by the use of poisoned bran and 
molasses bait or poisoned apple leaves scattered near the melon hills. 
Successive plantings are also resorted to frequently and with success. 

The striped cucumber beetle is the most serious pest the melon grower 
has to contend with. Owing to the importance of this insect to the melon 
grower, a brief summary of its life history is here given. According to 
Sanderson in his book on “Insect Pests of Farm, Garden and Orchard,” 
the adult striped cucumber beetles spend the winter in the ground near 
where they have been feeding the previous fall. They emerge before melon 
planting time and feed on almost any kind of plant until cucurbits 
(melons, cucumbers, squashes, etc.) appear. Unless driven away from 
the cucurbits by the application of repellants, they prefer this class of 
plants when available. After feeding on the cucurbits for a few days, 
the beetles pair and the females begin to deposit eggs. The eggs are 
deposited singly and are merely dropped in crevices of the soil or in 
the openings around the stems of the plants. Each female lays about 
100 eggs during a period of about a month and they hatch in about eight 
days if the temperature is at summer heat. The larva is a slender, 
white, worm-like grub, 3/10 inches in length with dark brown head. The 
larvae bore into the roots, often tunneling into the base of the stem and 
Sometimes mine into melons lying on damp soil. Rarely does injury 
by larvae become noticeable. The larvae become full grown in about 
a month and then form an earthern cell below the surface of the soil 
where it is transformed into a pupa. The adult emerges from the pupa 
in from one to two weeks according to the temperature. In the northern 
states there is but one generation a year. From Kentucky and Delaware 
south, there are two generations yearly. 

Control. In small patches the hills may be covered when the plants 
are young. On larger areas dusting with air-slacked lime, land plaster 
or even road dust to which has been added enough turpentine, kerosene 
or other material with an offensive odor to give it a strong odor. The 
repellant should be dusted over the plants when the leaves are moist. The 
application may be made with dusters made for the purpose or mosquito 
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netting can be used by folding it two or three times. The repellant to 
be effective must be on the leaves all of the time, thus the necessity of 
frequent application. 

In order to prevent, as much as possible, the depositing of eggs on or 
near the base of the plants, it is recommended to use tobacco dust in 
liberal amounts around the young plants. The dust should be fresh as 
the odor is the effective part of the repellant. 

When the plants have begun to make vines, it is best to use a liquid 
spray. A weak solution of Lime and Sulphur: in combination with Ar- 
senate of Lead makes a good repellant but Bordeaux is nearly as good 
as a repellant and is a better fungicide. While some authorities recom- 
mend full strength Bordeaux, others say a weaker solution 3-6-50 or a 
2-4-50 is safer. The addition of the Arsenate of Lead at the rate of three 
pounds to fifty gallons makes the mixture more effective against the 
striped beetles. 

Whether Lime and Sulphur or Bordeaux is used, the applications 
should be very thorough. The fact that the melon -vines grow very 
rapidly causes much leaf surface to be exposed each day. To be 
effective against either bugs or fungous diseases, it is necessary to make 
frequent sprayings during “the rapid growing period. The spray material 
should be directed in such a way that as much of it will be deposited on 
the uhder side of the leaves as possible. 

While the striped beetle is a biting insect and feeds freely especi ially 
on the young plants, the most serious damage done by this insect is the 
transferring of the bacterial wilt from one plant to another. It is quite 

generally admitted that this insect is the chief cause of the rapid spread 
of this serious disease. It is important, therefore, to give the beetles 
no quarter and to fight them from start to finish. 

Melon Lice are frequently quite a serious pest. To control them 
prompt work is necessary. When discovered on a few hills and before 
they have had a chance to spread, they may be destroyed by carefully 
burying the affected hills with earth, taking pains not to let any lice 
escape. After they have spread over quite an area, the application of 
some form of nicotine to the vines will control them if taken in time. 
“Black Leaf 40” is the most common form used and it is diluted by 1,000 
parts of water to one of the concentrated material. The insects are killed 
by contact and must be hit if the treatment is effective. 


DISEASES. 


Anthracnose: This trouble attacks the leaves, stems and fruits of 
melons. It causes dead areas on the leaves usually more than 14 inch 
in diameter and more nearly round than with the Downy Mildew. On the 
stems it appears as elongated brown areas or lesions and on the fruit as 
yellowish diseased spots which may disfigure it considerably. While 
this disease is sometimes present in field culture of melons, it is more 
liable to occur in the greenhouse. Dilute Bordeaux will control it. 

Rust or Blight. This disease is almost universally present. It at- 
tacks the oldest leaves first and thus makes its appearance in the central 
part of the hill, from where it works outward. It causes dead areas of 
varying size on the leaves but which are usually distinguished from other 
leaf troubles of the melon by the tendency to break out through the 
central part of the diseased spots. It also causes the leaves to curl and 
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shrivel at the margins. The disease develops rather slowly but eventually 
affects the entire hill unless prevented by spraying. It is not easily con- 
trolled but thorough work with Bordeaux will check its growth ma- 
terially. Some varieties are claimed to be more resistant to this disease 
than others. Seed selection with this in view is worth while. 

Downy Mildew. This is a spasmodic disease and often proves very 
injurious. It is much more rapid in its development than the rust or 
blight and the affected areas on the leaves are more angular than is the 
case with the other leaf diseases. The affected spots have a downy ap- 
pearance on the under side and the entire leaf soon turns yellow, then 
brown, much the same as though it had been frosted. Under favorable 
conditions for its development, this disease will spread over a large 
area in three or four days. 

The fruit produced on vines which are seriously affected are worth- 
less as they are without flavor. In fact all leaf diseases have this tend- 
ency but not as pronounced as the mildew. 

Frequent and thorough applications of dilute Bordeaux fare kept this 
disease under control. The spraying must begin before the disease has 
developed to any considerable extent to be effective. 

Bacterial Wilt. This disease is becoming more serious from year to 
year partially due to lack of knowledge of ihe nature of the disease and 
methods of control but principally because of the work of the striped 
beetle in spreading it. In some instances, the entire plant dies at one 
time in which case the infection took place at the base of the plant or 
in the roots. More often, however, the infection takes place one or two 
feet from the base of the stem. The first indication of the presence of 
the disease in the latter instance is the wilting and dying of one or two 
leaves. In a short time, the part of the vine from the affected leaves 
outward will wilt and die, usually followed a few days later by the 
dying of the remaining portion of the plant. When the plants die one 
part “at a time, it is very good evidence that the striped beetle, stink bug 
or some other insect has’ caused the infection. However, ine striped 
beetle is the most common cause of infection. 

Besides following the suggestions given for the control of the striped 
beetles, the diseased plants should be removed and destroyed to lessen the 
source of infection. The wilt attacks all varieties and it is doubtful 
if strains which will effectively resist this disease can be developed. 


SUMMARY OF TREATMENT FOR INSECTS AND DISEASES. 


1. Use a rotation of crops when practicable. 

2. Try and furnish as nearly ideal conditions for the growth of the 
plants as possible. They will thus be able to overcome to some extent at 
least, a part of the troubles to which melons are subject. 

»}. A poisoned bran and molasses mash will keep the cutworm under 
control. 

4. Keep the young plants protected with a cover or a repellant. Air 
slaked lime moistened with turpentine is one of the best repellants. 

5. Begin to spray with Bordeaux (2-4-50 strength) and Arsenate of 
lead (8 pounds to 50 gallons) as soon as the vines begin to form. 

6. To be effective the spray materials should cover the leaf area as 
fully and continually as possible. They act as a preventive and not a 
cure, 
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THE ANNUAL BANQUET. 


The annual banquet which is a most delightful social feature of the 
meetings was held in the Auditorium of the. Pythian Castle, Wednesday 
evening at 7:30 and was the largest gathering the Society has ever had, 
there were 300 seated at the festive board. 

Hon. Chas. W. Garfield, the earliest member of the Society present, 
who found the Society in the first year of its life, acted as toastmaster. 
His genial personality, and delightful way of introducing the different 
speakers, made the banquet one long to be remembered. 

He said in part in his opening remarks that as he wished to make 
the evening an Historical evening he had inyited a number of the old- 
est members to respond. In a few well chosen words he first introduced 
Mayor A. B. Conabal, of Kalamazoo, who replied in a very cordial man- 
ner, welcoming the State Horticultural Society and its friends extend- 
ing the hospitality of the City to them, and expressing a wish that the 
meeting would prove most successful, and that the State Society would 
again visit Kalamazoo in the near future. 

Mr. Garfield next introduced Mr. E. O. Ladd, of Old Mission, and 
asked him to respond to the toast, “The Horticultural Scout, Mr. George 
Parmalee.” 

Mr. E. O. Ladd responded as follows: 

In the study of my first little text book on geography two things im- 
pressed me very strongly. One was “The Great American Desert, 7 com: 
prising about one-third of the map of the United States. The other was 
on the map of Michigan, a narrow strip of land in the southwestern 
part of the state along the lake shore known as the “fruit belt of Mich- 
igan.” 

Time has brought About a great change. “The Great American Desert” 
has disappeared ‘from the maps of our modern text books and nearly dis- 
appeared from the face of the earth. Methods of conserving moisture or 
artificially supplying it has transformed much of this once arid region 
into profitable farming lands. 

On the other hand the “Original Fruit Belt” of Michigan has outgrown 
its narrow limits of fifty years ago and has gradually extended its bor- 
ders until Michigan has come to be recognized as one of the leading fruit 
growing states of the Union. 

Among the pioneers who did much to help discover and develop the 
horticultural possibilities of the state was Mr. George Parmalee, who 
first settled near Benton Harbor, and attained marked success in the 
peach growing business. 

Mr. Parmalee was a man of enquiring mind and a great student of 
nature. He studied the conditions of soil and climate which favor the 
production of fruit, noted the prevailing winds, the influence of the 
lake on the temperature of Western Michigan during severe storms, the 
tendency of cold air to settle in low places, and the desirability of the 
slopes rather than the hill-tops or the valleys as suitable locations for 
fruit growing. 

He naturally desired to know more of the great state of Michigan, the 
extent of its resources, its possibilities for development, its beautiful 
scenery, etc. He started out on a scouting expedition and traveled ex- 
tensively over the state, observing and comparing conditions in different 
localities. He finally became convinced that the Grand Traverse Region 
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of Northern Michigan was destined to become a great fruit growing sec- 
tion. This gave him a desire to select somewhere in this favored region 
an ideal location for the production of fruit and the building of an ideal 
home. He bought a tract of land on the north end of the peninsula ex- 
tending into Grand Traverse Bay, surrounded by the deep waters of 
the beautiful bay, with a long chain of lakes extending far to the east- 
ward and on the north and west the greater waters of Lake Michigan. 

Mr. Parmalee at once began the task of preparing his land for the 
starting of a great orchard, first getting the soil into a good state of 
cultivation before planting the trees. ‘Large plantings were made of 
apples, pears, peaches and cherries. He was the first man to call at- 
tention to the possibilities of cherry growing in this region, how one 
of its most important industries. 

Mr. Parmalee was a valuable citizen always working for the good of 
the community in which he lived. He was a close observer, a natural 
student, an interesting speaker and a good teacher. 

Mr. Garfield the next on the program in a little reminiscence of the 
early days of this Society, In “the Beginning” by Mr. J. Satterlee. 

Mr. Satterlee responded as follows: 

Mr. Toastmaster and Friends: 

The possibilities of horticulture were early recognized in Michigan. 
The abundance of wild fruits and the seedling apple trees and especially 
the ancient pear trees at Detroit and Monroe were an indication of what 
the future had in store for us. 

The first horticultural society in the state of which we have any 
record was one organized at Detroit in 1841. This only lasted a year 
or two and died for lack of general interest. A nurserymen’s associa- 
tion existed in Southern Michigan, also, from 1853 to 1855. On Septem- 
ber 8, 1857 a meeting was called at Jackson for the formation of a State 
Horticultural Society. H. G. Wells was elected resident; R. F. John- 
stone, Secretary, and P. B. Loomis: Treasurer. The next annual meet- 
ing was held at Kalamazoo, when H. G. Wells was re-elected President ; 
T. T. Lyon, Secretary; and S. S. Cobb, Treasurer. Through some mis- 
understanding, the Society became disorganized the following year. 

Our present Society was organized in Grand Rapids on the 11th of 
February, 1870. It was organized as the Michigan State Pomological 
Society. Among its early Presidents were H. G. Sanders, J. P. Thomp 
son, A. S. Dyckman, George Parmalee and then toe many years. T. T. 
Lyon. Among the early Secretaries were: A. T. Linderman and J. P. 
Thompson, C. W. Garfield was made secretary pro-tem in 1876 and at 
the next annual meeting was elected Secretary and for many years 
thereafter was continued in that position. Lyon and Garfield were a 
great team, and it was during their administration that our Society 
made its oreatest growth and ‘bec ame a model for all similar societies 
throughout the United States. 

During the first few years, monthly meetings were held, but in 1874 
the program was changed to four meetings per year. The annual meeting 
in December, the winter meeting in February, the summer meeting in 
June and the fall meeting at the time of the annual fair of the State 
Agricultural Society. During the early years, we were favored with 
visits from Wim. Saunders from Canada, Woodward and Willard of New 
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York and many others. In 1880, a delegation from our Society visited 
and made a large exhibit of fruits at the meeting of the American Pomo- 
logical Society in Boston which helped to call attention to the growing 
importance of the horticultural products of Michigan. 

Efforts were made at a number of annual meetings to change the name 
of the original society to the Michigan State Horticultural Society, but 
this was not accomplished until 1880. 

We miss from the program this evening one of the pioneers who had 
much to do with making a success of our early exhibits at the fairs. I 
refer to J. N. Stearns, of your city who is bereaved today in the loss of 
his only brother. 

Time fails me to mention even the names of the scores of those who 
were among the beginners. Names count for but little anyway for 
they are soon forgotten. But the heritage left us in better orchards and 
more beautiful homes and the beautiful spirit of brotherhood among our 
younger members who have taken the places of the pioneers, is a con- 
stant source of inspiration to the lovers of horticulture in our state. I 
thank you. 

Mr. Garfield then introduced the members of the Students’ Judging 
Contest of the M. A. C. 

Mr. D. A. Stroh was the first to respond, as follows: 

‘Ladies and Gentlemen: I was informed tonight that I could take but 
one minute of your time, much to my relief and I cannot say much 
more in sixty seconds than that I am very glad and proud to be here 
tonight and to mention the excellent course we are getting at the M. 
_A. C. We believe that the M. A. C. is growing and will ‘continue to 
grow. I do no know whether our class is any better than those who have 
gone before use, but we are doing everything we can to make it better 
and we hope to be of much aud and value to the fruit growers of this 
and other states. I thank you.” 

Mr. D. A. Ricker stated: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen: I want to thank the members of the Michi- 
gan Horticultural Society for the pleasure they have given us in allow- 
ing us to take part in the program. It surely is a great benefit to the 
students to be allowed to meet with the great growers of this state and 
I feel sure that all our men will profit by attending this meeting. It will 
broaden our ideas and we will all return to work feeling fully, repaid. [ 
thank you.” 

Mr. F. L. Bloom responded as follows: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen: I am sure that I heartily agree with the 
rest of my class ae in regarding this meeting as an inspiration. We 
have a fine college at the M. A. C. and it is trying to do a great work 
for your people. We need money. The only way is for you to influence 
the legislature to get it for us. We have with us men from all over 
the country and we are all looking at one end and working hard zOF 
that end. I trust you will do the best you can to help us. I thank you.’ 

Mr. Paul S. Armstrong said: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen: When I learned this morning that I had to 
speak here this evening, I must say I did not anticipate the visit with 
much pleasure, but I have enjoyed the proceedings very much since ten 
o'clock. I have enjoyed immensely the privilege of talking with the 
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older men of the Society and I want to say that I consider it a great 
privilege and benefit to talk with men who are leaders in horticulture 
‘whose every statement is backed up by several years’ experience. I 
thank you.” 

Mr. Garfield: 

“Inspiration works both ways. We have with us tonight an old per- 
sonal friend, a welcome friend, of the Society who comes from an ad- 
joining state. We are always glad to welcome him because he always 
brings a message we are glad to receive and it always is of value to us. 
If there is one thing he believes in more than another it is the im- 
portance of being connected with the soil. Brother Farnsworth, of Ohio, 
will speak on ‘Salvation in the Soil.’ ” 

Mr. Farnsworth: 

“Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentlemen: A great many of us can 
recall the time when the farmer was called a ‘hayseed’, or something of 
the sort, but a few years ago people began to study this phase of life 
scientifically and this showed the farmer and farmer boys that their 
occupation was one of which to be very proud. It is now an occupa- 
tion offering the greatest opportunities under the sun. The farmers now 
realize that by putting more time, more energy and more intelligence in 
the work, the work becomes more profitable and by respecting it them- 
selves, others have come to respect it. Everyone now realizes that we 
need the higher type of men on the farm as well as in the city. It cer- 
tainly is inspiring to those of us who have been groping along, largely 
in the dark, to realize the opportunities and see the young men taking 
advantages of those opportunities. I certainly cannot ask for any better 
work for my son than to keep up this work of the soil and co-operate 
with mankind. I thank you.” 

Mr. Garfield: 

“We have with us, also, tonight a man who has had very extensive ex- 
perience in fruit growing. I knew him as a boy, we used to slide down 
hill together, we were whipped by the same teachers, but still we did not 
know each other at that time. I want to ask him to say a few words 
about the M. A. C. I am glad to introduce Mr. Roland Morrill.” 

Mr. Morrill responded to the toast, “The Professors at M. A. C. and 
What They Did,” as follows: | 

“There is one thing that I never did successfully and that is ad- 
dress an intelligent audience when I was full. Our toastmaster has 
called up something that lies close to my heart. He stated he wished 
me to speak of my early knowledge of the M. A. C. I have been trying 
to think it over, but somehow the M. A. C., the Professors, the Michigan 
Horticultural Society and the men who are prominent in this work, all 
become so closely associated with each other that I cannot separate them 
but they all seem to revolve around the M. A. ©. My hope was always 
that I would be a farmer. In 1883 or 1884 Professor Cook took me in 
hand. About the first thing he did was to send me for a force pump and 
set me to spraying the orchard with paris green. I picked a good 
many barrels of apples that fell and from that day to this I have been 
in the fruit business. I cannot think of a single helpful thing that has 
come to me in horticulture that has not had its inception among a cer- 
tain bunch of men gathered around the M. A. C. When a problem pre- 
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sents itself, a bunch will meet and work together and get some solution. 

“Did you ever think seriously of how much you look at and do not 
see? To illustrate this I once called special attention to a cherry tree 
and passed blank cards around to the students and asked them to write 
on the ecards what they saw. The cards came back with from one to 
fourteen distinct things seen on that cherry tree. It taught me to study 
It helped me. 

“Our Agricultural College is a unit. It is growing better, cleaner and 
bigger every year. The state and the adjoining states ought to feel 
proud of such an insitution and ought to be proud to have sons 
eraduate from such a school. This college graduates men that every 
state in the Union will look up to with hope and pride. I thank you.” 

Mr. Garfield: 

“T trust you will all understand the strain IT am under when [I an- 
nounce the man I next ask to speak to you. He’s unlike a merchant, who 
once said, ‘We merchants would die of starvation if we followed your 
‘method and told all we knew to each other.’ This brings the next toast, 
‘The Spirit of Brotherhood, on which I will ask Mr. Friday to say a few 
words.” 

Mr. Friday: 

“Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentlemen: I think fruit growers tell each 
other all they know because we are all brothers. We have the spirit 
of the little girl who was locked in a dark room. The mother did not 
hear anything for sometime and finally went to the door and asked the 
little girl what she was doing. The child answered: ‘I have spit on 
your new hat, I have spit on your new shoes and on your new gloves and 
just now I’m waiting for some more spit to put on your new dress.’ This 
is about the way with the merchants. However, the farmers feel dif- 
ferently. At the M. A. ©. we have cut out the longer day and made a 
shorter day of it and are getting along much better. There is one thing 
for which we wish to thank General Grant and that is the hospitality 
shown when he told his men to feed the other side. I think this is the 
same spirit as the members of the Michigan State Horticultural So- 
ciety show and it certainly is an excellent one. J thank you.” 

Mr. Garfield: 

“One of the most interesting things about horticulture is the woman’s 
share of the work and we cannot get through without calling special 
attention to this phase. I will ask Mrs. C. B .Cook to say a few words 
on ‘The Feminine in Horticulture.’ ” 

Mrs. Cook responded as follows: 

“Mr. Toastmaster, Friends: When but a little while since I was asked 
to respond to ‘The Feminine in Horticulture’ tonight, my first thought 
was that it would be rather a delicate matter for me to respond to this 
toast. But my next thought was, ‘Why not? as I am head man on our 
farm. I might pay any compliment I wished to this side of our voca- 
tion. As in many other lines, there are two distinct phases to horticul- 
tural life. The sturdier and more rugged side—the masculine; the op- 
posite or gentler and more attractive aspect comprehends my subject at 
this moment. 

“Horticulture is strongly feminine in its influence since it appeals so 
greatly to feminine effort. Few, if any, lines of work are as fittingly 
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adapted to woman’s efforts and on the fruit ranch we find her playing 
a most important part. 

“In good orcharding a spirit of care, patience, gentleness and atten- 
tion to every detail, all feminine attributes, we gladly recognize. Gener- 
osity and unselfishness—traits distinctly feminine—-undoubtedly made 
their greatest impression in horticulture when Eve gave Adam the ap- 
ple in the Garden of Eden. To be sure, friends, this act resulted in the 
downfall of man and in his expulsion from Paradise, but is there any 
question but that he may have been out of his sphere? 

“In the prunning, thinning, picking and packing of fruits, the gentler 
tendencies are developed, if we would handle our more delicate crops 
efficiently. Soft, tender expression that bids the consumer come and 
receive is the potent force that builds a magnificient business. In the 
aesthetic field the line of my subject appeals to all. Volumes of love 
and admiration have been written on our horticultural vocation. All 
our Michigan fruits lend a charm and beauty sung by poets. In the 
realm of the apple world, we find the Mother, surely not a recent or- 
ganization, but an old standard sort and is there anything artificial 
* about the lovely Fanny, the meek and retiring lady or the modest Maid- 
en’s Blush, and lastly we have real, genuine beauty in the Shiawassee 
from my own county, if you please, yours truly, being the exception 

iat proves the rule. I thank you.” 

Mr. Garfield: 

“T will ask Mr. Reinhold of the Western State Normal to say a few 
words on ‘Educating Toward Something.’ ” 

Professor Reinhold: 

“Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentlemen: The person who was to 
respond to this toast is President Waldo but he called me this evening 
after I had dinner and asked me to come here in his place. First, of 
all, I want to bring to you the greetings of this man. Mr. Waldo is a 
man who has a large, profound and sincere knowledge, understanding 
and sympathy not only for things educational, but for things practical 
and particularly for things of the farm. Every student of the Western 
State Normal is interested in the farm and I bring you greetings from 
this institution and from the teachers of the great public school system 
of Michigan. I merely want to say that the public school as an institu- 
tion is striving hard, with might and main, to know and appreciate the 
practical problems of life, whether they are in the city, in the country, 
on the farm, in the home or anywhere. As to the subject ‘Educating for 
Something’ you will understand that your Toastmaster did not have 

an opportunity to tell me how he wanted this worked out so I may not 

say what he had planned for me to say. In a general way, I will say 
that you should congratulate yourselves on having the school system you 
have in this state. Education worth anything must be education for 
something and it must be something definite. It must be to knowledge 
that is worth while; it must be to something that is practical. Men 
have always tried to teach their children to be something worth while 
and to do something worth while. In order to do this we must teach 
and practice the practical things. Practicability is the watchword of the 
day. It has always been and probably always will be the watchword of 
education. In thinking of this on my way down this evening, I came to the 
PAL 
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conclusion that ‘After all the crop that pays, is the kind of man we 
ought to raise” I thank you.” 

Mr. Garfield : 

“We will ask Mr. Edwy Reid, a former beloved secretary of the So- 
ciety, to respond to the toast ‘Publicity—What It Has Done for Us.’ ” 

- Mr. Reid: , . 

“Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentlemen: When I received a letter 
from your Toastmaster inviting me to come here and speak on this 
topic, I supposed I was to occupy a position as a scare-head, top of 
column, first page article and to have time without limit. But after 
I got here, he told me that five minutes would be the limit. I was sur- 
prised to find so many here tonight and to see so many familiar faces. 
It seems to me that your possibilities are unlimited. For instance, I 
well remember when spraying was first taught and when forestry was 
first talked of it was a hard matter to produce public interest in the 
matter and it was through the publicity the newspapers gave these sub- 
jects that the present state of feeling was brought about. The pioneer of 
forestry sits before you. I do not know of anyone else in the country 
so intimately connected with it. The matter of publicity is not carried 
on today as much as I think it should be by this Society. TI am not 
here to criticise but to offer suggestions. -I do not think your reports are 
distributed as thoroughly as they should be. I understand that they 
are restricted to the members of the Society and I think you will get 
more returns if you scatter them broadcast regardless of the $1.00 that is 
supposed to be paid for it. I have not seen a report of this Society for 
five or six yearss. The experiment station and college have taken up 
and are doing a great work. Their reports and discussions are brought 
hefore the public continuously and I would suggest that vou take up 
the practice of sending out your reports as soon as they are printed. I 
thank you.” 

Mr. Garfield: 

“T eall him Tom and he calls me Charles and when our hands clasp 
we alwavs understand each other. I know just what kind of a topie to 
assion him and tonight I have given him ‘Working Together’ a subject 
which I know he is very capable of handling.” 

Mr. Gunson of the M. A. C., responded to the above toast as follows: 

“Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentlemen: Mr. Morrill was honest to 
admit there was something wrong with his physical make-up and IT want 
to explain that this is two-fold. I feel that I am laboring under the 
same difficulties. I am glad, Mr. Toastmaster, to contribute my little 
word and to say that I do desire to be a worker in the great field of 
horticulture. It is a singular thing but we have found that no man can 
complete a day’s work in horticulture alone. You cannot live alone. 
You have to work together. 

“T wish to express my confidence in the future of horticulture and also 
want to again state that I shall be glad to be counted in the great realm 
of workers. J thank you.” 

Mr. Garfield: 

“After one of our meetings of the Society, I asked a Professor what 
he thought of our gathering and he answered—Well, you are a bright 
lot of men but I did not hear a single word about us poor fellows who 
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have to depend upon you for what we get. I would like to know what 
we consumers have to look forward to and if we ought not to be thought 
of in this connection.’ I do not know as this question has ever come 
up at a horticultural meeting until tonight and I am going to ask 
Professor McEwan of the Kalamazoo College to give us his idea of ‘The 
Plaint of the Consumer.’ ” 

Professor McEwan: 

“Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentlemen: This is the first time I 
have ever been to a meeting of this kind. Now, I will endeavor to tell 
you what the consumer would like, in apples at least. We want an ap- 
ple. We do not want a cranberry, a crabapple, a potato or a pumpkin. 
We want a good looking apple, one of sufficient size and that has a look 
of cleanness and one that has a color and odor that makes us want to 
bite right into it. We want to feel the juice of that splash all over us 
inside. We want an apple that has a good taste. We want an apple 
that will keep—that is, keep until we get ready to eat them. When we 
go into the cellar we do not want to smell the odor of a spoiled apple 
but we want the sweet, fresh odor that is appetizing. When we buy a 
bushel, we want a bushel or a crate full of apples and when we pay for 
a peck we want a peck. We want the apple we buy all the same through 
to the core, and we do not want all the big ones on top of the crate but 
we want them fit to eat all the way down and we want apples at 
a reasonable price. We are willing to pay for what we get so 
far as our limited means and credit will allow. We cannot pay all the 
railroad fare, the transfer charges and then the profit to the middle- 
man and the dealer. We want the apples to come to us at such a price 
that we can let each member of the family have an apple. 

“T hope I have made myself clear as to what we consumers want in 
apples. I am glad to be here and glad to see such a large number gath- 
ered together and I am glad that you are raising some of our best apples 
in Michigan. I thank you.” 

Mr. Garfield: 

“One of the great movements now in progress is that toward a fuller 
and better and more wholesome life. This movement has a apostle with 
us tonight in Mr. Mumford and I am going to ask him to say a few 
words on ‘The Country Life Movement.’ ” 

’ Mr. Mumford 

“Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentlemen: I am glad to know that a 
good many of us are working together in organizations and some in: 
dividually toward a better country life. As I looked over the pro- 
gram this afternoon it seemed as though this particular theme had been 
left out, they talked about spraying, thinning, pruning, cold storage, 
melons and pickles and the more practical side of the work but I see 
there is an element that takes the subject differently. Mrs. Cook em- 
phasized at once the personal side of horticulture in telling how she runs 
the farm. Men are more prosaic and take up these things from a 
scientific side entirely. I think this Society is helping to emphasize the 
social and attractive side of country life. This Society stands for some- 
thing in the state of Michigan. Men of this type have made farm life 
attractive to our young men, look at the young men who sit here to- 
night. The young men who attend the M. A. C. and other institutions of 
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this sort are able to give valuable help and ideas to the older men who 
take information gladly. Would that there were more Societies like 
this in Michigan. If we had had them years ago, we would not have 
to regret the decreased population in Michigan in thirty-five of our 
counties during the last ten years. The young men would not have 
found the city life more attractive than the farm life. It has been my 
pleasure to be associated with a great many young men and I know 
that some of them have left the College inspired and they gather around 
them a group of men whom they are not only teaching and are secur- 
ing their co-operation in making the farm more profitable and beautiful 
and in making the country life better. Let us join in making a better 
rural life and if it is made at all, it must be made by the co-operation 
of all societies and institutions in Michigan. 

“Let us take a survey of Michigan’s country life resources: It has 
young men, it has young women, it has beautiful farms and I am glad 
that the Michigan Horticultural Society talks about the beautiful side 
of our horticulture. I am glad that while they are making the fruit 
farm more profitable they do not hug the dollar so closely that it shuts 
out the beauty of the blossoms, the beauty of the fruit and the beauty of 
a sunset in Michigan. I thank you.” 

Mr. Garfield: 

“In arranging this program, I purposely turned our attention back- 
ward. It seems to me that it is worth while occasionally to review our 
history that we may correct some of our views. I am going to ask one 
of our most prominent men to say a few words about Michigan Horti- 
culture in Prospect and I know of no one better equipped to give us 
a word on this than Prof. Eustace of the M. A. C. I will ask him to 
say a few words on ‘Looking Forward.’ ” 

Professor Eustace: 

“Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentlemen: I have been at the M. A. 
C. for about six years and in that time nearly one hundred and fifty 
young men have gone out from the department which I have the honor 
to be connected with. These men are scattered over every state in the 
Union, some of them in our island possessions. One of my pleasantest 
duties is to read the experiences of these boys. One day I will get a 
letter from the East and posssibly the same mail will bring one from 
the far West telling of his struggle with blight or something else. Pos- 
sibly the next day a letter will come telling of the soil troubles in the 

valley of Oregon or Washington, saying that science has been appealed 

to but no results seem possible. Then some of the men who are in the 
fruit distributing business helping the fruit grower spread his product 
over the country, will write of the fruits that have been placed in his 
hands from the Northwest. After reading several of these I invariably 
come to the conclusion that Michigan is the sun-kissed spot. Of course, 
I suppose I must include Ohio for if I don’t Brother Farnsworth might 
feel slighted. 

“Of course our work at the college is hard work but we believe it pays 
and we think every class is a little bit better than the one that went be- 
fore. I thank you.” 


Mr. Garfield: 
“J want to say that I am glad to be among you tonight and that I 
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think we ought to all be glad that we live in this country of peace and 
when we think of the carnage the great war of Europe has brought, it 
seems to me that the most fitting way of closing this meeting is to 
rise and sing the first and last verses of ‘America.’ ” 


SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


The annual business meeting of the Society was held at Kalamazoo, 
Wednesday morning, December 2, 1914. The report of the Secretary- 
was read and approved. The report was as follows: The State Society 
has held three meetings this year, the first was in Benton Harbor in 
February and was a fine meeting with a splendid attendance; there were 
five sessions and they were all of interest. (The addresses given there, 
are published in the beginning of this book.) 

The second—the midsummer meeting, was held in Oakland County 
in conjunction with the Oakland County Horticultural Society, was one 
of the most interesting and enjoyable summer meetings the Society has 
ever held. The members of the State Society and the Local members 
gathered at the home of Mr. R. J. Coryell, Secretary of the Oakland 
County Society, on the morning of August 5th. The visitors were asked 
to inspect the nurseries which were largely composed of trees and shrubs 
for landscape gardening; his place showed the care and intelligence of a 
man thoroughly posted in his work. Mr. Coryell does not go into the 
fruit extensively, but there were some fine fruit trees on the farm in ex- 
cellent condition demonstrating that good culture had been given them. 
At noon Mr. and Mrs. Coryell served a very bountiful lunch to more than 
100 people, after lunch the local Society provided autos and auto trucks 
and took their guests to The Homestead of the Misses Sly, four miles 
north of Birmingham. The visitors were shown the large orchards and 
were delighted to find every thing so well kept; the young orchards were 
in splendid condition and the apple trees were all heavily loaded with 
fruit; after a walk through the orchards the members gathered under 
the shade of the beautiful trees surrounding the house and held an in- 
formal meeting. President Munson called on different ones to tell of 
the conditions of fruit in their locality. Pear blight seemed to be 
causing a great deal of damage in all quarters of the State, and the 
only treatment advised was cutting out the infected parts and disin- 
fecting the cut, also prunning tools, with Corrosive Sublimate. At 5 
o'clock the visitors were invited to be seated at five long tables that were 
placed on the lawn; over 165 people enjoyed the bountiful hospitality of 
the Misses Sly; after supper many of the visitors looked through the or- 
chard of Mr. Case which was nearby. As night came on the local mem- 
bers departed for home, each one taking one or two of the members as 
their guests; every one was cared for and made most welcome and com- 
fortable. 

The next morning at 9 o’clock the members again gathered at the 
home of the Misses Sly and were driven to the beautiful estate of Mr. 
G. G. Booth; he is reported to have spent a million dollars on the 
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grounds, which are most beautiful and are among the show places in 
Oakland County. We were next taken to the Edwin 8. George place 
which contains over 900 acres there being some fine fruit trees on the 
place showing the best of care and cultivation. 

From the George estate we were taken to the celebrated Ward or- 
chard which is very near Pontiac. We arrived at the home of Mrs. 
Ward just at noon and found a bountiful dinner awaiting us, the din- 
“ner was served in the house and on the lawn; 250 persons partook of 
Mrs. Ward’s hospitality; following dinner an informal program was en- 
joyed on the lawn after which every one was invited to inspect the apple 
orchard which contains 25,000 trees. 

We were next taken to the factory of the General Motors Truck Co. 
To inspect the making of trucks suitable for fruit hauling. The officers 
of the company served the members with lemonade and on departing a 
group picture of the gathering was taken before the members departed 
for their homes. 

The third meeting is at present in session in Kalamazoo. (The ad- 
dresses given are published in this book). 

ROBT. A. SMYTHE, 
Acting Secretary. 


The Treasurer’s report was read and approved and placed on record 
and was as follows: ; 


REPORT OF SEC.-TREASURER. 


1913 
Dee. +1: Cashvon hand im» bank..’.. 72. Passa Sh pees $6038 89 
Received from Sec. Bassett for 9 Life 
Meme GAL. <7. eee tees ene eee Raia 45 00 
Kor 48 Annual me»mbensien tii ae 48 00 
$696 89 
Paid expense of speakers to annual meeting....... $250 69 
Paid M. A. CG. Students’ Contest prizes............ 60 00 
Paid Stenographer for taking annual meeting..... 45 00 
Paid Mr. Chambers, librarian of state society.... 25 00 
Paid Mr. Bassett, salary to January Ist.......... 50 00 
Paid Mr. Bassett, expense of office of secretary. ... 6 40 
Dec. 31.—Cash balance on hand in bank........ nt: Saye deere 259 80 


$696 89 
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1914 
Jan. i1—Cash on hand in bank ...... Gr tid tes eke SOOO 
Received for 19 Life members........ 95 00 
Received for 94 Annual members...... 94 00 
Received from auxiliary societies...... 27 50 
Received for advertising in Mid-Winter 
DEOCT AMI. WOO: + Joss cise tatamtea eta eas 85 00 ; 
Received from Lyon Memorial fund.... 745 59 
Received from advertising in Annual 
OSTA OOK | as rete creme otto ort tel shan Ts 66 00 
$1,373 39 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid for Miad2Winter. Program. book. ... 02... .:<.% - + $O8 25 
Paid for Speakers for Mid-Winter meeting....... : 95 72 
Paid for Letter Heads and stationery.:.......... 27 00 
Paid for secretary, expense at Mid-Winter meeting LOy teh 
Paid for new. Membership Register.............. 18 00 
Band Or IveCeL tT = WOOK RS. rece ct) ete c0e so one Soe 2 25 
Paid for J. E. Merritt, expense trip to Ga. Rapids 9 24 
Paid for secretary, expense to Grand Rapids and 
WAM SUE Tice. s. PeaearercreN ah cres «ere eaea se Goats SEcnel Pures Oran 
Paid for “Printing for Summer meeting ...... sere T 25 
Paid for secretary, expense for summer meeting... 14 08 
Paid for Printing Program book and other notices 
LOLS NEP AM MMA MECTHUG 4,501 3,0 Paces wheter ee aa 123 40 
Baidetor-stamps for tne V6Ar ec. nc. acs acct. «he oes 65 00 
Paid for Badges for Annual meeting.............. 13 25 
Paid, for libraritan.> Mir s@hambers trast ste cases 25 00 
Paid for expense, secretar y, two trips to Kalamazoo T 34 
Paid for expense, for two ‘telegrams to speakers. . (6) 
Paid for Secretary, salary for 11 months ......... 550 00 
$1,031 41 
Rove o0-— Balance one hand im banks eas sacar ee reel tees 341 98 


ROBT. A. SMYTHE, 
Sec.-Tréas. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF J. SATTERLEE, SECRETARY OF THE 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE LYON MEMORIAL FUND. 


During the past year an informal meeting of the Board was arranged 
for at the time of the annual commencement at.the Michigan, Agricul- 
tural College, at East Lansing. Treasurer Garfield and Secretary Sat- 
terlee were present, but in the absence of President Monroe, and no im- 
portant business appearing, the Board adjourned to meet at the time of 
the annual meeting of the State Horticultural Society at Kalamazoo. 

I have received the following report from Charles W. Garfield, Treas- 
urer of the Lyon Memorial fund: 

Grand Rapids, Mich., 
November 17, 1914. 
James Satterlee, Secretary of the Board of Trustees of the Lyon Me- 
morial Fund, Lansing, Mich., 

Dear Sir:—Request has come from Secretary Smythe of the State 
Horticultural Society asking that a report of our trusteeship be made 
somewhat fuller than usual, and to include something of the history of 
the proceedings of the Society in connection with the Lyon Memorial 
fund. This, of course, you have the data for, and I will simply put in as 
my part the financial statement ending this date. 


LIST OF INVESTMENTS. 


(Same as last report.) 


One: Morrmll Orchard: Bonds sos Ss Atos cine oe te ee ee $1,000 00 
Worden: Grocery Preferred, Stodketync cere ele tore 2,000 00 
Three Grand ‘Rapids, Greenhouse ‘Bomwdss 232.2 Ws-ceten-e ses 1,500 00 
One: Detroit: Gas Bom: 2228. oes cic, s seen tee ee ae rte eee oe 1,000 00 
Dayenn a. AN OU & ots 3 lec eter tleners x Age Neer e are mee a Pome ents one Paee oan eroaetiae 30D 00 
One Savannah Bomd iis. cfs cc ibie ois eres the reea so ewonee eee 500 00 
One Commonwealth Power & Light Co. Bond.............. 500 00 
Consumers’ Power’ Co. Preferred Stock. iif. 2 cue © oleate 1,500 00 
CAS Iie Hsbc Kame nae ssa yeieiaie ciait sous Wek szedie ererarote a taletaustenetona eam etsir 16 22 
POCA A Olas, hee toes weneten eect tne Tami, Seton ee ewe $8,351 22 
INGORE ALE TOL SECUPIMES: ISiat aces eel cake eter as $8,335 00 
Gash ain: Banks hy 26 tiny attic lowers tense oat cloths arSelae 16 22 


von) Memorial: “Hamel ec) ey ic occ tay enaelae ater teten ots hy ele erel eeeee $7,600 00 

Ete Mem bership: Hui dese. ke sa poe ets Scene tego ene 500 00 
$8,100 

BS ANAC Co oe to asails db ese mae Om ee oe ee eR eee 251. 22 
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For the purpose of record I give you the report of the transactions 
since my last report (November 11, 1913) as recorded in our Savings 
Book in the Grand Rapids Savings Bank :— 


1913 
Noyes Case OM WAM 5 oe bo) oe gi dt dere evah duel «to $610 59 
NOt i AG LAKE) SOCIOUYE fis. were nice lore eps a $600 00 
1914 

Dec 1 Worden. Groce .Imterest o2))5 0154-2505 70 00 
SVaittig ls —— AT SLI bETES bi 4s. «cc «> stele! «iehorene Oye oie 2 24 
Jan. -2.—Consumers Power Interest .....0..... 22 50 
Feb. 18.—Morrill Bond Interest.............. 30 00 
Apr. 10.—Consumers Power Interest ........ 22 50 
Apr. 15:—Aecrl. College Rent: .. 22.0 652620 275 00 
May 7.—Greenhouse Bond Coupons .......... 42 00 
May 11.—Savannah Bond Coupons ........... 12 50 
May i! —Detroit.Gas Coupons .....2......... 25 00 
May 11.—Commonwealth Power Interest ...... 30 00 
May 21.—Dykema Note Interest ............. 10 05 
June 1.—Worden Groce. Co. Interest............ 70 00 
June 9.—Paid State Hort’l. Society .......... 245 59 

alyle—— amie, Meret sora eco os 3 sieihateceke he eit 1 87 
July 6.—Consumers Power Interest ........... 22, 50 
July 8.—Dykema Note Interest ............... 3 03 
July 8.—Savannah Bond Interest ............ 2 50 
July 8.—Detroit Gag Interest .. 0:0. 6... .005 25 00 
Oct. 6—Consumers Power Interest ........... 22 50 
Oct 7.—Dykema, Note Interest 2 2k sero ecoes 3 5 03 
Oct. 7.—Greenhouse Bond Coupon ............ 45 00 
Oct, 19 — Paid. State: Hortl. Society .....2 22. va. 500 00 

Octet ——Cashwitip Baik os 2 2. Sra teres erecta stad arate 16 22 


$1,361 81 $1,361 81 
Very respectfully, 
CHARLES W. GARFIELD, 
Treas. Lyon Memorial Fund. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE LYON MEMORIAL FUND. 


According to the will of Theodatus T. Lyon, of South Haven, for many 
years the honored president of the Michigan State Horticultural So- 
ciety, the residue of his estate at the time of his death, was placed in the 
hands of Charles W. Garfield, of Grand Rapids, as trustee, to be held in 
trust for the State Horticultural Society until such time as the said 
Society should raise or have in hand a permanent fund of five thousand 
dollars. The residue was then to be turned over to the State Horti- 
cultural Society to become with the said five thousand dollars a perma- 
nent fund, the interest and earnings of which should be used for the 
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promotion and eEppeu of the work of the said State Horticultural So- 
ciety. 

At the annual esac of the Society held in the city of Battle Creek 
on the 5rd, 4th and 5th of December, 1907, it was found that the So- 
ciety had in hand in notes, mortgage investments and cash the sum of 
three thousand four hundred dollars. By resolution of the Executive 
3oard of the Society it was decided to place the Society in position to 
accept the bequest of Theodatus T. Lyon by raising the sum of one 
thousand six hundred dollars to add to the three thousand four hundred 
dollars already in hand. This was done by the Executive Board issuing 
a note for one thousand six hundred dollars, this note being secured 
by sixteen individual notes given by responsible members of the So- 
ciety, thus making a permanent fund of five thousand dollars to meet 
the requirements of the Lyon will. It is understood and agreed by the 
Kixecutive Board that these notes shall be cancelled as fast as the in- 
come from the permanent fund thus created and from other sources 
will permit. (The above requirements have been met, and all notes can- 
celled.—R. A. 8.) 

This arrangement was accepted and agreed to by the trustee, Mr. 
Charles W. Garfield, and proceedings were begun at once by Mr. Gar- 
field to have the matter finally adjusted and settled by the Probate 
Court of Van Buren County (the Court having jurisdiction) and the 
property transferred to the State Horticultural Society in accordance 
with the bequest of Theodatus T. Lyon. 

To carry out this plan and to make the bequest effective the Executive 
Board of the State Horticultural Society at its winter meeting held at 
Almont on the 11th and 12th of February, 1908, provided for the estab- 
lishment of a Board of Trustees to have charge of the property and 
funds created by the Lyon bequest. The permanent fund thus created 
is to be known as the “Lyon Memorial Fund’. Charles J. Monroe, of 
South Haven, Charles W. Garfield, of Grand Rapids, and James Satter- 
lee, of Lansing, were made trustees. These trustees and their successors 
are known as the Board of Trustees of the Lyon Memorial Fund. 

On completion of the necessary legal steps in the Probate Court, Mr. 
‘Garfield was discharged from the office of trustee under the Lyon will, 
and on the 4th of April, 1908, the property was transferred to the Mich- 
igan State Horticultural Society and the deed to the real estate recorded 
in the office of Register of Deeds in Van Buren County. 

Besides the real estate described in the deed, a copy of which will be 
found in the report of the Secretary of the Michigan State Horticultural 
Society for the year 1908, bonds, notes, bank book balance, ete., amount- 
ing to about two thousand dollars, thus becomes the property of the 
Society. The interest and income from this property will be used to 
further the best interests of Horticulture in Michigan. 

Besides the copy of the deed to the South Haven real estate, a copy 
of the recorded document setting forth the duties of the Board of Trustees 
of the Lyon Memorial Fund, their duties, tenure of office and other mat- 
ters relating to their office, together with a record of the first three meet- 
ings of the Board of Trustees will also be found in the report of the 
Society for 1908. 

Reports have been made by the Secretary of the Board of Trustees at 
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each Annual meeting of the State Horticultural Society, and the annual 
income from the Lyon fund has been paid over to the Secretary of the 
State Society. In 1911 the fund was fixed at $7,600.00. Since that 
time the Life Membership fund has accumulated the sum of $1,120.00. 
This added to the $7,600.00 gives the Society at the present time a 
permanent fund of $8,720.00, besides the South Haven real estate. 

J. SATTERLEE. 


MEMORANDUM. 


On December 3, the closing day of the annual meeting at Kalamazoo, 
a joint meeting of the Bo ard of Trustees of the Lyon Memorial Fund 
was held with ‘the members of the Executive Board of the State Horti- 
cultural Society. All members of both boards were present and after 
an informal discussion of various matters regarding the work of the 
Society and the amount of annual income to be expected from the Lyon 
fund it was decided to transfer two hundred and fifty dollars of the 
amount reported in the general fund, to the Life Membership fund. This 
leaves $370.00 still due. the Life Membership fund to be paid over to 
Treasurer Garfield as soon as that amount is available. 

J. SATTERLEE, 
Secretary Board of Trustees Lyon Memorial Fund. ° 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EXHIBITS 


To the Members of the Michigan State Horticultural Society: 

Your Committee to whom was referred the exhibit of fruit at this 
meeting would make the following report 

We found a very fine collection of apples from Newaygo County, con- 
sisting of forty-two plates and thirty-nine boxes including thirty- 
eight different varieties. 

The South Haven Fruit Growers’ [Exchange exhibits six plates of 
pears and thirty-one plates of apples. 

J. Rh. Blake, Hill Top Orchards, Galesburg, Mich., forty-one plates of 
apples. 

John S. Capper, Grand Junction, one box Jonathan apples. 

J. H. Crane & Son, Fennville, seven plates of apples. 

©. B. Cook, Owosso, nine plates of apples. 

Fred Bohnet, Kalamazoo, twenty-seven plates apples. 

K. S. George, Pontiac seven plates apples. 

J. A. Graley, Pontiac, fifteen plates apples; fourteen plates pears. 

Flint Bros., Novi, one plate apples. 

C. A. Bingham, Birmingham, twenty-eight plates apples. 

K. J. VerDuyon, Novi, eleven plates apples. 

Kzra Root, Novi, one plate apples. 

Wm. J. McKinney, Birmingham, two plates apples. 

J. R. Coryell, Birmingham, four plates apples. 

Earl Banks, Novi, three plates apples. 
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Kugene Root, Novi, two plates apples. 
Ezra Bristol, Birmingham, two plates apples. 
Dr. Burbank, Cashmere, Wash., two plates apples. 
i. C. Reynolds, Olcott, N. Y., two plates apples. 
C. J. Monroe, South Haven, twenty-one plates apples. 
Granley Farm, Paw Paw, collection canned goods. 
Wolverine Nurseries, Paw Paw, collection apples in boxes. 
The Hope Orchards, Battle Creek, collection eagles in boxes. 
All of which is respectfully submitted, 

E. O. LADD, 

L. E. WILDER, 

Committee. 


President Munson: 

“You have heard the report of the Committee on Exhibit. What shall 
we do with it?” 

Moved and supported that the above report be adopted and placed on 
file. Carried. 

President Munson: 

“We had a Committee on Resolutions and I will ask the Chairman of 
that Committee, Mr. Friday, to read the Resolutions.” 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE. 


We, the members of the Michigan State Horticultural Society have 
enjoyed the many good things presented at this meeting, 

Therefore, be it resolved that as a body we offer our most hearty thanks 
to the Commercial Club of Kalamazoo, for their cordial weleome and 
hospitality; to all those having taken part on the program; to the Local 
Committee; and to the untiring work of President Munson and Sec- 
retary Smythe. 

And be it further resolved that we go on record as heartily approv- 
ing the policy of the State Parks, and reforesting lands where necessary, 
and planting the highways and public grounds to their capacity. 

Respectfully submitted, 
GEORGE FRIDAY, 
L. A. BREGGER, 
Committee. 


The report was accepted and placed on record. 
ROBT. A. SMYTHE, 
Acting Secretary. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. 


ARTICLE I.—NAME, TERRITORY AND OBJECTS. 


The name of the society shall be the Michigan State Horticultural Society, and 
its territory shall be the State of Michigan. Its objects shall be the development 
of an adequate appreciation of the peculiar adaptation of the soils and climate of 
the State to the pursuit of horticulture in all its branches; and the collection and 
dissemination of information bearing upon the theory and practice of the same, 
as well as upon the arts and sciences directly or indirectly associated therewith, 
or calculated to elevate or improve the practice thereof. 


ARTICLE II.—OFFICERS AND MODE OF ELECTION. 


The officers of the society shall be a president, a secretary, and a treasurer, to- 
gether with an executive board of six members, aside from the president, secretary 
and treasurer, who shall be ex-officio members of the said board. Any one who has 
held the office of president or member of the executive board for two consecutive 
terms or parts of terms shall be ineligible to re-election until after the expiration 
of one full term. 

Said board shall designate one of its members as vice president. The officers 
shall be elected by ballot. 

The society may, at its discretion, elect an honorary president, whose term of 
office shall be for life, said office to be an honorary one, without duties, and estab- 
lished to express the sense of obligations which the society may feel to one of its 
members who may unselfishly give a lifetime of earnest effort to promote its inter- 
ests, to further the horticultural interest of this State. 


ARTICLE III.—A QUORUM. 


Four members of the executive board shall constitute a quorum for the transac- 
tion of business at any meeting of said board: Provided, That each of the mem- 
bers thereof shall have been notified, in the usual manner, of the time, place, and 
object of such meeting. 


ARTICLE IV.—ANNUAL MEETING AND ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The annual meeting of the society, for the election of officers specified in Article 
II, shall occur upon the first Wednesday of December in each year. 


ARTICLE V.—TERMS OF OFFICE. 


The officers specified in Article II shall hold their offices until the thirty-first day 
of December of the year for which they were elected, and thereafter until their 
successors shall have been elected, and shall have signified to the secretary their 
acceptance: Provided, That the terms of office of the six members of the executive 
board shall be so arranged that but two regular vacancies shall occur in each year. 


ARTICLE VI.—ANNUAL AND LIFE MEMBERS. 


Any person may become a member of the society for one year by paying to the 
treasurer the sum of one dollar; and the yearly term of all annual memberships 
shall expire on the thirty-first’ day of December of the year for which they were 
taken. Any person may become a life member by the payment at any one time 
of the sum of five dollars into the treasury of the society. 
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ARTICLE VII.—AMOUNT OR LIMIT OF PROPERTY. 


The society may hold real and personal estate to an amount not exceeding twenty 
thousand dollars. 


ARTICLE VIII.—BY-LAWS. 


By-laws for the government of the society shall be framed, and when needful, 
amended by the executive board; but changes thereof may be at any time pro- 
posed by the society in general meeting. 


ARTICLE IX.—AMENDMENTS. 


This constitution may be amended at any regular meeting of the society by a 
vote, by ballot, of two-thirds of all the members present and voting: Provided, 
That notice of such proposed amendment, specifying its purport, shall have been 
given at the last previous regular meeting. 


BY-LAWS OF THE MICHIGAN STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


I.—THE PRESIDENT. 


1st. The president shall be the executive officer of the society and of the execu- 
tive board; and it shall be his duty to see that the rules and regulations of the 
society, and of the executive board, are duly enforced and obeyed. 

2d. He may, in his discretion, and in the lack of needful rules, during the re- 
cesses of the society and of the board, prescribe rules for the management of the 
interests or business of the society such rules to continue in force till the next 
session of the executive board, and until, by its action, they shall have become no 
longer necessary. 

3d. He shall act in conjunction with the secretary in the preparation of pro- 
grammes or orders of business, for the sessions of the society; and in the devising 
of plans and processes for the maintenance of its interests. 

4th. He shall have the best interests of the society at heart, and shall lead in for- 
warding any and all enterprises calculated to add to its permanency or to increase 
its usefulness, and establish it more firmly in the public confidence. 


II.—VICE PRESIDENT. 


The vice president shall perform the duties of the president in case of the ab- 
sence or inability of that officer; and may be called upon by the president to as- 
sume the duties of the chair at any meeting of the society or executive board. 


I1I.— THE SECRETARY. 


1st. The secretary shall be the recording, corresponding, and accounting officer 
of the society, and he shall also be, jointly with the business committee, its finan- 
cial and auditing officer. 

2d. He shall incur no expenditure of a large or doubtful character except with 
the sanction of the executive board or of the business committee. 

3d. He shall submit all bills or claims against the society to the business com- 
mittee for approval, and indorsement to that effect, before drawing his order upon 
the treasurer for the payment of the same. 

4th. He shall attend all meetings of the society, and of the executive board, and 
shall keep a faithful record of their proceedings. 

5th. He shall sign all certificates of membership, and all diplomas and certifi- 
cates of merit awarded by the society. 

6th. He shall have charge of the society’s books and papers, excepting only 
such as, by the advice or direction of the executive board, shall be placed in charge 
of the librarian, and he shall be responsible to the board for the safe keeping of 
the property placed in his charge. 
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7th. He shall be the custodian of the seal of the society and shall have authority 
to affix the same to documents when needful. : 

8th. He shall seek by all suitable means to secure the fullest announcement of 
the meetings of the society in this State, as well as in adjacent states, when such 
shall be found desirable. ; 

9th. He shall, so far as practicable, cause the transactions of the society, to- 
gether with such valuable or interesting papers as shall be read at its sessions, to 
be properly published, and thus placed within reach of the State. 

10th. It shall also be his duty, yearly, to prepare for publication the annual re- 
port of the society, together with such other matter as he shall deem proper—he 
being aided in the selection of such matter by an advisory committee of the execu- 
tive board. 


IV.—THE TREASURER. 


1st. All the funds of the society shall be paid into the hands of the treasurer. 

2d. He shall disburse the moneys of the society that shall come into his hands 
only upon the order of the secretary, countersigned by the president. 

3d. He shall keep the moneys received by the society for life memberships as a 
distinct fund, and shall turn same over to Lyon Memorial Fund for permanent 
investment, applying only the interest accruing thereon to the purposes of the 
general fund. 

4th. Immediately upon assuming his office, and before entering upon its duties, 
he shall execute to the society an official bond for $1,500 with sufficient sureties, 
conditioned for the safe keeping and disbursement of the moneys of the society, 
and for the proper discharge of the further duties of his office, in such sum as 
shall be specified by the executive board. Such bond shall receive the approval of 
the president and shall be deposited with the secretary. Expense of bond to be 
paid for by the Society. 

5th. He shall at the close of each year, report to the executive board the amount 
of money that shall have come into his hands during the year, the sources from 
which it has been derived, and the disposition made of the same. 


V.—THE LIBRARIAN. 


1st. The librarian shall have the custody of the library of the society. He shall 
be appointed by the executive board, and may be .displaced at its pleasure. 

2d. He shall act jointly with the secretary in the care and arrangement of the 
same, and in the reception, custody, and disposal of the volumes of the transactions 
annually supplied to the society by the State. 

3d. He shall have the custody of the rooms assigned to the society at the State 
capitol, together with such books and other property as the society or the board 
shall direct to be deposited therein. 

4th. He shall report annually, at the close of the year, to the executive board the 
amount and condition of the property in his hands. 


VI.—THE EXECUTIVE BOARD. 


lst. The executive board shall enact all rules and regulations for the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the society, determine the salaries of its officers, and assume 
the control and management of its exhibitions. 

2d. It shall have puwer to displace any officer of the society for neglect of duty or 
abuse of position, and to fill all vacancies by appointment, to continue till the next 
annual election. 

3d. The board shall hold three regular sessions during the year, to occur at the 
times and places for the regular meetings of the society. 

4th. Other meetings may be called by the secretary under the advice or direction 
of the president, or of a majority of its members, at such times and places as may 
be deemed most convenient; but in all such cases each member must be notified 
of the time, place, and object of such meeting. 

5th. It shall be the duty of the board to carefully guard the general interests 
of the society, to watch over its finances, and to provide for its necessities as they 
shall arise. 

6th. All important measures shall be submitted to this board, but they may by 
the board be resubmitted to the society for recommendations. 
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7th. The board shall, at the annual meeting, submit through the secretary, in 
connection with the reports of officers, such further report upon the condition, 
interests, and prospects of the society as it shall judge necessary or expedient. 

Sth. Two members of the executive board are to be elected each year, to hold the 
office for three years, but if any member shall absent himself from two or more 
consecutive meetings of the society and of the board, without reason satisfactory 
to the board, the said board may, in its discretion, consider the office vacant, and 
proceed to fill such vacancy by appointment, to continue to the next annual elec- 
tion. 


VII.—THE BUSINESS COMMITTEE. - 


1st. It shall be the duty of the executive board annually, upon entering upon 
the duties of the new year, to appoint from their own number three members who 
shall constitute a business committee for the year. 

2d. All accounts or claims against the society, when presented to the secretary 
for payment, shall, before payment, receive the sanction and indorsement of the 
business committee. 

3d. Such claims shall be submitted to this committee and approved in duplicate, 
one copy to remain with the secretary as his warrant for the payment of the same, 
and the other to be transmitted by him to the president, along with his order upon 
the treasurer, as his warrant for countersigning the same. 

4th. It shall be the duty of the business committee, upon application of the sec- 
retary, during the recess of the executive board, to advise with him as to the ex- 
pediency of making any contemplated but questionable expenditure for which 
occasion may arise during such recess. 


VIII.—STANDING COMMITTEES. 


1st. There shall be a standing committee on new fruits, to consist of a chairman, 
with as many associates as such chairman shall find it desirable to appoint. 

2d. Such other standing committees may from time to time be appointed by the 
executive board as, in its discretion, it shall deem desirable or necessary. 

3d. All standing committees are expected to report at the annual meeting in De- 
cember any information of value to the society or its members that may have 
come to their knowledge during the year as well as any scientific theories, deduc- 
tions, or facts that, in their opinion, may be useful in advancing the objects for 
which the society is laboring. 


IX.—LIFE MEMBERSHIP FUND. 


1st. All moneys coming into the treasury of the society in payment for life mem- 
berships shall constitute a perpetual fund, to be known as the life membership 
fund, and shall be turned over to the Lyon Memorial Fund for permanent invest- 
ment. 

2d. The principal of this fund shall be invested by the treasurer under the ad- 
vice and direction of the executive board. 

3d. All interest accruing upon any portion of said fund shall constitute and 
become a part of the fund of the society devoted to the payment of its ordinary 
expenses. 


X.—MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETY. 


1st. The society shall hold its first regular mid-winter meeting for the year dur- 
ing the month of February for the inauguration of the officers chosen at the annual 
meeting held the previous December, as provided in Article IV of the constitution 
and also to arrange its plan of operation for the year. 

2d. Its second regular meeting shall be held in the month of July or August 
at such date as shall be most suitable for the mid-summer meeting. 

3d. Its third regular meeting shall occur in connection with its annual election 
of officers, in December, as provided in Article IV of the constitution. 

4th. The times and places for the occurrence of these regular meetings (except- 
ing only the time of the annual meeting), shall be determined by the executive 
board. 

5th. Other meetings may be called by the secretary, under the advice or direc- 
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tion of the members of the executive board, at times and places by them deemed ex- 
of the members of the executive board, at times and places by them deemed ex- 
pedient. 

6th. In case of the calling of a special meeting for the election of officers of the 
society, in consequence of any failure to elect at the annual meeting, as provided in 
section IV of the constitution, all persons entitled as members to vote at such an- 
nual meeting shall be considered as retaining such membership for such purpose 
until such election, and until such officers so elected shall have been inducted into 
office. 


XI.—RULES FOR DISCUSSION. 


The deliberations and discussions of the society shall be conducted in accordance 
with ordinary parliamentary usages. 


XII.—AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 


1st. The society shall, in all reasonable and proper ways, encourage the forma- 
tion of local horticultural or pomological societies auxiliary to this society in all 
such counties or other municipalities of this State as shall afford a reasonable pros- 
pect that they will be able to effectually maintain the same. 

2d. It shall be the policy of this society in supervising the organization of such 
local societies to secure an identity of constitutional provisions throughout, and in 
so doing to insure harmony among them; but at the same time it will not dis- 
courage the including by them of special or local objects in cases in which such 
shall be found desirable, so long as the introduction of the requisite provisions 
therefor into the constitution and by-laws of the auxiliary society shall not be 
deemed likely to interfere with the harmonious workings of the whole. 

3d. On receipt by the secretary, from the secretary of such auxiliary society, of 
a list of officers and members of that society, he shall file the same; and upon issu- 
ance of the annual report shall supply such auxiliary society with a sufficient num- 
ber of volumes to provide one for each of its members. He shall also transmit the 
names of such officers and members, with their postoffice addresses, to the secre- 
tary of any and all experiment stations and societies willing to supply bulletins 
and reports; and to the national department of agriculture for the same purpose. 

4th. Reports of auxiliary societies shall be made to the secretary of this society 
on or before the first day of January of each year, and shall include the officers 
for the ensuing year and a statement of the proceedings of such society during the 
past year, which shall be incorporated into the annual report of the preceding year. 

5th. For membership, see Article VI of the Constitution. 


XIII.—AMENDMENTS, ADDITIONS, SUSPENSIONS. 


1st. Amendments or additions to these by-laws may be made by a majority vote 
of the executive board, at any meeting; but if objection shall be made the same 
shall “lie upon the table” till the next regular meeting of the board. 

2d. These by-laws, or any one or more of them, may be suspended for the time, 
by order of a majority of all the members of the society present and voting. 

3d. A proposition in the general meeting of the society, for the amendment or 
addition to these by-laws shall be referred to the executive board for consideration 
and decision; but the society may submit therewith its advice or request. 

4th. The Constitution and By-Laws were revised at the annual meeting held at 
Kalamazoo, Dee. 1, 2, 3, 1914. The above is the authorized document. 
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BERRIEN COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


(Auxiliary to State Society.) 


CO: AS Pretty Aah Meteo ie Orc Ae eae ee cee arte ae oe en ow on age President. 
CoE AE O M/s Pocus canane vere, cterenchan te, esi ne eee Vice-President. 
Ai [te Were) ofa! shi (6 I eee eee RPE ROE AI UAE miner oR 5 Hs byes OM ee mala ts Ati ds ota be Secretary. 
JE AVE Gunning hanicencsecc teh akon cre eee eee ee uate tol s eee nen oon rane Treasurer. 
Henry Ewald 

Ter? WW RU ee Pe ae EE CL SIE OPE Oe cet cnr e Tan ECT er ATE eS a Directors. 


Miss #. McIsaac 


MEMBERS FOR 1914. 


J. A. Stump, Sodus. T. N. Perry, Coloma. 

W. A. Rose, Benton Harbor. Henry Pollard, Coloma. 

J. F. Carter, Benton Harbor. G. W. Loorner, Benton Harbor. 
R. A. Smyth, Benton Harbor, R. 4. Ralph Ballard, Niles, R. 4. 
Joe Peters, Benton Harbor, R. 2. Young Bros., Niles, R. 4. 


Exilda Camfield, Benton Harbor. 
A. B. Bishop, Coloma. 


Jacob Friday, Coloma. 
Geo. Friday, Coloma. 


Will Renner, Benton Harbor, R. 3. | Aug. Schneider, Benton Harbor. 
Henry Leel, St. Joseph. J. G. Wright, Benton Harbor. 

W. M. Wissing, St. Joseph. | Fred Hobbs, Benton Harbor. 

C. H. Hilton, Benton Harbor. | B. Bartram, Benton Harbor. 

C. E. Hilton, Benton Harbor. C. H. Mitchel, Benton Harbor. 
William Geisler, St. Joseph. Geo. L. Port, Coloma. 

G. S. Drake, Benton Harbor. | Fred Bishop, Hartford. 

Henry HE. Ewald, Benton Harbor. | Arthur Dickinson, Benton Harbor. 
L. T. Burridge, Benton Harbor. | W. W. Knapp, Watervliet. 

H. H. Hogue, Sodus. | Dr. L. Ringh, Benton Harbor. 
Hale Tennant, Sodus. | Chas. Renolds, Benton Harbor. 

S. McCord, Benton Harbor. James Bishop, Benton Harbor. 
Henry Pump, Benton Harbor. Juan Hess, Benton Harbor. 
Murphy Bros., St. Joseph. | Gaylord Trisbee, Benton Harbor. 
J. H. Chamberlain, Benton Harbor. | W. H. Swarthout, Coloma. 

EK. MeclIsaac, Benton Harbor. | Ed. Dukesherer, Coloma. 

I. McIsaac, Benton Harbor. | Albert Beaton, Benton Harbor. 

F. J. Ewald, Benton Harbor. | Willard R. Mayes, Benton Harbor. 
J. M. Cunningham, Benton Harbor. John Heior, Benton Harbor. 

J. W. Reed, Benton Harbor. Philip Young, Benton Harbor. 

R. O. Woodruff, Benton Harbor. | R. P. Streets, Benton Harbor. 

S. Hull, Benton Harbor. | R. L. Hayes, Benton Harbor. 

B. J. Eaman, Benton Harbor. Earnest E. Lewis, Benton Harbor. 
EK. H. Peters, Benton Harbor. John P. Kniebus, Coloma. 

John Maas, Benton Harbor. W. C. Cribbs, Watervliet. 

C. C. Kneibes, Watervliet. Philip Hosbein, Coloma. 

W. B. Mosher, Berrien Center. | C. Beckwith, Coloma. 

Geo. Fritz, St. Joseph. Will Terwilliger, Benton Harbor. 
J. P. Versaw, Sodus. | C. E. Stuart, Benton Harbor. 
Reinholt Wendzel, Coloma. | B. D. Bishop, Benton Harbor. 


John O’Brien Benton Harbor. | 
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MANISTEE COUNTY HORTICULURAL SOCIETY. 


(Auxiliary to State Society.) 


The Manistee County Horticultural Society, auxiliary of the Michigan State 
Horticultural Society, was organized at Bear Lake, January 26, 1912. 


OFFICERS. 
resid emt He awe Wleirala eater te ao eee ieee ua Nata koee averted on u cone alu c lo Manistee. 
WHGEH Seeenro eri wv Gis TDehae IMlelahoal, sao sonoaaceondeoguneicanwaooceoone Bear Lake. 
Secretary—Jos. hy. “Brunais. - eis... sc nee. Bate ets ed tas ante sate total eccenstate Gl sy lean wee ENS Chief. 
ireasurer——\Virsy (Geos, Collet. ss sess cee secre: Sonno nnn nnn nnn nnn Bear Lake. 

MEMBERS. 


Geo. Crook, Bear Lake. 

Bert Bowling, Bear Lake. 
Arch Marshall, Bear Lake. 
Archie Graham, Bear Lake. 
Stanley Mallison, Bear Lake. 
Ed. Oleson, Bear Lake. 
Louis Lingg, Bear Lake. 
Bruce McIntosh, Bear Lake. 
H. M. Jones, Chief. 

Mrs. H. M. Jones, Chief. 
Mrs. Mary Burmeister, Onekama. 
Geo. Appleton, Bear Lake. 
Mrs. Nellie Wector, Bear Lake. 
Miss Mable Richmond, Bear Lake. 
K. M. Jones, Bear Lake. 
Fred Bradford, Bear Lake. 
Geo. Kuenzer, Bear Lake. 
J. C. Merritt, Manistee. 

S. L. Smith, Bear Lake. 

C. J. Milarch, Bear Lake. 
Matthew Lutz, Chief. 

Tom. Quinlan, Arcada. 

KF. E. Brunais, Chief. 

Fred Herrmann, Chief. 

J. E. Cody, Bear Lake. 
Richard Graham, Bear Lake. 
L. D. Connelly, Bear Lake. 
Joseph Patterson, Chief. 7 

P. C. Chamberland, Arcadia. 
J. C. Strickler, Bear Lake. 
Jas. H. Millard, Bear Lake. 
C. N. Russell, Manistee. 

H. M. Cosier, Bear Lake. 
Mrs. Geo. Cole, Bear Lake. 
Donald Crouch, Onekama. 
N. C. Bertelson, Bear Lake. 
Peter H. Lass, Bear Lake. 

L. A. Herkelrath, Pierport. 
E. O. Thompson, Bear Lake. 
Chris Shively, Chief. 

Roy Welch, Bear Lake. 

Jim McGuire, Bear Lake. 

R. W. Smith, Manistee. 
Geo. A. Hart, Manistee. 

T. J. Elton, Manistee. 

James Mullen, Manistee. 


L. S. Ramsdell, Manistee. 

R. R. Ramsdell, Manistee. 

James A. King, Manistee. 

Magnus Nelson, Manistee. 

C. B. Jentoft, Manistee. 

H. C. Bright, Manistee. 

Harlan MacMullen, Manistee. 

H. W. Marsh, Manistee. 

Lawrence Marsh, Manistee. 

Thomas W. Ferguson, Manistee. 

Herbert L. Harley, Manistee. 

Dudley A. Siddal, Manistee. 

B. R. Hindel, Manistee. 

C. H. Morey, Manistee. 

J. M. Peterson, Manistee. 

T. J. Ramsdell, Manistee. 

F. A. Mitchell, Manistee. 

A. E. Moen, Chief. 

O. C. Moen, Chief. 

John Cushing, Bear Lake. 

Geo. W. Holler, Bear Lake. 

Fred Baird, Arcadia. 

Carl Pickert, Arcadia. 

Charley Starke, Arcadia. 

Henry Montler, Arcadia. 

John Bradford, Arcadia. 

D. J. Martineau, Arcadia. 

Carl Bigge, Arcadia. 

Chas. P. Matteson, Arcadia. 

Wm. D. Ebert, Arcadia. 

H. J., Lang, Arcadia. 

Adolph Hasse, Arcadia. 

Jackson & Oppenheim, Arcadia. 

Edwards Bros., Arcadia. 

Shira Bros., Arcadia. 

Mary EH. Carr, East Lake. 

Walter L. Dietz, Onekama. 

K. F. Marr, Bear Lake. 

Mrs. Jane Probert, Bear Lake. 

Fred Smith, Arcadia. 

Walter Kebaugh, Arcadia. 

H. C. Fox, Bear Lake. 

Lumen Garven, Bear. Lake. 

A. J. L. Keddie, Bear Lake. 

Joseph Floersch, 7444 Normal 
Chicago. 


Ave., 
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THE SUTTONS BAY FRUIT GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


OFFICERS. 
Glas) Wons.Glahiteta.scer. eae cei sie elas eee ee oe eT NE eens Dees President. 
OD ATAS “WSL ery ee Pe aie aire i ia eee ee one orore Tne ele ca ener ets Vice-President. 
THEO ESCH? Siecc sere ra ek Sooo as oktons eich SATE eater eee erie Secretary & Treasurer. 
MEMBERS. 


Chas. Kropp. 

John Bramer. 

H. Kahrs. 

Mrs. Anna Reynolds. 
A. W. Mabert. 

W. A. Smeltzer. 
Philip Egeler. J 
Mat Spinnicken. 
John Weisler. 
Dunkelow Bros. 

Wm. Horn. 

John Burgeson. 

Wim. Crocker. 

J. H. Kahrs. 

Fred Revold. 


KALAMAZOO COUNTY FRUIT GROWERS’ 


A. L. Freland. 
P. H. Pertner. 
Wm. Von Glahn. 
L. E. Bahle. 
Geo. Steffens. 
John Wahl. 
Leon Bixby. 

Ed. Grazier. 
Ener Christenson. 
Eli Firestone. 
Lyle Palmer. 
Nels Olson. 

Ole Larson. 
Claus Alpers. 
Conrad Lather. 


SOCIETY. 


(Auxiliary to State Society.) 


OFFICERS. 


President. 1) Wa ekend alll: pares cist ein 
Vice-President, Fred Meyers............. 
Secretary and Treasurer, H. L. Jacobson 


MEA ESE eno CLORD che Epenca eto dD Oshtemo. 
Ce PCE eI oor Alamo, Rural 13. 
Ee ental ener Gent ad east Kalamazoo, Rural 3. 


Member of Executive Board, G. A. Cavanaugh............... Kalamazoo, Rural 10. 


Member of Executive Board, J. R. Blake 


eee od eS ee eee Galesburg. 


MEMBERS. 


Harry Middleton, Kalamazoo, 204 N. 
Rose St. 

E. F. Stoddard, Kalamazoo, R. 12. 

H. L. Jacobson, Kalamazoo, R. 3. 

E. V. Kendall, Oshtemo. 

Fred Meyers, Alamo, R. 13. 

C. W. Thompson, 530 Wheaton Ave., 
Kalamazoo. 

Herman Wunderlin, 
Ave., Kalamazoo. 

J. S. Oswald, Doster, Barry Co. 


815 Stockbridge 


E. R. Jackson, Plainwell. 

G. A. Cavanaugh, Kalamazoo, R. 10. 

Charles Scudder, Augusta. 

A. J. Shakesphere, Kalamazoo, R. 5. 

Miss BE. C. Reynolds, 709 West Cedar St., 
Kalamazoo. 

Wm. Healy, Bloomingdale. 

W. H. Dennis, Kalamazoo, R. 5. 

G. H. Seiler, Kalamazoo, R. 10. 

Geo. M. Chaenels, Alamo, R. 13. 
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JACKSON COUNTY FRUIT GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


OFFICERS. 


Serie soa. Sue heen ete sO ee ates OePe es President. 
FRE Si ke ORL e RCE CORMIER IE Coscia Secretary. 


MEMBERS. 


L. H. Field, Jackson. 

W. B. Field, Jackson. 

M. Gilbert, Jackson. 

Jos. Butler, Jackson, R. 5. 
John W. Boardman, Jackson. 
W. L. C. Reid, Jackson. 

S. E. St. John, Jackson, R. 2. 
M. L. Noon, Grass Lake, R. 3. 
J. E. McQuillen, Jackson, R. 4. 
Roy Heath, Jackson, R. 4. 

W. B. St. Johns, Jackson, R. 2. 
Jay Laverty, Jackson, R. 5. 
Geo. Shuart, Jackson, R. 2. 
Ned Beebe, Jackson, R. 9. 

C. A. Bullard & Son, Jackson. 
M. L. Abby, Jackson, R. 4. 

B. A. Simonds, Jackson, R. 5. 
I. A. Thayer, Jackson. 

Vern Snyder, Jackson, R. 8. 

S. B. Davis, Jackson. 

Frank Thompson, Jackson. 

H. G. Bailey, Jackson, R. 5. 

H. W. Maguire, Mason. 

C. E. Shotwell, Jackson. 

B. C. Cole, Jackson, R. 9. 
Norton Bros., 326 Losey St., Jackson. 
S. Schemahorn, Jackson, R. 7. : 
EK. L. Farrand, Jackson. 

J. E. Blake, Jackson, R. 2. 

C. W. Krooze, Jackson. 

J. EK. Boey, Jackson, R. 5. 

H. J. Wilbur, Springport. 

EK. T. Webb, Jackson. 

isl, 18% Shalonye, lechianky, Jats” ie 

Roy Brown, Jackson, R. 5. 

Je and C= Waltz. Jacksons Reare: 
Henry England, Jackson, R. 9. 
H. C. Wollfle & Co., Spring Arbor. 


B. J. Nichols, 207 Merriman St., Jackson. 


John B. Ford, Jackson, R. 7. 
Glasgow Bros., Jackson. 

Jos. Johnson, Jackson, R. 5. 
Carl Johnson, Jackson, R. 6. 
C. W. Bond, Jackson, R. 4. 

D. B: Hatton, Rives’ Jct., RB: 
Hadley Bros., Parma. 

H. G. Marvin, Jackson. 

Chas. Huntoon, Jackson, R. 5. 
James Davey, Jackson. 

E. Bromley, Onondaga, R. 2. 
E. B. Davidson, Cement City. 
Chris Siegrist, Rives Jct., R. 3. 
Jacob Cooley, Jackson, R. 7. 
Amos Rhoades, Jackson, R. 1, 


Burt C. Hicks, Jackson, R. 4. 

W. D. Soper, Jackson. 

Clyde Kilpatrick, Jackson, R. 3. 

C. J. Reed, Spring Arbor. 

Harr Bros., Jackson, R. 2. 

R. A. Lee, Jackson, R. 6. 

W. EH. Kennedy, Jackson. 

We IN Curtisn Rives! dicts) be le 

Fred Graves, Rives, R. 1. 

Geo. Stiles, Rives. 

H. F. Wing, Grass Lake. 

W. O. Maxson, Grass Lake. 

B. R. Harrington, Munith. 

Ray Borner, Albion. 

L. B. Benton, Napoleon. 

Wm. N. Ottney, Jackson, R. 4. 

R. D. Simmons, Jackson, R. 2. 

Milton French, Jackson, R. 3. 

John G. Noon, Grass Lake, R. 3. 

J. Geo. Friedricks, Brooklyn, R. 3. 

Enoch Bancker, Jackson. 

C. F. Hutchins, eare M. C. R. R., Homer. 

Wm. Newman, Jackson. 

Floyd C. Palmer, Jackson, R. 3. 

L. L. Wheeler, Parma. 

A. HE. Ellisthorpe, Jackson, R. 7. 

Dr. C. G. Parnell, Jackson. 

Mrs. L. A. Cooley, Jackson, R. 7. 

Wm. 8S. Cobb, Jackson. 

Willard C. Weeks, Napoleon. 

13), 1D, Ibehte, Weveksiorl, 18, By 

C. A. Barnes, Jackson. 

Chas. H. Allen, Jackson. 

W. J. O’Dwyer, Jackson. 

O. S. Ludlow, Parma. 

C. W. Flansburg & Son, Jackson, R. 7. 

Allen Bros., Jackson, R. 38. 

L. E. Landon, Springport. 

L. Whitney Watkins, Manchester. 

J. W. Dart, Spring Arbor. 

E. C. Baker & Son, Jackson, R. 2. 

J. P. Townsend, 811 Wildwood 
Jackson. 

F. C. Burdick, Rives Jct., R. 3. 

C. E. Strong, Somerset Center. 

Walter L. Ford, Brooklyn. 

David Walker, Brooklyn. 

Jos. North, Brooklyn. 

W. E. Eckerson, Rives Jct., R. 3. 

J. H. Gaunt, Jackson. 

H. C. Richardson, Jackson, R. 1. 

Dr. W. W. Lathrop, Jackson. , 

A. N. Sova, Jackson, R. 9. 

P. Fisher, Rives Jct., R. 2. 


Ave., 
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W. Abby, Rives Jct., R. 2. W. W. Fisk, Jackson. 

C. W. McCoy, 296 Wildwood Ave., Jack- | Walter E. Sharp, Onondaga, R. 2. 
son. Albert J. Walker, Brooklyn. 

D. E. Turner & Son, Mosherville. J. C. Bean, Jackson, R. 5. 

W. H. Cordon, Jackson. H. B. Kane, Jackson, R. 4. 

Jos. Lutz, Grass Lake, R. 2. Leo Woodin, Hanover. 

C. J. Hankerd, Munith, R. 1. Ivester Young, Jackson, R. 2. 

G. Ray Reed, Clark’s Lake, R. 2. Vill Updyke, Jackson, R. 2. 

Dr. W. E. Spicer, Jackson. Jas. W. Dey, Springport. 


D. S. Fleming, Jackson. 


BENZIE COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


(Auxiliary to State Society.) 


OFFICERS. 


Gan dla? MIDT ESSE lari. ody eos ee. euler tere esos cee eR Ra ner ee eee President. 

JOSE PHASE CZ OT es se a rosecs acc et Suse one AE en TIS Ts PEE SR eR eee ist Vice-President. 

WEA RP OUCIGR Wa cis cs ctsiacar ona catueeie istah er or meet Het enone og A eee eerste 2nd Vice-President. 

By secre ATIC OUR eco orate 5 ey Sees Soe da ore tee ROS ae aells Cae eR Ae ne Secretary. 

FAUT OT! ECS CY oe Terss ties cn cae te or iste eo ENS Ie SI Tee cE SN ETT oa ne ete a Treasurer. 
MEMBERS. 

HK. G. Lord, Arcadia. Chris. Mathieson, Frankfort. 

George Allen, Frankfort. Peter Mathison, Elberta. 

Victor Allsberg, Elberta. | George M. Moore, Frankfort. 

Roscoe Burtker, Elberta. George Morency, Frankfort. 

Allen Case, Frankfort. R. Mortensen, Arcadia. 

C. H. Chapman, Frankfort. J. EK. Nelson, Frankfort. 

N. J. Crawford, Elberta. E. M. O’Blenis, Thompsonville. 

George Cornell, Elberta. F. W. Palmer, Frankfort. 

Ed. Crawford, Arcadia. Byron Parker, Frankfort. 

John W. Cruse, Honor. EK. J. Parker, Frankfort. 

C. F. Collier, Frankfort. | M. D. Persing, Frankfort. 

E. Curtis, Frankfort. | W. J. Pettit, Benzonia. 

J. L. Chandler, Elberta. : V. L. Putney, Arcadia. 

J. F. Conboy, Elberta. Wallace Putney, Arcadia. 

W. L. Davis, Frankfort. | R. B. Reynolds, Bendon. 

E. Dragoo, Elberta. | Miss C. H. Rogers, Thompsonville. 

G. L. Dressel, Frankfort. Paul Rose, Elberta. 

John Ehman, Elberta. Joseph Smeltzer, Elberta. 

A. Fairchild, Frankfort. | Wesley Smeltzer, Elberta. 

Francis Forrester, Elberta. | L. D. Spafford, Lake Ann. 

M. E. Gavingan, Arcadia. H. A. Sperry, Frankfort. 

S. C. Glarum, Elberta. Haven Talbert, Frankfort. 

Carl P. Gregerson, Frankfort. W. R. Thomas, Frankfort. 

John Howard, Arcadia. Loyd Valleau, Lake Ann. 

C. Jacobson, Frankfort. J. W. Van Deman, Benzonia. 

Mrs. E. L. Johnson, Frankfort. | Wm. G. Voorheis, Elberta. 

C. J. Kinney, Frankfort. Sam. Willis, Thompsonville. 

C. C. Keillor, Arcadia. Byron Wolcott, Elberta. 

Mrs. M. A. Knapp, Frankfort. Seymour Wright, Elberta. 

H. A. Lewis, Frankfort. - U. S. Young, Frankfort. 


Wm. Little, Elberta. 
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MASON COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


(Auxiliary to State Society.) 


OFFICERS. 
(GL Th TRIO A ai ie Sas CO REI a Dee REE EA Cs ta Cee EN NORM President 
SVU sTTIMMIVIC UZ tine opted are nee cen) = ten un on ee cet Mein rena. teat o.t Ctardiay tau of syotiaueivene, Syste Vice-President 
EO ae SALT rcpt ee ee ete et arene ere aden tte peat) awMSias Coma ML cpa loitlce iejak share levers del@letal sa shave Secretary. 
IVE RMGGHY Oe cracccchs whe ste aes eee pede oe Bi bng eects VON, Ares Plena Manley Se ST cua ie al ahs atten Treasurer. 


MEMBERS FOR 1914. 


O. E. Hawley, Ludington, R. 38. Jerome Harmon, Ludington, R. 1. 
Wm. Fitch, Ludington, R. 3. H. D. Stowell, Ludington, R. 1. 

C. W. Fitch, Ludington, R. 1. J. H. Gamertsfelder & Son, Ludington, 
R. C. Sabin, Ludington, R. 3. 185. iL 

C. G. Wing, City. Wm. Wadel, Ludington, 18%," de 

Geo. Cribbs, Ludington, R. 3. R. J. Fitch, Ludington, R. 3. 

eee eLlolk-smadinetones bask: John Rinebolt, Ludington, R. 1. 

J. H. Withey, Ludington, R. 1. Fred Peterson, Ludington, R. 3. 
Martin Lund, Ludington, R. 3. Michael Fitch, Ludington, R. 3. 
Wm. Metzler, Ludington, R. 3. * Frank Kibbey, Ludington, R. 3. 

J. H.-Burns, Ludington, R. 1. Arthur Morton, Ludington, R. 1. 

J. H. Fitch, Ludington, R. 1. Donald Jameson, Ludington, R. 3. 
Wm. Kennedy, Ludington, R. 1. Gilbert Broder, Ludington, R. 3 
Joseph Sellner, Ludington, R. 1. Fred Beebe, Ludington, R. 1. 

W. F. Curratt, Ludington, R. 3. Henry Meisenheimer, Ludington, R. 3. 
J. A. Gamertsfelder, Ludington, R. 1. | Joe. Pallasch, Ludington, R. 1. 
Albert Kinney, Ludington, R. 1. D. H. Morton, Pentwater, P. O., R. 1. 
L. L. McClatchie, Ludington, R. 3. Jas. McDonald, (no paper). 

Louis Hawley, Ludington, R. 3. C. L. Houk, Ludington, R. 3 

D. H. Grout, Ludington, R. 3. Jesse Houk, Ludington, R. 3. 

Smith Hawley, Ludington, R. 3. A. R. Benjamin, Ludington, R. 3 

L. B. Lyon, Ludington, R. 3. Joe. Prevost, Ludington, R. 3. 

Theo. Ervin, Ludington, R. 3. V. L. Olmstead, Ludington, R. 3 


Andrew Thompson, Ludington, R. 3. 


IONIA COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


(Auxiliary to State Society.) 


OFFICERS. 

Eesidemtam OlalidesmDIC]CenS OMrasct eee usrceete rey tora sham chee tee eo Tae ls SaLa ost die eke Tonia. 

Wiceseresident meLlentny sal; NG SOnmertrk-s ceissiacws serene ciidces coe elaksl Sharscels) @.chas s Sey ate Tonia. 

WECKOUAIN Meal Kom bdicnlles sce tanned wr ewe Es ie PENCE Slop Sr, va US isiaPae a rele ok nab sradaneuehene Tonia. 

MC CASULe eH erbDertu heel OL RAs Teese crs cesses sles: ve loiiaveueiovevese lolate elave dsliota scalels. pareee Tonia. 
MEMBERS. 

Herbert F. Kellogg, Ionia. | Herbert L. Smith, Shiloh. 

Claude C. Dickerson, Ionia. | Jens Jensen, Orleans. 

Geo. E. Dickerson, Ionia. | H. L. Nielsen, Ionia. 

Perry H. Stebbins, Saranac. | John Flater, Ionia. 

Chas. C. Luce, Ionia. | C. I. Goodwin, Ionia. 

Ray Normington, Ionia. Frank H. Hall, Ionia. 

Thos. F. Martin, Ionia. Geo. Gott, Ionia. 

Luther E. Hall, Ionia. Maurice Yeomans, Ionia. 

Lee P. Spalding, Ionia. Ivan J. Brooks, Ionia. 

E. E. Branch, Ionia. Geo. Hulleberger, Saranac. 

H. D. Waldron, Ionia. F. T. Flanagan, Orleans. 

F. P. Trowbridge, Ionia. ! Geo. EK. Green, Ionia. 
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Chas. Mattison, Ionia. 
James Little, Shiloh. 

J. B. Welch, Ionia. 

BE. D. Weaver, Ionia. 

W. W. Bemis, Ionia. 

B. E. Goodwin, Ionia. 

H. B. Webber, Ionia. 
Chas. Stoddard, Ionia. 

J. R. Densmore, Ionia. 
Wm. Robertson, Ionia. 
Chas. North, Fenwick. 
Arthur Wilson, Ionia. 
James A. McCarty, Ionia. 
Harry S. Knapp, Muir. 

J. J. Eaves, Ionia. 
Samuel Eavey, Ionia. 
H. R. Bluemley, Butternut. 


Fred Vanderheyden, Ionia. 
Clyde Sigourney, Ionia. 


* Fred Glostrick, Ionia. 


D. A. McQuaid, Ionia. 

M. J. Allen, Ionia. 

A. G. Smith, Ionia. 

Elmer Peabody Shiloh. 
Chas. Begerow, Lake Odessa. 
James Dildine, Ionia. 

P. C. Freeman, Lowell. 

EK. H. Hunt, Saranac. 

Fred Kendall, Ionia. 

P. M. Slaybaugh, Orleans. 
B. A. Yeomans, Ionia, R. 4. 
George Sage, Ionia. 

Daniel Slowinski, Lake Odessa, R. 39. 


NORTHPORT FRUIT GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION. . 


(Auxiliary to State Society.) 


OFFICERS. 

1 Yaa DEI Ea ool 6 MMR Ry SR RR eee At Sr REE aly i Se i tt Pures tae cick Gram icc h Stee Ceo President. 

ANTONE BALES Ut py sre cee eee ats lec ee Leet eles oat oc. ASU ara Ie Vice-President. 

NSB GrGAalill Carn ors retest, UN ee cls eal aie GRE BCs ballets Biers Tone tone Rae ete Secretary-Treasurer. 
MEMBERS. 


A. F. Anderson, Omena. 

Bordeaux, Allan, Northport. 

Bordeaux, J. A., Northport. 

Barnes, L. A., Northport. 

Barth, Otto J., Northport, R. 

Barth, Otto G., Northport, R. 

Brown, A., Omena, R. 

Braman & Son, Northport. 

Bartlett, Antoine, Omena, R. 

Baumberger, C. A., Northport. 

Barnes, Dell, Northport, R. 

Brown, J. D., Northport, R. 

Bentall, A., Northport. 

Barth, Walter, Northport, R. 

Bartlett, Wm. Northport, R. 

Bartlett, Oscar, Northport, R. 

Birnbaum, J. W., 11205 Superior Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bowles, J. H., Northport. 

Brown, W. R., 145 Lake Ave., 
Rapids, Mich. 

Bartlett, Amos, Northport. 

Brace, Julius, Northport. 

Baumberger, Fred, Northport, R. 

Budd, Robert, Northport. 

Chlausen, P., Northport. 

Curran, J. M., 19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Cutcheon, J. M., Winston, Salem, S. C. 

Dame, G. M., Lansing, Mich. 

Dame, Isa, Northport. 

Dinsmore, HE. J., Northport, R. 

Egeler, Ph., Northport. 

Foltz, W. N., Omena. 


Grand 


Flood, D. R. E., Northport. 

Fonda, W. E., 11203 Superior Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Frederickson, Nels, Northport, R. 

Garthe, Isaac, Northport, R. 

Garthe, Esten, Northport, R. 

Garthe, S. C., Northport. 

Garthe, Seth, Northport. 

Gustaff, O. C., Northport. 

Gill, Wm., Northport, R. 

Gorman, W. P., Omena. 

Griffis, R. E., Omena, R. 

Hills, R. E., Delaware, Ohio. 

Holton, J. N., Northport, R. 

Johnson, Alfred, Northport, R. 

Johnson, Adalph, Northport, R. 

Johnson, Fred, Northport, R. 

Joint, C. L., Omena, R. 

Krebs, G. J., Omena, R. 

Kehl, Jas., Northport. 

Kehl, Ed., Northport. 

Kehl, C. B., Northport. 

Kilcherman, E., Northport, R. 

Keyes, S., Omena. 

Leslie, A. M., 201 Main St., Evanston, 
Til. 

Lackie, W., Omena, R. 

Maule, Mrs. Anna, Omena, R. 

Middleton, Al., Northport, R. 

Matthews, J. F., Northport. 

Milliken, A. H., Northport. 

Maresh, Antoine, Northport, R. 

Massa, J. A., Northport. 

McMachen, A., Omena, R. 
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Morgan, N. J., Omena, R. 

Middleton, Elmer, Northport. 

Middleton, Frank, Northport, R. 

Nelson, C. A., Northport, R. 

Nelson, W. P., Northport, R. 

Nelson, Andrew G., Northport, R. 

Peck, L. R., Northport. 

Porter, S. W., Northport. 

Putnam, B. J., Northport, R. 

Probst, R., Northport, R. 

Purkiss, Thos., Northport, R. 

Putnam, J. D., Omena, R. 

Peterson, Oscar, Northport, R. 

Richner, C. A., Omena, R. 

Ranger, Irving, Northport, R. 

Rogers, L., Northport, R. 

Sargent, Rev. C. S., 2117 Talbott Ave., 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Smith, L. C., Northport, R. 

Sanders, D. L., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Sutherland, Rev. J. W., Lansing, Mich. 


Steele, W. F., Northport. 
Steele, W. H., Northport. 
Steele, Geo., Omena, R. 
Smithy sR. E, Omenaw kh: 
Scott, J. E., Omena, R. 

Scott, Hugh, Northport, R. 
Scott, D. H., Northport. 
Scott, Henry, Northport, R. 
Scott, Birney, Northport. 
Schroeder, M., Northport. 
Swanson, Ed., Schomberg, Mich. 
Thomas, Robt., Northport, R. 
Thomas, J. J., Northport, R. 
Thomas, W. J., Northport, R. 
Van Holt, J., Omena, R. 
Voice, Walter, Northport. 
Wurzburg, P., Northport. 
Warnquist, A., Northport, R. 
Wiley, Robt., Omena. 
Wheeler, L. H., Omena. 


INTERMEDIATE VALLEY FRUIT GROWERNS’ ASSOCIATION. 


(Auxiliary to State Society.) 


OFFICERS FOR 1914. 


FUODET Gaby WIOTIOW atin © cesar oriole wiiieaie care 
Charles® Si Guile vee che pats aie eho ce ewaee. 
AVVa aire) Cwiely;cace etre ache saneie Giatencrer sah 


ers Clarks 

A. EK. Sage, 

I. G. Fisher, 

Elias Burns, 
Charles F. Pinnell 
Merritt Hodge, 
Mrs. A. E. Sage, 

Mrs. C. S. Guile, 

Mrs. F. H. Hemstreet, 


Us, (es ave !e; tei1e/'o) eMeliewe (else 


FMEA Oo LAI Bib ORT AG SHORES DIOS President. 
CRON Ae RIM I Oe Secretary. 
Be nga palha Reet angel ieee ev aictate ke aleuene, ome helene Treasurer. 


Meetings the last Friday in each month. 


ALREADY SIGNED FOR THIS YEAR. 


Abbott, R. E., Bellaire, Mich. 
Adams, Ira A., Bellaire, Mich. 
Alexander, R. E., Bellaire, Mich. 
Bacon, J. E., Bellaire, Mich. 
Ball, C. W., Bellaire, Mich. 
Bargy, P. C., Torch Lake, Mich. 
Burns, Elias, Central Lake, Mich. 
Cabanis, Geo. E., Bellaire, Mich. 
Carrier, EK. G., Bellaire, Mich. 
Clark, F. H., Central Lake, Mich. 
Coldren, H. M., Bellaire, Mich. 
Dewey, Wm. J., Bellaire, Mich. 
Disbrow, N. H., Bellaire, Mich. 
Fisher, I. G., Bellaire, Mich. 
Flye, F. D., Bellaire, Mich. 


Guile, C. S., Bellaire, Mich. 
Guyer, Theodore, Central Lake, Mich. 
Harris, EH. R., Ellsworth, Mich. 
Hemstreet, F. H., Bellaire, Mich. 
Hodge, Merritt, Torch Lake, Mich. 
Kauffman, D. T., Bellaire, Mich. 
Morrow, R. E., Central Lake, Mich. 
Mosher, Rev. W. P., Bellaire, Mich. 
Muckey, E. D., Bellaire, Mich. 
Pinnell, Chas. F., Bellaire, Mich. 
Sage, A. E., Central Lake, Mich. 
Weiffenbach, Chas., Bellaire, Mich. 
Williams, W. G., Bellaire, Mich. 
Young, Rev. Thomas F., Central Lake, 
Mich. 
CHARLES S. GUILE, 
: Secretary. 
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HESPERIA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


(Auxiliary to State Society.) 


OFFICERS. 

Nea MiG Ca Lari ag aaa oscars ea eh wc eeofols eee eee eT President. 

AS, DD HITS b ae ee eecitsh Se iaadtare, doves toettead nines io arene hie eee ee Vice-President. 

SKS SBUS Te rege oe Soke ERS Bere SEA eee See nae eye eae Secretary and Treasurer. 

Geos BE: SWalburs. § oe ers ee oe eke Bier ino Ae ieee eee Corresponding Secretary. 
MEMBERS. 

Bird, John. | McCullum, Neil. 

Berger, R. Proctor, F. M. 

Brake, D. H. Poveenr, elle avis 

isjisia, lel 1k. Pinkerton, Jay. 

Beisel, Geo. N. | Utley, Ralph. 

Becker, D. N. Reynolds, EK. M. 

Caldwell, James. | Robertson, Wm. 

Cockram, Judson. Reickman, H. P. 

Drake, Frank. Schenbeck, Jacob. 

Dempsey, HE. A. Schindler, David. 

Drake, Lincoln. Scattergood, Geo. K. 

Darlington, Frank. Stuckey, €. C. 

Enderly, Wm. Van Wingerton, Geo. 

Gronzo, D. J. Walker, Geo. 

Hinebaugh, A. D. Wachter, Wm. 

Host, W. A. ; Westbrook, David. 

Johnson, Lew. Walker, C. V. 

Kennedy, Wm. Woodward, Bart. 

Kennedy, Thos. | Wilbur, Geo. E. 

Mahon, John. Winters, W. B. 

Mills, S. C. Walker, C. M. 


McNeil, Geo. 


WASHTENAW HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Organized 1914. Its mission is to encourage among the People a greater love for 
choice fruit products; to awaken a larger interest in Washtenaw’s Horticultural 
Possibilities, and to offer practical suggestions along modern cultural and market- 
ing methods. 


OFFICERS. 
BAB IMAM WATS ese coc tersi ohels, ctovereks cu Oiteretal tate ene: o scoiets bo? Chote awala cicero srevelciehs President. 
Geo HMB Lists ceo, fine ope eet ee ic Chee ced Seb ne, so okauae eter cei eee ene eye Vice-President. 
IMISS? Betty Sa chrs co. to-k Se ao go em te cae ves Seve he ere en OR ME Cee poche tah SkewekeeeeetS Treasurer. 
Wis Wi WIGISIE Seid aagt Sarthe a reas elater acinus sires setae Monn mec eken et eaeevay iranian Secretary. 
MEMBERS. 
Mr. John GC. Schenk, Ann Arbor, R. F. D. ; Mrs. Betsey Lee, 308 S. State. 
Mr. E. C. Bassett, City Hall. Mr. Franklin Jewell, R. F. D. (Geddes 
Mrs. E. J. Slack, 1647 Broadway. Ave.) Ann Arbor. 
Miss Martha J. Slack, 1647 Broadway. Mr. F. C. Parker, 401 S. Division. 
Mrs. E. B. Manwaring, 1666 Broadway. | Mr. O. D. Taft, 516 Chubb Road. 
Miss Betty Slack, 1647 Broadway. Charles P. Burger. 
Mr. EK. B. Manwaring, 1666 Broadway. N. W. Laird, Chelsea, Mich. 
Mr. Filibert Roth, 730 S. State. John Schneider, 1200 S. Main St. - 
Mr. F. C. Newcombe, 9 Geddes Heights. | Mr. E. E. Calkins, 324 S. State. 
Mr Aven. Smith, R. ESD: 9, Ann Arbor); Mra Bis: lyons: : 
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Mr. A. C. Stein, R. F. D., Ann Arbor. 

Mr. Jacob Ganzhorn, 1105 Spring St. 

Mr. Jacob O. Ganzhorn, 540 Chubb St. 

Mr. J. B. Steere, R. F. D. 6, Ann Arbor. 

Mr. C. C. Freeman, 202 S. Thayer St. 

Mr. Roland Woodham, R. F. D. 9, Ann 
Arbor. 

Mr. Horace Barnard, R. F. D. 3, Box 2, 
Ann Arbor. 

Mr. W. E. Warner, 1326 Geddes Ave. 

Mr. J. W. French, 626 Forest Ave. 

Mr. Jay C. Taylor, 1520 Broadway. 

Mrs. Anne EK. Taylor, 1520 Broadway. 

Mr. Andrew Muehlig, 609 N. Fifth Ave. 

Mr. W. E. Underdown, Huron Farms 
Co., E. M. E. Bldg. 

Mr. E. BE. Winans, Chelsea, Mich. 

Mr. August Rohde, R. F. D. 9, Ann 
Arbor. 

H. G. Burnham, Ann Arbor. 

Mrs. H. G. Burnham, Ann Arbor. 

Mirek hy Tinkham, Rs -h. D> lS“ Traver, 
Road. 

Mrs. R. F. Tinkham, R. F. D. 1, Traver 
Road. 


Mr. Jas. B. Pollock, 922 Church St. 

Mr. Edwin Brede, 1619 Pontiac St. 

Mr. H. George Field, Birmingham, Mich. 

Mr. A. D. T. Hollister, Wells St., Ann 
Arbor. 

J. H. Boyd, Chelsea, Mich. 

B. F. Scott, 200 N. State. 

Elmer E. Smith, Chelsea, Mich. 

Mire dee Manning R. he Ds. 8. Amn 
Arbor. 

Mr. S. M. Crow, R. F. D.. 2, Ann Arbor. 

Mr. E. W. Martin, R. F. D. 7, Box 12, 
Ann Arbor. 

Mr. John R. Rood, 1014 Church St. 

Mr. Adolph Lentz, 1509 Broadway. 

Mr. C. J. Waybeck, R. F. D., Ann Arbor. 

Mr. John Fuller, Ann Arbor, R. F. D., 
Broadway. 

Mr. C. F. English, Chelsea. 

Mr. K. H. Wheeler, Dexter, Mich. 

Mr. C. EK. Barthell, 326 S. State St. 

W. EF. Bird, 533 Church St. g 

Flora C. Buell, 2012 Washtenaw Ave. 


SOUTHERN WASHTENAW HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 1914, SALINE, MICH. 


OFFICERS. 
A) DAMM OWT SOM ra coe ance eay otis cone abenencies Soke cma, cat eee eis eo Miia a see aneire neve, Sie eis -degneel el eres President 
POM ee ape einen cree cur c wae rerernns tis, oP oy tees tens chcae copes: Rrcwaleyahe tehsl Gia eeee ae Vice-President 
TaN = (Sho VY GTUT ee cso eRe ie Seo a PS To Sve RIED el i cr, ae ted tae Secretary. 
Bae. LO AVEMP ONE aan ccncwemtee trate ets tens satioeeerocsie @ cianeue ios sickens Nore ee NOE Treasurer. 
MEMBERS. 
Spencer Rogers. Walter Gross. 
Jew ELulile A. J. Warren. 
E. E. Russell. B. J. Spitler. 
A. D. Crittenden. Charles Graf. 
L. Josenhaus. Morermer Crittenden. 
George Theuer. Henry Bredernetz. 
Cake earsons: Charles Dietiker. 
O. C. Wheeler. Wilber Cornish. 
W. L. Walling. 
CUSTER FRUIT GROWERS SOCIETY, 1914. 
OFFICERS. 
He MEV COIN Oi crue ut en dtokee te neseaaee oe Pe SKE ee aaah ips lage Mane RaTe aCe weve ie aoe eee olen President. 
1B emo EAH a I EY a apn den ies eg We, Lk aU a A IRS aN Weer or aa SN od Vice-President. 
Et CER OV.CTE, cavensarieus ieee tre elena che orale laae ee crein.e lar aiein ar) Slee Sevahicn ah owe Secretary and Treasurer. 
MEMBERS. 
D. W. Leedy. Ais Ils IDE Whe 
H. C. Royer. EK. Fager. 
DAs sLianrtenr Ed. Blocher. 
F. EK. Bissett. G. W. Teeter. 
Jno. Leedy. E. P. Reene. 
Ae “by bebe B. A. Miller. 
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H. S. Steely. - H. P. Labelle. 
Sarah Mohler. Elric Morell. 

Ce AG Pratt Clint Lehman. 
E. D. Moag. Jno. R. Snavely. 
Fred Stahlin. Christ Langfelt. 
Ezra Kintner. Ed. Hissong. 


BELDING HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 1914. 


OFFICERS. 
Oh AON maT Sa 2 Sas Pe a a tooo turtle eeuayre peal ot auel seahipi ae eatetene ener Seetaterse alts iaverotaite rauensas President. 
OU 70 (al Clore) 133 vie wc SoS ee oIcEAIs camino Sams cine b bigate ccttts code loo nom ocr Vice-President. 
BGs (WAT POMter seer bis, oe secre = cape ns que euayere race aertis s fe tarta ene te of ieaalo letetolove netsh anata oes Treasurer. 
Mrnest: 2 eGhiGk Or i wis. sie Sieue; soe sverecchoey + woheaels uel otal siaue ie) overcuchem ote Seen naman eens Secretary. 
MEMBERS. 
E. M. Wooldridge, Belding. _ Fred Benton, Belding. 
J. C. Lambertson, Belding. _ J. D. Strain, Belding. 
Ed. Ostrum, Belding. B. W. McKibben, Belding. 


Mark Brown, Belding. Wm. Noddins, Belding. 
Ernest Benton, Belding. | 


LENAWEE COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 1914. 


OFFICERS. 
President wRevs Samuel’ Eleimimeenrs aici eaeiaaete oie cero eeetede eteveheietsusccielemelctenetare Adrian. 
Vice-President, (Byrom «Hr Niles mer verretscke cris clsiets cit evsccte cpalceyrcie ini erencliotae ratet’s eeleteue Blissfield. 
secretary, Hc W- Allis. Accs inaeneroneontena tavatefoneienene esene cain: retetenaie erste sen noneiMeueeucmenste ote Adrian. 
‘Treasurer, Nis Ax “Wards.<)c. cis oe ees sisvereanels. Sueveiets is oreke teal eos detonelers ietsionelcle) ottiehichens geile Adrian. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. ~ 


N. D. Chew, Adrian, 
F. C. Ehinger, Adrian, 
Helen Nickerson, Adrian, | Oe) e: 0 fe. @ 50 Kee.-8 610.0) ,0\ 14.0), 0 6 1151006 16, aT. 


S. W. Bennett, Adrian, 


Executive Committee. 


Mrs. Myra Carnahan, Adrian, 
Mrs. Chas. Gunn, Adrian, 


Mrs. Gunn, 
Table Committee. 


Mrs. Carnahan, 
Helen Nickerson, 


MEMBERSHIP AS FOLLOWS. 


Mrs. Harriet Brainard, Adrian. Lester Griffith, Adrian, Rural. 


EK. W. Allis, Adrian. | Frank C. Ehinger, Adrian, Rural. 
S. W. Bennett, Adrian. Chas. Gunn, Adrian, Rural. 


Mrs. Bennett, Adrian. Mrs. Chas. Gunn, Adrian, Rural. 
Frank Carnahan, Adrian, Rural. Mrs. Wm. Gurin, Adrian. 

Mrs. F. Carnahan, Adrian, Rural. Mrs. Mary Gleason, Adrian. 
Chas. Case, Adrian, Rural. Mrs. Mary A. Howard, Adrian. 
Mrs. Chas. Case, Adrian, Rural. Rev. Samuel Heininger, Adrian. 
N. D. Chew, Adrian, Rural. 2 Mrs. S. Heininger, Adrian. 
Mrs. Chew, Adrian. James Kelley, Adrian. 

Willard Chrisman, Adrian, Rural. C. S. Kendrick, Blissfield. 

Mrs. Chrisman, Adrian, Rural. Mrs. C. S. Kendrick, Blissfield. 
Oscar Clark, Adrian. Mrs. Ed. Kingsbury, Adrian. 
Mrs. O. Clark, Adrian. D. W. Love, Adrian. 

Chas. Crawford, Blissfield. Mrs. D. W. Love, Adrian. 


Mrs. Lucy E. Davis, Adrian. Mrs. Amanda Mason, Adrian. 
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A. P. Stilwell, Adrian. 

Adelbert Ward, Adrian, Rural. 
Mrs. Cora Ward, Adrian, Rural. 
Dr. J. E. Westgate, Adrian. 
Mrs. J. E. Westgate, Adrian. 
Mrs. Martha Willbee, Adrian. 
Mrs. L. L. Wray, Adrian. 

Mr. Wm. Cornelius, Adrian. 
Chas. Randall, Adrian. 

Mrs. Chas. Randall, Adrian. 


Miss Anna Meyer, Adrian. 
Mrs. Addie M. Neff, Hudson. 
Helen Nickerson, Adrian. 
Jeanette Nickerson, Adrian. 
Byron E. Niles, Blissfield. 
Wm. Pierce, Adrian. 

Mrs. Wm. Pierce, Adrian. 
Mrs. Etta Poucher, Adrian. 
Prof. O. S. Powers, Adrian. 
Mrs. E. W. Reeder, Adrian. 
Mrs. Alice Smith, Adrian. 


SOUTH HAVEN AND CASCO POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 1914. 


The addresses are South Haven unless otherwise designated. 


OFFICERS. 
CLS HR Car eT NTN asst ahc tee ies ots Ho Leste raya eats ates = Toi asta ola uahavarenelish ae efeue ray oh ate) sie uetianac's President. 
iy IIIA aise dis sou dca ocee obec ea Boot amd Gio hemp odo eeare ne Vice-President. 
TEA phil IEE AG Waal ee owe 9 Sid 6 Ea CIO Ree GERD Orne ita Clo NiO ici IEEE ioroac Choa Ss OLoIGoc DO Secretary. 
RORY SEVGAN > orcvehe seeta evetoransenn Bah Apter se oe Meee Came YaBep as sbicitei cise sake e c fenk a oee Wola, ols ake Treasurer. 
Jas. Nicol, Chairman, 
A. B. Coith, 
INIA RERTESSO LI Sae ety) bgt Ure cy clteyetote tetrcesl-ee mn ol otis) satin arat otronese (okeuarauetetlons Executive Committee. 
A. I. Noteware, 
L. Schwaberow, } 

"MEMBERS. 

H. E. Hawley. F. M. Peterson. 
H. E. Merritt. Geo. H. Myhan. 


Isaac McKenzie. 
H. C. Boughton. 
E. C. Boughton. 
James H. Porter. 
F. R. Austin. 

J. C. Johnston. 
J. W. Hordt. 

G. E. Chatfield. 
J. O. Olson. 

HE hee nost. 
Arthur Wilfing. 
Wm. Smith. 

T. D. Westgate. 
EK. L. Keasey. 
Howard Taft. 
A. B. Coith. 

F. E. Warner. 
Jas. Nicol. 

Neal Hodgeman. 
H. C. Knowlton. 
F. W. Osborn. 
Verne W. Hope. 
H. H. Sercomb. 
L. Schwaberow. 
M. H. Bixby. 

F. A. Gregory. 


R. Anderson, Covert. 


G. W. Robinson. 
Otto Kelder. 

Cecil Wilcox. 

M. A. Russell. 

He Ee Mlory- 
Frank EK. Johnson. 


H. Woodworth. 
John Jutkins, Grand Junction. 
E. E. Derrick. 
Chas. Leisenring. 
Ruth Myhon. 
A. H. Williams. 
M. V. Harper. 
John Nayler. 
Frank Schumaker. 
F. M. Barden. 
Arthur Spencer. 
S. D. Snyder. 
Geo. C. Monroe. 
Mrs. Helen M. Dennis. 
Albert Rice. 
C. C. Chesebro. 
Willis Hollock. 
Geo. Carr. 
Orin Horton. 
Harry H. Randall. 
. D. Prentice, Kibbie. 
. B. Ketcham. 
J. Monroe. 
E. Rood. 
. T. French. 
. H. Motry. 
A. Hortman. 
. C. Heald. 
llan Chesebro. 
. 8. Mills. 
4 AGS Tehbiahe 
A. Porter. 
I. Noteware. 
Very truly yours, 


OP MED SORA 


Fea 


PAUL D. KETCHUM, Sec’y. 
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OAKLAND COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 1914. a 


OFFICERS. 
Chas; A> Bingham sBirmiln phan yorrsencinelc nectar eect area re maroiee are shceer President. 
WDe Mint, INO villse 3 feet Syote ss geist ox te'sr atebepe ea ores c tekters toate cic apes Cota Vice-President. 
lod OCA cls leiaamhaaeholne ao qoodao 4 buonoodDonoooOoNG Ube vobuesuodoege Secretary. 
Biedcn VER DULY Ms INOVAsra.evs eine oe. sone okey spe a tieue seh ate rsyevarsesiotchots fete Eee ease eee Treasurer. 
Miss<S:) Bey Sty.) Birmine Wana ran sasics eseve tore oto c or atoucherevetods ome tei ekeee iatiete cieea area Prompter. 
Miss Addie Sly, Birmingham, 
Karl Tibbitts, Farmington, 
CAS SBartlett: Pontiac cure a. tock icocmitesccle reaert een ceneaeae Executive Committee. 
John T. Miller, Birmingham, - 
W. W. Masters, Birmingham, 

MEMBERS. 


Geo. Bingham, Birmingham. 

W. A. Bassett, Birmingham. 

Sidney Colby, Birmingham. 

Edward Colby, Birmingham. 

S. G. Forman, Birmingham. 

Wim. J. McKinney, Birmingham. 

Herbert Masters, Birmingham. 

Wm. Pardee, Birmingham. 

EK. C. Bristol, Birmingham. 

W. W. Masters, Birmingham. 

D. McClelland, Birmingham. 

E. P. Halsey, Birmingham. 

T. W. Taliaferro, Birmingham. 

Mrs. T. W. Taliaferro, Birmingham. 

Samuel Bingham, Birmingham. 

Geo. Stevens, Birmingham. 

Ward Parks, Birmingham. 

F. W. Adams, Birmingham. 

Geo. Stevens, Birmingham. 

A. H. Beebe, Birmingham. 

Chas. A. Bingham, Birmingham. 

W. J. Spicer, Birmingham. 

R. J. Coryell, Birmingham. 

John Kline, Birmingham. 

Volney Miller, Birmingham. | 

Miss Addie Sly, Birmingham. 

Miss Sarah EK. Sly, Birmingham. 

*Hdwin Miller, Birmingham. 
(*Died May 10th, 1914.) 

E. A. Haven, Birmingham. 

John T. Miller, Birmingham. 

J. N. Cobb, Birmingham. 

S. E. McKinney, Birmingham. 

C. G. Jackson, Birmingham. 

Howard Masters, Birmingham. 

E. Foster, Clarkston. 

H. Miller, Clarkston. 

J. F. Deacon, Detroit, Dime Sav. Bk. 
Bldg. | 

Geo. P. Way, Detroit. 

B. Chalmers. 

Stanley Case, Franklin. | 

Karl Tibbitts, Farmington. 

R. H. Hyde, Farmington. 

Chas. Pettibone, Farmington. | 

L..N. Howard, Farmington. 


D. B. Button, Farmington. 

H. Perry, Farmington. 

Artie Tibbitts, Farmington. 

Norwood Tibbitts, Farmington. 

N. E. Howard, Farmington. 

Chas. Halsted, Farmington. 

BE. J. VerDuyn, Novi. 

L. B. Flint, Novi. 

W. D. Flint, Novi. 

Edwin H. Seeley, Novi. 

Orlando J. Munro, Novi. 

Earl Banks, Novi. 

C. J. Britton, Novi. 

I. M. Yieram, Novi. 

James J. Leavensworth, Novi. 

Dalton Donaldson, Novi. 

Mrs. Eugene Root, Novi. 

Frank Rice, Novi. 

F. J. Cooper, Novi. 

F. Chapman, Novi. 

J. Dunham, Novi. 

Lee West, Novi. 

Geo. A. Newbound, Novi. 

J. Bregman, Novi. 

Delos Leavenworth, Novi. 

Munroe Burton, Novi. 

L. Bogart, Novi. 

H. Roach, Novi. 

C. H. Pulman, Novi. 

L. R. Hunter, New Hudson. 

A. D. Dresbach, Northville. 

Alex. Christensen, Northville. 

Fred Green, Northville. 

E. J. Simmons, Northville. 

C. M. Thorton, Northville. 

H. N. Green, Orchard Lake. 

Ernest E. Green, Orchard Lake. 

*H. E. Moore, Orchard Lake. 
(*Died April, 1914.) 

L. C. Weber, Orchard Lake. 

H. S. Green, Orchard Lake. 

Howard A. Green, Orchard Lake. 

E. C. Barnette, Orchard Lake. 

O. E. Granger, Ortonville. 

M. Francis, Oxford. 

W. A. Harmon, Pontiac. 
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F. B. Howlett, Pontiac. A. Whitman, Pontiac. 
Homer Cummings, Pontiac. | B. M. Gates, Rochester. 

W. R. Marvin, Pontiac. | T. EK. Mosier, Rochester. 
Chas. Knowles, Pontiac. | Wm. Foster, South Lyon. 

L. L. Seeley, Pontiac. A. C. Bertin, Walled Lake. 

C. S. Bartlett, Pontiac. | Guy Seeley, Walled Lake. 
Royal Fosdick, Pontiac. C. C. Wedon, Walled Lake. 
Mrs. Royal Fosdick, Pontiac. | Daniel Mathews, Walled Lake. 
E. R. Deaban, Pontiac. | R. E. Crawford, Walled Lake. 
Harvey Walker, Pontiac. _ Geo. Crawford, Walled Lake. 
Geo. W. Martindale, Pontiac. | Tracy McMutty, Wayne. 

E. LeRoy Pelliter, Pontiac. | B. A. Holden, Wixom. 


M. D. Davis, Pontiac. | KF. G. Chapman, Ypsilanti. 
F. A. Wilkins, Pontiac. | 


~The Society has regular monthly meetings through the year, except during the 
months of May and October. : 

The annual meeting of 1914 was at Birmingham with Prof. Pettet as the princi- 
pal speaker. 

April meeting with the Wixom Farmers Club at Wixom. 

June meeting at the residences of EH. H. Seeley and Earl Banks near Novi. The 
most profitable varieties of apples was the topic, and the choice of the growers 
was: Ist choice, Steel’s Red and Spy; 2nd choice, Snow, Jonathan and Baldwin; 
3d choice, Rhode Island and Transparent. These results were obtained on a vote 
by all the fruit growers giving a list of their most profitable five varieties. 

July meeting at the residence of the President, Chas. A. Bingham, Birmingham. 
The topic was Peaches. A committee was appointed to examine Mr. Bingham’s 
orchard of apples with peach as fillers and the report was that no mistake had been 
made in so planting, as the location was favorable to peaches. The expense and 
care of the apple trees from now on is largely increased, especially in the matter 
of fertility, but from the heavy yields of peaches in the off years, this expense is 
being readily met. 

August meeting was in entertaining the State Society. 

September meeting was in putting up a County exhibit of fruit at the State Fair. 

November, Apple Show at Pontiac. About 100 bushels of apples and pears 
were exhibited in 360 dummy boxes. The Pontiac Commercial Association fur- 
nished the Armory and the Horticultural Society made the exhibit. It brought 
together about 5,000 consumers and growers, and from the arrangement of the 
fruit much was learned as to the best kinds for various purposes. 

The December meeting was abondoned as many wished to attend the State 
meeting at Kalamazoo, which was about the same time. 

The January, 1915, meeting was at Birmingham, and the February meeting at 
Pontiac, being one of a three day meeting of the Farmers Institute being in charge 
of this society. These two meetings are not yet held at the time of this report. 

All meetings were well attended, especially the summer meetings, where not less 
than 100 and at some as high as 150 were present. 

R. J. CORYELL, Sec’y. 


SAUGATUCK AND GANGES POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 1914. 


OFFICERS. 
Mayan die EAit Chin soe ey oes ceccas ey steer ae Cece eee oe ee eee President. 
[Fag SRA (G3 Ko) OMe Ries tac seciete tity Re Oe sR A Rn nr ei ee te Secretary. 
eG seaVVCl Gh Aiiceraactemra pees erik coe eee Te, tar Oe pre ae oie eee) eee ate Treasurer. 

MEMBERS. 

Hutchins, Edward, Fennville, R. 1. | Davis, .Chas., Fennville, R. 1. 
Welch, Chas. B., Fennville, R. 2. Plummer, Wm. H., Fennville, R. 1. 
Welch, H. G., Fennville, R. 2. Goodrich, H. H., Fennville, R. 1. 


Crane, J. H., Fennville, R. 1. gt gr Gooding, T. L., Fennville, R. 1. 
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Leland, E. P., Fennville, R. 1. 
Welch, Arthur, Fennville, R. 2. 
Van Valkenburg, Chas., Fennville, R. 2. 
Hutchins, H. H., Fennville R. 1. 
Taylor, Grace L., Fennville, R. 2. 
Wadsworth, Jas., Fennville, R. 1. 
Stillson, W. B., Fennville, R. 1. 
Howland, David, Fennville, R. 2. 
Hoover, A., Fennville, R. 1. 
Plummer, L. E., Fennville, R. 1. 
Mosier, Frank, Fennville, R. 3. 
Broe, P. H., Fennville, R. 3. 
Kenter, Vern, Fennville, R. 1. 
Hoover, W. M., Fennville, R. 1. 
Dykhuis, Henry, Fennville, R. 1. 
Miller, Geo., Fennville, R. 8. 
Wade, Willard, Fennville, R. 1. 
Crane, U. S., Fennville, R. 1. 
Kingsbury, E. E., Fennville, R. 3. 
Kitchen, M. W., Fennville, R. 3. 
Wightman, C. B., Fennville, R. 1. 
Dreher, Adolph, Fennville, R. 2. 
Kibby, W. B., Fennville, R. 2. 
Knox, A. R., Fennville, R. 1. 
Kingsbury, A. O., Fennville, R. 3. 
Hirner, John, Fennville, R. 2. 
Weed, P. P., Fennville, R. 2. 
Wark, Edward, Fennville, R. 2. 
Eubank, V. O., Fennville, R. 3. 
Cleffy, James, Fennville, R. 1. 
Heinze, Emil, Fennville, R. 2. 
Plummer, F. W., Fennville, R. 1. 
‘House, E. H., East Saugatuck, R. 1. 
Dunn, Wm. H., Ganges. 

Atwater, E. H., Ganges. 
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Wiley, D. W., Douglas. 

Rickert, W. C., Douglas. 

Herbert, Fred, Douglas. 
Tillinghast, Clark, Douglas. 
Clausen, H., Douglas. 
Tourteloutte, D. D., Glenn. 
Habun, J. C., Bravo; R. 2: 
Paquin, N., Bravo, R. 2. 
Plummer, Chas., Bravo, R. 2. 
Flanegan, O. C., Bravo, R. 1. 
Funk, J. M., Bravo, R. 2. 
Cawthorp, E. S., Brayo, R. 2. 
Miller, Jesse L., Bravo, R. 2. 
Stevens, A. H., Bravo, R. 2. 
Scrimger, David, Bravo, R. 2. 
Symons, Chas., Bravo, R. 2.- 
Dornan, J: B. Bravo; R. 2: 
Dailey, Chran, Bravo, R. 2. 

Repp, Lewis, Bravo, R. 2. 

Wells, Henry, Bravo, R. 2. 
Wright, Perry, Bravo, R. 2. 
Berry, John, Bravo, R. 2. 
Williamson, C. P., Bravo, R. 2. 
Wolfgang, L. C., Bravo, R. 2. 
James, Harvey, Bravo, R. 2. 
Conrad, S. L., Bravo, R. 2. 
Wedge, J. D., Allegan, R. 4. 
White, H. D., Saugatuck. 

Wark, Will, South Haven, R. 6. 
Hamlin, W. M., South Haven, R. 2. 
Monger, R. C., South Haven, R. 2. 
Hilbert, Henry, South Haven, R. 2. 
Smith, C. S., South Haven, R. 2. 
Armstrong, W. H., South Haven, R. 2. 


SECRETARIES OF OTHER STATE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Price, J: iC. C. Auburn; Alabama: 
Hopkins, HE. N., Fort Smith, Arkansas. 
Miles, H. C. C., Milford, Connecticut. 
McHatton, T. H., Athens, Georgia. 
Painter, O. C., Jacksonville, Florida, 
Box No. 178. 
Payne, Charles, Roswell, Idaho. 
Augustine, A. M., Normal, Illinois. 
Flick, W. B., Lawrence, Indiana. 
Greene, Wesley, Davenport, Iowa. 
Wellhouse, Walter, Topeka, Kansas. 
Button, W. R., Bedford, Kentucky. 
Conant, W. H., Buckfield, Maine. 
Cohill, E. O., Hancock, Maryland. 
Brown, F. Howard, Mariboro, Mass. 
Lathan, A. W., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Evans, Dr., Paul, Mountain Grove. Mo. 
Dean, M. L., Missoula, Montana. 
Marshall, C. G., Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Taylor, Howard G., Riverton, N J. 
Gillett, E. C., Penn Yan, New York 
State Soc. 


Hall, John, Rochester, New York, West- 
ern New York Soc. 

Hutt, Prof, W. N., Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina. 

Clunberg, C. A., Hankinson, North Da- 
kota. 

Ballou, F. H., Newark, Ohio. 

Power, Frank W., Orenco, Oregon. 

Runk, J. A., Huntingdon, Penn. 

Hansen, Prof. N. E., Brookings, South 
Dakota. 

Briggs, I. G., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Kyle, E. J., College Station, Texas. 

Homer, W. H., Pleasant Grove, Utah. 

Cummings, M. B., Burlington, Vermont. 


| Whately, Walter, Crozet, Virginia. 


Horan M., Wenatchee, Washington. 

Sutton, L. F., Morgantown, West Vir- 
ginia. 

Cranefield, F., Madison, Wisconsin. 
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Name. 
JG Foire och 8 [ay BF EN ea aes a gr DA ic Reh Marina 
PANTY MOET MV Vier sonar ated tase, De Sees a ass Sin 
PAIS EWAN wept Mestre at. etre irayeen ale lhed padss 
PACT ELITIG ai aseobonie wits Ghee aida etic a odetinstle ager sagt 
Berl [eae tl ind a ae fea CoP Ee I 
Baker, Klaus; 2. No: 11, Box 97..2.....-: 
Baldwin, ORACHD Ae Pointe Re 
Ballard, Ralph, RAN A ei ay ies asaesnenoiue sia 
Barden, BAcIViee dere 6g = os eens ee ee 
Barnhart, Herbert, ural east aera 
Bartram, "Burr, Rural Aa Saeed MIN. peed S18 
Bassett, Co E., 1342 Parkwood Place, N. W. 
Braman, 1, a Wea eT eae a cid 
Beal, J. Rg Oe Sn ae es 
Beckerd, INE RO UAT NECOUILGrG to ier. stares ccs: 
Beckman, Geo. ee RvUnalOrneees \ciee eee 
Bennett, Oscar Sh 6 Mens nee tet Rens VE a 
Bishop, TD Peele J: So Me aR a ie 


Blain, A. W., Supt. Elmwood Cemetery.. 
Blue Georg PSG | PAA Ara aOR and SV Aree 


Bowles, J. H 
Brackett, GB 
Bassett, Walter O., Rural 1 
Bristol, W. H 
Brown, F. 
SOWA Gr sale eAesv: = nic ster cne erent es eee pee 
nt alcera GaSe sk «eee cards Ser eben eee 
Brunson, Dr. E. E 
Esrayeuntes © ee: Sats ian tiscali g Ayer MA ali 
Buckman, R. M 
Bullock, A. M 
Burham, W. P 
BuntoneMarleya len: sctv. pe late eet: ses 
Burrows, Geo. L., Jr 
Beatty, F. E 
Buskirk, M. D 
Bingham, C. A 
Ines ean vc Ava. ie J csc ge, etre nichavs ata isstows | 
BIR Cy Shy nurd teas! (rece eae ee ae eae eae 


Binney Bros .chers sain siclse ser ote eueane tae iano 
Bagley, Ware 0) eas eee eats ah ee Ne 


Chandler, tele 
Chapman, PANTS Tag Ew Aen epee eva ochre nice poe 
Chatfield, Geo. E 
Cheney, Waluine lie Rae y te ete tase 
Church, Wm. E., Title & Trust Bldg...... 


P. O. Address. 


Tremont wade eae cee 
\WViaishinotoneessererece 
Grand Rapids......... 
ING (G10 Nga aD oral Hoe 
ES PeLIA ees craic. Gear 
lsuding toner 
Ielollienaolse Aowoeea o cia ne 


Detroit... sa uddodo cud 


IBOStOnER anna 
IN@EATHN NS oe scunccuac 
Washington..... aonatiane 
Pawel a wearer ee neni 
Almont 


DEecahit=e ere 


Ganres ss oh acre tee 


Sadia alert 


Saginaw City......... 
Whreewkuiversee er aeiee 


Birmin ohana see 
BAN VORS<weciur ant ohos ce 
Galesburg 
WENGE. pos co hole cos cae 
Old Mission 
Birmingham 7.25.45 2. 
Wermoutheeree ane rer 


IROMeOn ce tater 


Miaplei@ityess aes oe. 
Chicaconeeran eee 


County. 


Kalamazoo. 
Lenawee. 


Berrien. 
Berrien. 
Van Buren. 
Newaygo. 
Berrien. 


Lenawee. 
Oceana. 
Mason. 
Ottawa. 
Tuscola. 
Wayne. 


Grand Traverse. 


Massachusetts. 
Leelanau. 


Van Buren. 
Lapeer. 


Grand Traverse. 


Van Buren. 
Van Buren. 
Allegan. 
Van Buren. 
Berrien. 
Lapeer. 
lonia. 
Indiana. 
Saginaw. 
St. Joseph. 
Van Buren. 
Oakland. 
Van Buren. 
Kalamazoo. 
Ingham. 


Grand Traverse. 


Oakland. 
Nova Scotia. 
Kent. 
Macomb. 
Monroe. 
Van Buren. 
Leelanau. 
Illinois. 


25 
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Name. 


= 


Cook, W.N 
Cooper, Madison 


Countryman, E. J., 111 Galena Ave....... 


Crane, John H., Rural I 
Crawtford, Robt 
Curtice, J. E 
Cribbs, WC. aRaralias 25 ees eee 
Chesbro, Cac , Rural 3 


Campbell, sed Rak Atenas Dame ME a Eis 


Conrad Sethe sn eee we ee 
Clark. Fred K.,/Rural 1923 52 230... 
Crane, W.S., Rural 1 
Coryell, R. J 
Dar lington, Frank 
Davidson, C. M., & Co 
Davis, Horace W 
Davis, W.H 
’ Dayton, J. H 
Decker, Walter §., 
Dickerson, Geo. E., 8 
Dickerson, F. B 
Dieckman, Mrs. Josephine M 
ID yew INES doh glterate actaaletoe ato 
Du Mez, John 
Dutton, Chas. S 


Echard, W.W 
Edwar ds, OFes 
Elsworth, R. 1. 
Ernsberger, R. J 
i wald aH We kunt. se seer 
Farley, Fred 
IRAnCATIG al eAG Ae te tone ee Ray Nem cees 


| Waylands 


| Rockwood 


| Midland 
| Battle Creek 


Bela Vy AY = Oe ALN ee 8 Ree eae | 


Fraleigh, J. O 
France, J. G 
Freeman, Mrs. Agnes, 325 Jefferson 
Preven. Chia tons. tern Barns Share ic 
Friday, Geo 
Friday, Jacob 
Frost, Frank H., Rural 6 


Fisher, J. W., Jr., 438 Lake Drive......... 


Minit wer G eOnyes yee emits Rien ae 
Garfield, Chas. W., 


Gebhardt, Benton 
Geddes Davidk at caseene Sasee 
Geisler, Wm., Rural 2, Box 92 
Getz, Geo. F., Lakewood Farm 
Gephart, H. W 
Graham, Elwood 


Grand Traverse Fruit Co., 1007 Ford Bldg. . 


Kent Savings Bank... . 
Gathman, Mrs. Augusta, 6117 Calumet Ave. 


| Calcium 


STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


P. O. Address. 


este aeapeees ts 
Grand Rapids 


DEON ae eee. ee eee 


South Haven 
Jacksonville 


Spartan os incense 
Fennville 
Birmingham 
Hesperia 


Lapeer 
Perrington 
Pamesvalleseene oe eee 
Orleans 
Tonia 
Bees 


Ae radia ES ANE AOE TE a 
Holland 
Holland 
East Saginaw 
Glen Haven 


Eaton Rapids......... 
Traverse City 
Watervliet 
Hartford 
Almont 
Eaton Rapids 
South Chicago 
Casnovia 
Marshall 
Ann Arbor 
St. Joseph 
Coloma 
Coloma 
South Haven 
Milwaukee 
St. Joseph 
Grand Rapids 
Chicago 
Hart 
Saginaw 
St. Joseph 
Holland 
Hart 
Grand Rapids 
Detroit 


County. 


Van Buren. 
Van Buren. 
| California. 
_ Shiawassee. 
| Kent. 
| New York. 
Illinois. 
Allegan. 
Macomb. 
| Midland. 
Berrien. 
| Van Buren. 
Florida. 
Allegan. 
Kent. 
Allegan. 
Oakland. 
Oceana. 
Ohio. 
Lapeer. 
| Gratiot. 
| Ohio. 
Tonia. 
Ionia. 
Wayne. 
Saginaw. 
Benzie. 
Ottawa. 
Ottawa. 
| Saginaw. 
| Leelanau. 
| Midland. 
| Eaton. 
| Calhoun. 
Grand Traverse. 
| Berrien. 
Van Buren. 
Lapeer. 
Eaton. 
| Tllinois. 
Muskegon. 
Calhoun. 
Washtenaw. 
Berrien. 
Berrien. 
Berrien. 
Van Buren. 
Wisconsin. 
Berrien. 
Kent. 
Tllinois. 
Oceana. 
Saginaw. 
Berrien. 
Ottawa. 
Oceana. 
Kent. 
Wayne. 
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Name. 


P. O. Address. 


Grant, John F., 2710 Indiana Ave...... 


Gray, W. B 


GURS Tie [Sis Bla oo ee 
Greening Chae gEagect ct stcens e< coed 
Graleys VOsepliets <0 sic. lars eh 
FHalew Chass Ee ekurali A Ql anes. celaitee 
Hall GouiseAc Rural acne are eee 
EalitvAtireduktioghuumaltAgen: ccc. eee hits or 
TE GNU) Dyiitel aero Bie, Coen cue acta es cs ance err cae 
EAIStC AUR AEs Sear seta a Se 
RIAD e eer AOU lis: ions sects cont oe AB 
Hann toneetinanki@. 2 i seven oe eae 
FEA TTL TTT pee el ee cs ore gesecs ciclo Sec 
EVA GhyapUbCd ems ee Ge eee oie, on Ce 
Ea wileven G COs He seed acrniae cs wciegs teeta 
Idea yvilclinaiis fine Wie Lueiotsceihas wait so eteeceue re oho 
Va VTIES ee Nim Rea ne, ero Bers Ot tate certs 
Ela Gd en, Mirstele vA. cetcrc. Wie eae ay tuerm - 
Even Zen yan Oe eres ne eens eee 2 
ventstneet,a tlle rt cmc ee eee 
Heuser, J. H., 1262 Monadnock Bldg...... 
Jeni JR, (Chiro lei a aoe sear oe 
Elinebatip Wie Ess 2 «deco se See 
HofinmanysNlaxtesesicrtot * sc. eee Ea. 
ore ry bere ir ale We. sete Gagcte eras 
JE OE Seal 1 a0 al Ar ean ee 
| 075s OS ps 01 1c ea ae IN a er aie 
Bla p kainaieAn lies eae ces oie ne ea ton Pas 
HMosner On Grakiuralell <2 a2). eects 
Howard, ipa B LS SP See an le eee mare a ae 
Howe, J. C. EE nig RARER ee MORE ete rapes 


Huey, Herel E, Rural 2 Drege Se OA 
Hughston, AMUN 5 een Mien he coin ei. 
Hunt, L. ME Dee abs A RRND SNE eer oc 


AS NEU UIT A ee 5 eA ee eros 
Hopf, Geo. iB 1630 Humbolt!Boulleta=..- 
EtardiewVilio Cotter arise <tc nok hese cee 
Haynes Pump & Planter Co............ 
lil meminita eC eACr er. a: : cyse Races cece sees 
Jenks S Geo Wreeartsssc chun ene oes 


Hinkins, W. 


Johnston, J. C. MBEAN kanes 


Kales, Dr. John D., Savings Bank Bldg.. 


Keasey rel yl Wienomten Teenie ase Rn a Se ora ee 


Kelloco-sHerberta.c. aackn <onc neon 
KelleyABbros® APR son case oe ee 
IKempig Geo Jipeime coe wenn enone tere 
Kenvedyayihos= hinall oer eee ele 
Kennedyanwimnes Ryurale3 eae eee 
Keppel With Osamras ie tac cio tae 
KCl RE unt pene ein Sc wicca oe eae 
1 SSIS FG TEAS] 8 oes Eo ee eg a 


eet 


Chicaconsee. see. 
| raverse!@ity .5...... 
eae patie Sane: 


Lora yep << aes cee pare 
) Parmingtonesas! 4.5 - 
| Woodburni... <2 2 2. S65: 
i Niorthivalles ss 32). se.20 2 
IBA PRO tes amen eee 
SOGUS! = Sekai weet. 
Hart ea ae ee a i 


IMG ue iS Stee a. 
Jacksone semi eee 
Ste JOSepbaryect- eae 
Pebcliaires acre raaee 
Cinicavonnecunnie ee 
AnmnvArbor-.cia.c oe. 
@OGiawatoccrkscon keer 
Stie UesGioliszggs so5 asl 
DOCUS pear ee 
RSE I OUGIBS E caiactacnere oiore 
Wrest Chester. .... =. 
Beanibake: -is05 cee 
rine Bt Roa Rae 


reset: 
Pawel BR Ry So te HAL Ie Oe 


Ehud sont sneer 


Chicago ee eee 
South Haven....... 
Winona Lake....... 
lonlae he Meee Sone 


iHlesperiaya. anew eer 
Hesperian ee sae ae 
i (efo) EN sie eas aa oa 


Onide ea eee ee 


County. 


Illinois. 
Grand Traverse. 
Hillsdale. 
Monroe. 
Oakland. 
Kent. 
Tonia. 

| Berrien. 
Tonia. 
Oakland. 
Indiana. 
Wayne. 


.| Allegan. 


| Berrien. 


.| Oceana. 
.| Washtenaw. 


| Tonia. 


.., Jackson. 


| Berrien. 
Antrim. 
Illinois. 


.| Washtenaw. 


| Illinois. 
Berrien. 
| Berrien. 


..| Berrien. 


| Pennsylvania. 


..| Manistee. 
..| Oakland. 


| Manistee. 
Grand Traverse. 


..| Ottawa. 


| Oceana. 


..| Grand Traverse. 


Eaton. 

| Kent. 
Berrien. 
Illinois. 
Lenawee. 
Illinois. 
Monroe. 
Oceana. 
Van Buren. 

| Tuscola. 
Newaygo. 
Van Buren. 
Illinois. 
Van Buren. 


..| Endiana. 


Tonia. 
New York. 
Lenawee. 
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Name. 


Kingsley, H. J., 1842 Parkwood Place N. W. 
Klien, F. J., Rural 1 
Kniebes, C. C 
Knight & Son 
Krebs, Geo. J 
Ladd, E. O 
Lasch, A. A., Rural 2 


Lawrence, L. L 
Leggett, E. E 
Lindsley, Geo. W 
Lincoln, L. C 
Loomis, P. B 
Lord, E. G., Box 56 
Low, Geo. M 
La Duke, L. B 


Macauly, T. B 
Magill, R. M., 159 LaSalle St 
Maquire, H. W., 115 Deyo St 
Mann, Clyde Allison, Rand McNally Bldg. 
Mann, 8. B 
Nias tials WinmnmpAdtee 2 tt oo rarnactn ne eee eet 
Marshall, W. C., 128 S. Sacramento 
Matheson, Frank, Rural 1 
Mead, A. F., Rural 11 
Merritt, H. E., Rural 2 
Merritt, J. E 
Messer, G. W 
Methven, C.S 
Miller, Chas. H 
ING GUNS eas] fh era eva Nye ctepe cn See rey mc Ra gage 
Miller, John T 
Mitchell, Jas 
Monroe, C. J 
Monroe, Mrs. Clara O 
Montague, A. Kk 
Moor, Mrs. Samuel C 
Morgan, Samuel M., 1801 Ashland Blvd... 
Moores, J. H 
Morse, Miss Anna 
Mullen, James 
Murry, James P 
Munson, J. Pomeroy, Knapp St., N. E.... 
Myham, Geo. H 
Morris, Chas. D., 106 N. Summit St 
Miller, J. W 
Mannwaring, KE. B 
Maloney Bros. & Well Co 
Monat, L. J., 61 Grove Hill 
Morehouse, J. B 
McCallum, Niel 
Mie ClatchiexGuGs ye cose 6 epee 
McCutcheon, R. F 
McGuire, J. Fred., 101 Washington St 
McHardy, A. J 
McDermid, H., Rural 11 


P. O. Address. County. 
Washington’ oi... 6... DiC a 
Harmingtone. oa. aes Oakland. 
Wiaitenvilteties. amare eran Berrien. 
Sawvelhoesiens caren ». Berrien. 
INorthportes so.c are Wayne. 

Old Mission...-....... Grand Traverse. 
Suttons bay... ser | Leelanau. 
Bear take yac5- aoa - Manistee. 
Wresseyra case ete eecae | Barry. 
Decatur. Screw epsteen a Van Buren. 
iHennvilles eset eee Allegan 
Harbor Springs........| Emmet 

ie Greenwwallle teases ere | Montealm. 
JACKSON eee eae Jackson. 
AT CAdIAM er ty. cree ee Manistee. 
Bangorse sent 3. erence: Van Buren. 
cawrenCeneaeeee amnere Van Buren. 
Delton sree rake Barry 
Montrealers eer: Canada 

OCs Gor Acts tee oe Illinois 
JACKSONE ee ieee Jackson 
Chicago. Piss. sce ee Illinois. 
GlenwoodR arena ses cee Florida. 
OlGEVGESSION mea ee Grand Traverse. 
Chicago mes sete cere Illinois. 
Hl bertacen ce err Benzie. 

I BattlesCreeks 55. Calhoun. 

WeSOuthwEla vient sierra Van Buren. 

eMiamistees ssh cr 2 asc Manistee. 

WrAlimOntnvaen cache emcee Lapeer. 
JEvollcHCl Geen omdeono se Ottawa. 

iNGlenvAtboraeercrc. cere Leelanau. 

| INorthvalleseeie eee Wayne. 

|) Bim e ham. = sexe os Oakland. 
AMIMONG Hee teen eet Lapeer. 

lsSouth) Haven... Van Buren. 

| South Haveni« -.. Ae. Van Buren. 
iraverse Cityeeece ess = Grand Traverse. 
Rapid Cityiencts oso Kalkaska. 

(AOU CONTR 8 Sere Gon c.5 2 Illinois. 
@entralsliakes aces Antrim. 

| OCU MMS, Sa Gaceabe Grand Traverse. 
Miamisteeace a ss<tem ae Manistee. 

Lee N lo} 0) oe ene ier cre oN Calhoun. 

| Grand Rapids......... Kent. 

| South Haven le) F< ore Van Buren. 

[ANOStlanGIh iiss nataeeeet Washtenaw. 

WHremOniives: es achoerer Newaygo. 

| Ann Arbor............| Washtenaw. 

VWanswalles - oe a/.. saunders New York. 

(eNews Britannic: | Connecticut. 
Renton alae eral Genesee. 

Pi esperiaies mania Oceana. 

[Pardini onseyene eee | Mason. 

MBI oa A pid Saree reser Mecosta. 
CHICAS OAs ers oe ae Illinois. 
PATIO EN oe fav arensl a cuees | Lapeer. 
Battle Creek.........- | Calhoun. 
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Nall, Louis A 
Neff, David 
Nielsen, Henry L 
Nelson, C. A 
NewHall, Benj., 840 Otis 
NewHall, John 
Nichols, W. W 
Nicol, Jas 
O’Donald, R. H 
Olney, B. J 
Overton, F. J 
Overton, Miller 
Palmer, W.5S 
Pancost, C. E., Rural 6 


Partridge, Newton A., Room 53-54 W. Ran- 


dolph St 
Pease, F. D 
Pennell, Ray L., Box C 
Perry Geo. L 
Perry, Jacob H 
Petersen, J. M 
Petersen, Oscar H 
Pierce, Geo. W., Box 235 
Port, Geo. L 
Pratt, Chas. A 
Pratt, W. M 
Prentiss, Judge Wm 
Preston, Wm. F 
Prettyman, O. G 
Pugsley, M. H 
Ramsdell, Dr. L. 8 
Ranney, D. D 


Rasmussen, R. J., Box 416 
Read, G. P., 119 Duane St 


Reed ese Ae ren. eee sevice 
Reynolds, E. H 


Reynolds, H. G., 267 California Ave 


Richmond, E. D 
Ricker, Dr. John D 
Robbins, W. H., Rural 4 
Robotham, Jay 
Rockey, Clyde W 
Rogers, A. J., Jr 
Rogers Bros., Box 452 


Rowe, Geo. E., E. Fountain St 
Ruckmann, H. P., Star Route 
uvssell IG Nextt. ns shay Her, cee atoms | 


Russell, Edwin 
Russell, J. B 


Reilley, Wm. J., Nurseries 


Reed, C. P 


Bldg 


Samuelson, Norman L., 1753 Warren Ave.. 


Satterlee, James........ 


Seales, J. C., & C. R., South Water St..... 


Schenbeck, Edwin L., R. 
Schreiber, Thor., Rural 2 
Seott, Dr. Austin 
Seott, Mrs. C. W 


2 


P. O. Address. 
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County. 


| Willamsburg 
Ravenne 
Tonia 
Northport 
Chicago 
Thompsonville 
Ann Arbor 
| South Haven 
Howard City 
Reeman 


JU pM asN aves ino Ceo.b ee eC 
Traverse City 
Mt. Pleasant 
Goodison 
Manistee 
Northport 
Harbor Beach)... ..5.. 


Fremont 
Scottville 
| Paw P 
Manistee 
Leslie 


IManroes), 24 )ens 


Pentwater 
Pontiae 


Alpena 
Grand Rapids 
| Hesperia 
Manistee 
Manistee 
Wheaton 
| Dansville 
Lansing 
Chicago 
Lansing 
Chicago 
Hesperia 
Fennville 
New Brunswick 
Grand Rapids 


Grand Traverse. 
Muskegon. 
Tonia. 
Leelanau. 
Illinois. 
Benzie. 
Washtenaw. 
Van Buren. 
Montcalm. 
Newaygo. 
Van Buren. 
Van Buren. 
Kalkaska. 
Ingham. 


Illinois. 
Kent. 
Grand Traverse. 
Isabelle. 
Manistee. 
Manistee. 
Leelanau. 
Huron. 
Berrien. 
Kent. 
Berrien. 
Berrien. 
Allegan. 
Newaygo. 
Mason. 
Van Buren. 
Manistee. 
Ingham. 
Sanilac. 
New York. 
Benzie. 
Monroe. 
California. 
Oceana. 
Oakland. 
Van Buren. 
Benzie. 
Berrien. 

' Benzie. 
Alpena. 
Kent. 
Oceana. 
Manistee. 
Manistee. 
Illinois. 
New York. 
Ingham. 
Illinois. 
Ingham. 
Illinois. 
Oceana. 
Allegan. 
New Jersey. 


Kent. 
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Name. P. O. Address. County. 
COU bE HEL FSi siate denis cetera. Eves ora Ann Arbor.............| Washtenaw. 
Scudder, (CEbeian. ) oa ao cw ine. Beet NATIONS GAPE ey tore “Ache iowse: Kalamazoo. 
Dcessions, Horace: 4 oho ek. s Oe e Se | OMENS la oc ens eee Oceana. 
pheffield,, Wan. Heats Cone fc osc ae ee _ Benton Harbor........ Berrien. 
Shepard, Leon, 613 Hawthorn S8t.........| Grand Rapids......... | Kent. 
Sheridan sjohneee hake es ee eee eee |= Eudsonwvalleses.5 a2. | Ottawa. 
Sherwood VRAGEN, cic ak eel anaemia Watervliet...... By ouatreac | Berrien. 
Sherk, Ralph, 151-Clinton St... 2:20...) GrandiRapidsteseeeeleNents 
Shirleys Werth vkural ss 26%. & hrs wei ene ee Ader ain RP), Once yh eee Allegan. 
Simmons: Bo Pe. Rural Ii. fee ctee ee Noerthwallece i aseete Wayne. 
Sisters of St. Joseph, Nazareth Academy...) Kalamazoo........... Kalamazoo. 
Skinner, Dr. E. P., ‘Chicago Savings Bank..| Chicago.............. Illinois. 
Riess AGG Shires 8 eM cy. pecs Senter } deanna hea? 5, Se | Oakland. 
Dye iiss: Sain alisii7 eee a een, on rams ee Binmn ean ee eee Oakland. 
Dimeltzer,Oseph.is 2262 sea eh eee ee Hlbertaret eee ae | Benzie. 
Smith, D. W., 175 W. Kirby Ave......... Detroutie sexe ase | Wayne. 
Smith, Henry, Monroe & Division........| Grand Rapids......... Kent. 
Smith weloward Bis. Ys oc ksi eee ee Wanna nee: .taneee res Ontario. 
EULER AW cE Om elas « chine) oooh, chapatecs gee net ae Higrth ese ae eee eer | Oceana. 
Southack, Fred W., 217 Indiana Ave...... iMiammondee eee | Indiana. 
MLANGHM Bhosle Mier cheat ionic ccs St. Joseph... ..........| Berrien. 
SUEALIG 70s JING aloc seo nee aieaal Pe ae ae ial ai7OON ae: Kalamazoo. 
Mbeele I ali ses 5 ees eet oe ee ee StJOsephigteydes. setae Berrien. 
SECETOM IS VEG POPE «score PRM Rea @anthacety essai | Indiana. 
SEREA COR LS EP eka. cc Soles pare amen Galesburewees seer Kalamazoo. 
Strovenserlennys ven 6c. ee ee Hremontne acer ree Newaygo. 
RORAAKE! tee LA Gi Oa eee asen RRR ALP lalesjoysintie 3 Su eadoounbec Oceana. 
Swanson: dward tas .1/hi.( oie les Waeee cones Schomberg) hes. ea Leelanau. 
Deraip it. Geon WV) ey se etn eo enema: |wEtOlamde ee! 08 eee Ottawa. 
Suhm, Edwin R, 772 Kinnickinnic.........| Milwaukee. . Wisconsin. 
Malla ng “0W Gaels. 1k Ae eee Shelbyyer 2 yee as Oceana. 
pRawlor Ae Valeegis ie sens Acie Avs eae, ee Teapeennc i dee ayers: Lapeer. 
ethayerwMirse C elias cps er acehs isc oe Benton Harbor........ Berrien. 
Maver; VErsAcDOLAG tt rtctcagin ot gear Wooster sarin | Ohio. 
UR GMaAS RR Geetha. ee es ear ee eerie (Ehree Oaks = eciyas ee Berrien. 
PEW OMpPS OM) IGUAL Boe eel Cae ie tare ee Benton Harbor....... Berrien. 
*hOmpsonviWeeD swerve) Nace se toe ee Jacksoney) yee eee Jackson. 
Pillay JONI! Se coke eonne tea eee Watervliet............| New-York. 
SION Ea ber Son AE ee A et oA eG MAREE alec ag. tae nu dine: toner Mason 
Tracy, Will A., Dept. of Agriculture.......| Washington...........| D. C. 
ivlersComport Av. 7...) ek eee soe Coldwater eee | Branch. 
The Kentucky Tobacco Product Co....... Louisville. 200) 20.6.2) Mentiacky, 
hat cher Heme SS VWVenblkel st ascaeeeee fli Olt Chit se eee Oakland. 
Upham Miss Mary @.Ruralul tee9.5 22.) Old Miassionys . ose a. | Grand Traverse. 
Wan gNordsell tirediee atc iaoeh te eel. Three Rivers..........| St. Joseph. 
Vaughan, Leonard H., 31 W. Randolph St.| Chicago.............. | Illinois. 
Von Herff, Baron, 1901 McCormick Bldg. .| Chicago.............. | Illinois. 
Va chite iS @uc et oo thace eve cestone eee Jacksonville..........| Illinois. 
Waonen Gavin Had SOnse. ieee aoe Chicaron see eerie | Illinots. 
Warts Wialtersd mits oStenicrctace Kock cares SUE sig oh Gadig ade es St. Joseph. 
Wellton SiS cae: 2 tea nn Wkeracee ona Demene ADIGA ates fen eee | Lapeer. 
Walton, T. B: 1426 Republic Bldg. 3.20) ..9| Chicagoc. 228 2.6 | Illinois. 
Warren Wrakini Ga Sol rs reece reer Ravenna sp 2 eos | Muskegon. 
Wrartkin's OIL uVahitiney:sa.cusiyw eet e eeoee Manchester... 25... 2. Washtenaw. 
Wistar shales ID Re is st ect. o: wcper eehiekin setae Manchester........... Washtenaw. 
Webber; Miss) Francis: BW. J5......800 05052 East Saginaw........- | Saginaw. 
Welch Chase Bric hiv ksthccn ei ee eae Henmyalley eee eee Allegan. 
Ncllcse Eran) ahitira les ae ace ee Rochestereree ri. eee | Oakland. 
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Name. 


Wiestenns oli sse ts ee os 
NWiheelen aD H ean a ives os RE 
Vga OPS pee cece eases 
WihiimeysA(Granpert,..-. os .cen ac 
Wihittent ©. himiaier fe: oop yo 
Vihitworth:sArthundeseescr = sec 
Weir: sAmtOmMe rey my, mia. ot. cima 
Wilde; Chase Rurali2. 95. 
Waldembhomashe ate .acise «os: 
Waildersia he hurale2ees se: 
Wilken, Frank A., Michigan Farmer 
WallobeetAC Mra tec ae om aes 
Walson-sAmchic ss a aa tte lone 
Wilson, F. W., DuPont Powder Co........ 
Wilson, J. B., Rosedale Farm 
WalsomaWinia- 2 spre te acne 
WaitunersAt Bx Axccees =e er. oe oe 
WHER JON Sse een ya eee: 
Woodings ChastBian- = a:iee Se 
Wioodruti- AS Neate ee ee 
Woodward Davide seers. 


P. O. Address. 


County. 


H RYZY 01 [eC O01 6 ene ed ae 
I oroh Py aigeteed pcb Sete amen 
Hastelvanain ges eee 


| Williamsburg: 5.5: . 


Wundt, K. R., 803 Peachtree St..........| 
PpRonting@se 0 ie ofa 


Way Gcombashiinalydinns arse 
Wentworth, H..A., 60 India St 
WalcoxVe Oeehiuraluleves,..- ne 
Nioodmans Jason... oa 
Webb, Walter, Rural 1.......... 
pycoumn oa Ava sree ens otra eke cone 
Yoder, Leon J., Superior Fruit Farm 
CIRCE Ne, OS tate Teles Coo ston s 


ESE QCM oes sic): cea 
GrandeRapidsiee see 
NIGHT OGRE in eee 
Crandeiapid se 


Coopersville.......... | 


(CrandGlvapic Seessree 
DECOM eee ee eee. 


Colomaseruence (nee 
Beulah were sneets ee. 
Browne Citivas eee 


lebrowni Oliver eee 


Wowellaie aes: 
Clinton. eens 
Atlanta cece ee 
BOStOn asst. 2:05 ere 


Ravenna ieee 


Saginaw Citye ance. 


Kalkaska. 
Tonia. 
Ingham. 
Grand Traverse. 
Berrien. 
Kent. 
Monroe. 
Kent. 
Ottawa. 
Kent. 
Wayne. 
Grand Traverse. 
Benzie. 
Delaware. 
Berrien. 
Benzie. 
Sanilac. 
Sanilac. 
Kent. 
Berrien. 
Lenawee. 
Georgia. 
Oakland. 
Massachusetts. 
» Berrien. 
Van Buren. 
Muskegon. 
Allegan. 
Lapeer. 
Saginaw. 
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Name. P. O. Address. County. 
| 
Atkinson, Edward, 405 N. Euclid Ave..... Oakey Parks oe oo aba es SUUEROLS: 
AMS ELON eWeekly, RWWA 2s wd Soe ne oe cue (oOuth Havens ..0 02.0.2 ' Van Buren. 
ATA GerSOM EGO teak Uns etree eres ee (Coventign a ataviaee er | Van Buren. 
ASV ere aE erxeusvena Gilet caste cares us) apa ope ee Hee & EeWetees terete aera eo tiece cht Oceana. 
Bachman eAlora namreky Ura leche sees ee SColomat vee. ts eee Berrien. 
Bishop waco aiuuialll see nenn rent ae ae i Colomavy nr ss sore _ Berrien. 
Bishop eb sheen se Reset rens Poet Benton Harbor........) Berrien. 
LBy Nona diale by Did Wve tO ree ee eee eye mint Panmae eer er race: | Jackson. 
Byes CeO, IRONS » oh ao oo son ceo Wiattervilteteae ern cr Berrien. 
Burridge) b.) | Pleasant St... ses s.ce0 5 | Benton Harbor........| Berrien. 
Biel ely Ay rally ers bie crete ci seralecoe ee fedetehilamge 2 .)cceeete | Oakland. 
BirdaWe aly boa AO Murch ob. 205s nee ee le Atmant AurbOr'y: 2.05 dee eae | Washtenaw. 
Bea war ci. Fe SOx, DMT Sire eons seers Benzonlia, see mas | Benzie. 
blandford: AE Bye Ase. ate citeeiacw ey oe Hremonmipeie nts | Newaygo. 
Babcock, L. E., 303 Van Buren St........ Battlei@reckenserisee Calhoun. 
IBorhnet ae HredssruunalsO lr oer erate KGallanaz0 On ae ane Kalamazoo. 
IBN HO, IB. ID, Janie Gy ees bo oebooow es Binmineharneen eee Oakland. 
BookwaltermHei Gp sree 0s Ane eres SOUSA a ae ee nee ae | Berrien. 
Burbank Dre Bes yee Le oe ee leINGlesieene cts cttenaer or Berrien. 
Bepress © SHE ehvurallSne ee eee. Spantarnse ants nae | Kent. 
Braman Omer kuna lA eerie Grand@hvs pid Siecrer see Kent. 
Battles, F. H., Grosse Pointe Farm....... IDetrolts seek aoe | Wayne. 
Bair EVE sok Aint nume erecta ete eee | Grand Ledge.......... Eaton. 
VEU ESI tel ad fied B Yet se hh Pa OS les oo ne le@lrel byt jacana ene ae | Oceana. 
BOSS WAS PECUPAL Om D. eek acs eon eee Fadsonvallemsse. eee Ottawa. 
Bruham, Geo. H., 45 Clairmont Ave...... PELTON Gtr. <i pe: 
Converse, We, Hurale223 0s... 2 teenie (PAUICUIStalaertusrci reese Kalamazoo. 
Crarmtords Chasy Gwe cocci ReBlissheld ecules: yccke Lenawee. 
(CARERS MG eer Poot LO see U tN ee Ee Binmineh ames sae eee | Oakland. 
Chamberlain, Ezra, Rural 2.............. Onionne soe oe | Oakland. 
Callsohamy IVI 2c koe hoes ee Weed Citive a sanemeeue | Osceola. 
Chambering Ge .82 5 ai; Aum homeo ee West McHenry.......| Illinois. 
Campbells. Ay Rural 1s 8.0, Jaen ealamazoo.. a2). soe | Kalamazoo. 
Campbell@ahisehural Omen er sei sie allamiaz Oop see eee | Kalamazoo. 
Glare Reelin re ere bey bein |e  SChOplendttts. ana ince | Kalamazoo. 
WoweniSed a Ural 28) wicscdeia be ene so Rockford)... ..:..).... .| Kalamazoo. 
@ amp Gra Oxe4 Sle cea erreeesi vary os | IMUGIR RC oes benooo osc | Midland. 
@ranewe By Riuralel eye eon meee ae Hlenmwville: .2..2satm ak oe | Allegan. 
Carters Jin He, Obl GreenAver sss.) sees: | Benton Harbor........| Berrien. 
Chinpim REWE nese okie. ecnce cee a ee Coldwatert as. sas. | Branch. 
Wonversey Hes, Rural 22. occ es eee AVI GUIStaiy areten eno ere Kalamazoo. 
RO ollivans VW scalps ines Sect Ace eee es ee act oe liter valle yemeer ere) Allegan. 
Castenhoz SRI e ant eee eer eer Muskeconee ear rece | Muskegon. 
Wonger sOuisvEla 4 Wenn seetates 6 oe \aMitisk eon eth men cence | Muskegon. 
ID oxytal, kere leg vd aero api Psa ree eel heats nein he eer | IBIEIRDIOG!. 5 oho co seu oes Van Buren. 
WrakesGeorRuralia votes 6: oor eae | Benton Harbor...... . .| Berrien. 
Dinkeshere Md Ch Go hee ks came oe ot eee: PCOloma st utec xc #i5 eit eue _ Berrien. 
DrakerJaGordontecn metsiber «heron PiSetoriin! 8 hott) Nee ence eg | Huron. 
iDYemn@orl, dq Is, lewidall Wo césoecueassunoedes | Clarkston............] Oakland. 
IDOhMABINER Winer aah ik Ornette ore Care: | odes) Gus. ale tae | Berrien. 
IDenvish, Jal, Whe, 2eptsy Mo ROh AGWAS GE oben boone - IRC MLCREOR eer crt ne ere | Illinois. 
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Name. | P. O. Address. County. 
ith +1 
Duman Ge Mesers i se ce esse eee oe | Rochester joc. 24.5455 New York. 
DickinsonuwAmr vunaliA sso meuccara cites ae a | Benton Harbor. ..| Berrien. 
Damtel ser rank = rich con ches eyaako ist at os | ACpiaey se aescea eee aos | Lenawee. 
Eiwealelpelmlitise mer cies soos. ceud teers cn Cumberland’) ) 2.230 44). | Wisconsin. 
Earle, H. R., 1006 Penobscott Bldg....... WE Detrotresn ee spree. Wayne. 
BidinborouchwACdlias Ruralis ye see soe Benton Harbor....... Berrien. 
Hreldwlten Geonces seg is shies | Rio tie | birmingham.) 42...5. Oakland. 
(CICASOMMELU IR eee aes Ok Ce eee T Tit SOCUSHEReME yennn een bennient 
(Co Wow ae Wiketene: seed ee Ls tec mia tere ey | Union Pier’. 0.52. |; eernen: 
Green MOWATG cit, com hina 5 oun cere toe ©: | Orchard Lake........ | Oakland. 
Gionnitay, 10,7. Wie, RWI eG Seid don Goncs asec | SOuUthMHaven.. ts .. | Van Buren. 
Ghatanminolic, Uaidl.< og soto cowl ela co oeomon | Mazarath............| 
Gass, JAG, [ivi Jsccssanedboouboces | Wisitervilletascermes Jac | Berrien. 
(Casslen sie avuralwa acct enema ess aie a eval Wratervitetenc eso vee _ Berrien. 
Gillespi, W. A., 1208. Edward........... Kalamazoo.....0:...:. Kalamazoo. 
(Ceorge:sHlmenyene- piece) aeiacic siecle eatecns | LEONE, Sod oe come Allegan. 
Gunso, Dhose ec seater den setae ees | ast Lansing: |. ..0... eel bngham. 
Gonchar, JL lial le aa pecuaouudocese + | Shelbyville.......... Allegan. 
KCOGLOD MWe ekvumalle nn 2 ame aeweeiie re cie Wei she tition. espana es Allegan. 
Geismar cores so ae Hes wernt ee Elouchtontea ean tee Houghton. 
Garber, EEO ma nas ee re tae mElssexyalllenne aes Bay. 
Giem, ROceE NL cee eee ee te Vic kalo 2 oon era. Kalamazoo. 
Halle, iso Horres Aver... 4022: Ste JOsephins: 2 A. ccccsse Berrien. 
Hamilton, LV cles orsaat asain Ae IBanvorssies iene Van Buren. 
TE Gril Why a USI 6 Be ee aera er ga | Flushing..............| Genesee. 
Taleraanminy dig dss 1RNbTeEN SS soins oinjolniod ood dc le Watervilieti. =. cesar. | Berrien. 
TS BUTLER) el Bo dey shah RSC ee ROR REDE ISI cee Benton Harbor....... | Berrien. 
Hull, Samuel, 134 Apple Ave............. Benton Harbor........ Berrien. 
House, Edwin H., Riverside Farm........ SENOKAMADO Co 6 Go oneenc Allegan. 
Delmer wie Reet esc n hs ae ie ee ene iNew) Hudson’... oe. Oakland. 
lal@sitoves, Jemnes,, Ire, sooo cdo cmon oder ; South Haven.........| Van Buren. 
ELA VevaV ext Oren 4 ss.karc essen eer | Grand Junction...... Van Buren. 
Eletiadiygs @ asec vae a he Fe is tetrnnc oe ae neem NOGUshea senate Berrien. 
HETCL SCY; era R taieeey cis tinh acvenls eee oom @asnovisiessoa% eect a Muskegon. 
Fnac Chins MEY Cs Bees iw 352 Sead Meee ee ie Wennvailles 20a. eo ae Allegan. 
Islovanoneinis IMGEL IS) Baws cccs cons co bons o6 oa IACHENSE Seat eRe Calhoun. 
lelemmneyain, Ua lite, Teme no noel ood oc aalS | LEONG OS Ss Sider ome oes Muskegon. 
Hallock, Willis, 205 Mich. Ave........... South Haven: >. 42.5. Van Buren. 
iFanson Chas). Rural le sits aee. cee Berrien Springs...... Berrien. 
Healey, Rurall....... Gera nie that ace weakens Bloomingdale.........| Van Buren. 
blanwiley,, Mile Hemel: Dim s.1 bose is aa ere oe South Haven........ | Van Buren. 
EVOopIn anmen when Goer ra errr ee CrystaleWalls. 2-5 5). 2. ; Iron. 
Fowand mlbewiseelvurallcleen enantio ee Armin ot One erase Oakland. 
Hardt, John W., 427 North Shore......... South Haven........ ' Van Buren. 
Evel Sele Hlomyay RUE oes a seen ete Grand Rapids........ | Kent. 
Johnson @sn Dek vure lire srs se eee m@helsesaees sc cere | Washtenaw. 
eves, lakainy, IRWIN Poo 6s ooeuoenbopeendae \eHenmvallese er eases | Allegan. 
SUG, OWT Fal es, aes sss ears hietestea ee Grand Junction. ..... | Van Buren. 
Johnson .h Ee Rural 4. aya eee ePawsbawiees vss nce s | Van Buren. 
Kendall) (@x J, [5U Griswold St-....0 0: - eDetrotticnsmces 552 aoe Wayne. 
Kerry, Dr. F. M., 292 Brunson Ave....... Benton Harbor........) Berrien. 
lxeirelemn, JP, ID)p 1b. Sin 6 eso one alo one | South Haven.........| Van Buren. 
IKranise: as De eevUrale2 23. .saile rete ane | COMI. sot covoddce- Berrien. 
Kelley Ga licevuralis..: ss..h.c cc shee | Berrien Springs...... | Berrien. 
Kendall gree bomraldjen we oe ee eel Ostemovaas ote eee Kalamazoo. 
Ketichimarns aml Ryall eee South Haven.........| Van Buren. 
Grebe: Oh Iw Shah sa eletyn he re eee mae ie Monroessa ssa aoso oe Monroe. 
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Name. 


bockewoods CPE ciicacg cts > sete oh ee char areas 
Lohrman, Chas. F., 245 Randolph St...... 
Te wiss CBs sa pte tee rei cee ei se cth ete eee 
Teird:IN: Vice Se, os sco ts: oetpeioenchen shee 
Wey tle 5s: ate tae ete woe he Peas hee Se 
Dphrolatay dig Wie. Iie os odinlo = salle bao eae 
Isynburner; Es .An ural 20 is cele tatane 
pan DrKG 1260) ue eke tieret nee ces ee i tae 
Lilly, L. A:, Michigan Trust Bldg......... 
IN Tay Sia VVisu ites iw Unell Arsene not har usastenssrene 
Miele, MOSS IE Sk TREE olen dado cee 
McDonald S:. ds; leralde #28: xara, aie 
Melsaac, Miss E. M., Rural 4............ 
Wikensttienamy, WISIN. Gbobeso dunes 6 dene coos 
Morgsin’ ADE Wis Peers css oueites Sin innate ees: 
Magee, Chas., 99 Webb St............... 
Mathews, Dans sRurali2es eee sciccs eas 
IMiddletons Cad uh shee acer: niceststasitaet 
Michiran Marner er oe... 4,4 seer lever 
Meyersih a sivuralol ges oo ice oe eis ieee: 
WMiyers,; WiGL@ Comer are os ireentelegeale 
Murch, Fred 
Milliman HG epee 5 oe eerie ieee 
Wicranlll, INGE Gooogoaeoedenscdgaccocac 
Wim ini; (Oe DS ora asio.s oor oo-c otc 
Maller. WK, Granley Farm. .7. 2-3-3. 
Middleton, Harry, 204 Rose St.........-. 
Mumford: Bees ley Ce nace see kets so 
Mooney, laura, Box 847.............-.-- 
Mason, Lyman B., 506 Kal. Nat’] B’k..... 
IMOr ran yh Is Ree oe cater ecose oi ocnutode eepeere 
Wie@lany ;OsAe pees ares ele Sere wore oe 
WieConmell Week se vameae. ic hen © shorsy center ate 
McComber, cls. giwural 20) aso ehcoren 
Me Natt, S. or, ckumral: W320 Forge cere 
McKanney.go.dbhioecte ot tae teen ee scart 
Noteware, C. R., 802 St. Joseph St........ 
iNfeamentre, OYA IRIS Sgesonaccnuacds 
Mitesh woe dG:, P83: bthisie csc, werskn sree 
carga & ite Dee pe eRe ine Seite ae loaner, ON 
Owen, Edgar E., 137 N. Lotus Ave....... 
Ewens, Geo. 
| e¢susreig sir] Ura) & layes] 8101 22 Mi Jose ace een parr yeRcares 


Rarmalees Wists an ce acne ee cian: eee 
iRaanteiny Miings IRIGY ao aeoeucooo moo se oc 
TRumardkss IDI Ibu IRAE AR oak coboaodeces 
Rederiek:, Has cceeh ion int Le ayo etree 
Rottier, John iV Rural Wir -iapeeis cate oe 
Rrurt hala Werke ural Di eae ye inten verenererere 
Rasmussen, Geo. sic. s on - Sheaderars et mucins 
Root, Hugene, Rural Te.) Sere we ceciees 
RECIOEMNGI oe sae rectnuet ene tannin: Ghee 
Richdales Bi: g5e 08 een cera eeaeanrtee nis ere sesso 


P. O. Address. 


Washington... 2.2.4... 
IDEtROlb ce cache 
Weartomlentaos ts cence 


SOAS Sod 5 ue othe 
a WwrenGesscuvsc eee eee 


Benton Harbor........ 
Benton Harbor........ | 
Grand Rapids......... 
Benton Harbor........ 
Wisivile secs uckrena 
Sasinaw,-W. > e..45 k= 
Detroiter. <0 sia crea 
Walled Lake.......... | 


Alamos cent oe 


Mattawan. ose cece 
Scotts: atc ones 
Benton Harbor........ | 
Holton ce se ene | 
IPawebaiwae oes 
Kalamazoo. -..s5.-e-- 
East Lansing......... | 
Basteleanein gern 
Kalamazoone ear oe 


Birminghigm 7422 =. | 
South Maventse eer 
Belding nea oreee 


ATG ae eect ns 
Ghicdeo kee nna cia 


Hopkins! vo roe cepa ee 
Benton Harbor........ 
RentonudarvoOce eee: 
White Pigeon.......... 
Rremont oer a 


Sod tise. isch coe 


County. 


Macomb. 
Wayne. 
Van Buren. 
Washtenaw. 
Van Buren. 
Montana. 
Kent. 

Van Buren. 
Kent. 
Berrien. 
Berrien. 
Kent. 
Berrien. 
Wayne. 
Saginaw. 
Wayne. 
Oakland. 


| Shiawassee. 
| Wayne. 


Kalamazoo. 
Ohio. 

Van Buren. 
Kalamazoo. 
Berrien. 
Muskegon. 
Van Buren. 
Kalamazoo. 
Ingham. 
Ingham. 
Kalamazoo. 
Grand Traverse. 
Leelanau. 
Kent. 

Van Buren. 


| Muskegon. 


Oakland. 
Van Buren. 
Tonia. 
Muskegon. 
Oceana. 
Illinois. 
Berrien. 
Berrien. 
Washtenaw. 
Kalamazoo. 
Leelanau. 

Yy 


Allegan. 
Berrien. 
Berrien. 
St. Joseph. 
Newaygo. 
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Name. P. O. Address. County. 
| 

Reynolds, Mrs. E. C., 713 W. Vine St..... fy Kalamazoo, eissc.% se. Kalamazoo. 
Patrsse ll eae AW pete ns cs cre eneaseere eaters ce South Haven:.....:..| Van Buren. 
Teele IR Res Got ee Aneta SouthsHavens”.:..). 2.5. Van Buren. 
vussel leben @ sak uurall Ae vances. eke no Battle, Creeks. 32 22%. | Calhoun. 
invaer, Ee Wi ola Spruce Ot. 5s. 6 nmin Dowacides nears | oee Lan) buren: 
iC MACS aoe Acne kG Ur all Unser Seveee- aati NOnKswall es prem sa) nares Kalamazoo. 
Reiley, ih Gf eae SR a a re Bellaire ren weet cess Were Antrim. 
J Rees Tad Sn Cone Soke > Biellrecteae hin eee a epee aire rR Allegan So. 2.) ee. |, Allegan: 
TEKS) OunaeCesebial Gaal ie St eae ie ae gener ene re East Saginaw......... Saginaw, W. Side. 
Rouse, H. M., 59 W. Western............ Miuskeo ont eset Muskegon. 
FRObIMe ube ees Aes EU Uncle ne ererereete ester a (eGrandalvapid sae ame see | Kent. 
oukwellyake wen tometer. sel, < oer ahs WIRONGIAC 8 tenets «steel | Oakland. 
Sarremtn, Poe Hae RUULA door afm... ie eters ever os Grand Junction. ...... | Van Buren. 
Seat unplbesibe et ot shtick Ste ese net ape os SAPO wer kori ines e | Van Buren. 
SesslOnsrple Was wee mers Sitcttie ance tae, cnshensatr Benton Harbor........)| Berrien. 
Shelo onmpAtsliaye. cserccs sre nae sacha uracil FERRIVIErSIGeS <4 225... 5 Seam | Berrien. 
emalledge, Gab naral 22s. ius on- ss Ae | Benton Harbor........ Berrien. 
Smith, kK. A., Rural 21 We aan Shae Hane eae RCE a | Benton Harbor........| Berrien. 
Smith, Mincconge ee ol ee | SOUWhdn IbOWSs ou coacocc | Oakland. 
Spencer, Aces Greve Mieco apna = auc, fra he nek Wa leo vise. eevee | Van Buren. 
Sutherland sD Mb tae oer a. dasa hes | Benton Harbor........| Berrien. 
Sutherland, Leo M., Territorial Road...... | Benton Harbor........) Berrien. 
FSI ROIS ns Ga I aa la a eb oe Ife Nulesies ota cc erases pel iserrien: 
Spare IAM TOS 5 oc oes esate ia a ore Pee o anes leNcireance es hae | Lenawee. 
Smith, wells, UMA 2G eee tle t adriana IV Ett eee no eee _ Tonia. 
Sargent, lego mex tireless erie ced Sa eto 8 ee | Grand Junction....... | Van Buren. 
Gebaaibecaw ‘Lew, Ruralel ase oot South Haven.........| Van Buren. 
Stroud, H. Fistere eis 287 Hopkins fo Poke es: | Allegan. 
SCONtOnM Meee moe mie a aac eee ba w.tOntse siemens eee Van Buren. 
Stoughs Jaden kourall2- a ERS oii coatpeaas te Wa ai @litas sone Gece een oie Van Buren. 
Shaner sda sere ers hee Bre sane Sane eos Grand Rapids......... Kent. 
Shakespear, A; Ji; Rural 5.00... 02 ness. ao KalamazoO-n esa: oe | Kalamazoo. 
Stoner Ge Berets ean rsa hehe Mio eens (Grill scalesecesea see Hillsdale. 
Sclamney dil bp Uaioe Pak ee anehs s ove eae be Colomares sae eee Berrien. 
Schaeler benny, RurallSn.. seen <5 see WS alstaleers cheteerasrs. coescieict | Kent. 
Schacher Brostoncrs eesti: ther iaie ae tee MhneeyRiversesrass sear St. Joseph. 
SLOUChMtOMAPErlish epee eye eras secession sae Calesburoee essere Kalamazoo. 
Scoth dugh Rural Uo eis a sae oe he North pOntsrseer: cela Leelanau. 
Sram Vey Ste cecs cts eee peices ee poe eee I Rubi R aR are Beeicgmanl xtra: Ae oe Tonia. 
Stari GeOskis miners Anke tastiest teteeet GrassWakemeenne acne | 
Aiekerw AMOS meenign eee nesta ee aerate South Haven.........| Van Buren. 
Woeoalbuoter, Ion, Ml Wes ooo tee o shun oc Bridoimeanscenerieee | Berrien. 
TRU INGare EES Diaper ey ch eA Re cree ened a ai Riversid caer sae ee Berrien. 
homas: pele dee mo av nce cine? aoe cael Schoolerataee ee eee Kalamazoo. 
Maylonwe Mass GracermhUraluaaen ine yee ace Hennivalllemeeeey nee tert Allegan. 
Mhompsone Mince Avner se se crates SHUUYERMAUIGSS iis Geico oc Allegan. 
Molless Goodwane Wuraltoes secs. soe oe ee Southeraventyee 42 -iae Van Buren. 
emma, Isle, IN, ke oSoodcooon das Sodustite ee arenes Berrien. 
Mle grit Belt: css eer. oe esses slatesars meee are Grand Rapids.........| Kent. 
MDA ft mee O bee st SER a cnet eye cel iene Se eccenga pte eens Hast amsiig..: 323.2% Ingham. 
Mowmleyaw NU iGae ieee ee see rot canvas Myne Jacksonian crenata: Jackson. 
MnruessHmmest, Rural 1. sBoxslOsas. 2.55 sea: Hopkins: ssmqen sae ee: Allegan. 
lWincdendowat; see tee ee es alae tay snes AmimeAtbOra eerie Washtenaw. 
Manwhassel Eds Ruraligmcnc. i acme es ater POntlaGraei a acento Oakland. 
WaneZeesCormenusien oie eo on caeiee n Kelamazoonoe eee: Kalamazoo. 
Were Duyn a Jiedann satan aeeaie ea ne NOVI cine oe ee Jackson. 
NV ial cleg Craw Viesesepsieies ste ons eel Ceamees cea aayictes ts East Lansing......... Ingham. 
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Name. P. O. Address. County. 
Wakeman tA Witen.. cote cnet iat Sener IBEW AV20) Saescurn Satine ote Foe Van Buren, 
Walkers 40 28s. Acetsia. whee eine cine Ce TASTE CA a ge Macomb. 
Wrens iy Tia, te ane etter, IRONINAG!, fed ia joo es Oakland. 
Warner, Pols Rural Su setecisd docs eee Nouth Haven s..7 5.2.26 Van Buren. 
Wisin, (An Se Uet en yin ocean Schooleratt).5-aijeeee - KKalamazoo. 
Whittam: Bhe Ruralssaes vase anes Re Baton apis seal | Eaton. 
Wolverine Niuirseries: i. ons eee Paw Paw..... cee Van Buren. 
Wreldin J, vis thiaral’2 ee. .rcs?) oe eee Wawitomie eres reeks oneeseice Van Buren. 
Wallis, B. C., 1987 Willey Ave... ........| Cleveland.....:.5.... Ohio. 


A. 
Page 
PAV Sige © Ais kerr GIES Syosset ected teens sola c fo, a) aeayltjelies ole de onstrate etteellenaitaneute Hie. eit 71-106 
NIMS ELON Sz eal eet os A OTC SS aliyictness stecetectursyte.te oi chara elrete. ch weehet ec onallayern ale vetenewenaiiens 95 
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